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Furniss, and this 
in spite of the 
austere views 
which are said to 
prevail on every 
successive Hang 
ing Committee. 
lo humour 
which it is Mr. 
Furniss’s delight 
to discover 
Hanging Com- 
mittees have 
doubtless been 
as blind as its 
authors, and to 
humour which is 
conscious they 
have extended, 
it is generally 
believed, only a 
grudging tolera- 
tion. That during 
the last fifteen 
years, say, so 
many examples 
of it should have 
got on to the 
walls of the Aca- 
demy must be 
taken to illustrate 
the talent with 
which our artists 
have expressed 
their sense of 
humour and the 
pertinacity with 
which they have 
appealed to 
the judgment- 


Seat. 
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O speak of humour at the 
Royal Academy may be some- 
what suggestive of the school- 
boy’s essay on the snakes in 


not one of the more promi- 
nent features of art at Burlington House 
it is certainly to be found there, from year 
to year, without resorting to the eyeglass of 
burlesque as so effectively used by Mr. Harry 
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Humour at the Royal Academy. 


By FREDERICK DOLMAN. 

















“KING SOLOMON AND THE QUEEN OF SHEBA.” 
From the Picture by Sir Arthur Olay, Bart 
(By permission of the Artist.) 


M AGAZINE. 


It must be admitted, however, that during 
the latter part of this period the humour of 
the Royal Academy has been a diminishing 
quality, until last year it had almost entirely 
Iceland. But if humour is disappeared. This circumstance, which is a 
matter of regret, I think, to the general public, 
whose shillings so largely help to fill the coffers 
of Burlington House, is very frankly explained 
by those who ought to know. They assert 
that sympathy with the sense of humour, 


which was never 
too abundant, 
has now almost 
entirely departed 
from the “powers 
that be.” There 
is now no Stacy 
Marks or John 
Pettie to leaven 
the mass of 
R.A.’s who con- 
sider that no man 
has any right to 
be witty in oils, 
which must be 
regarded as the 
exclusive me- 
dium of classic 
dignity or, at any 
rate, of serious 
thought. The jest 
naturally finds its 
quickest and 
easiest impres- 
sion, of course, 
in black and 
white. But it 
also has some 
claim to colour ; 
humour, that is 
to say, should 
have a place in 
the higher art 
as it has a place 
in the higher 
literature, the 
higher music, 
and the higher 
drama 

If this be so, 
some recognition 
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is due to the small band of artists, such as J. 
C. Dollman and A. W. Strutt, who, notwith- 
standing such discouragement, have steadily 
maintained the right of pictorial humour to be 
represented on the Academy walls. These 
painters have found their true méfier in the 
amusing aspect of things, and their treatment 
of serious subjects has been almost by way of 
digression. A review of the Academy cata- 
logues, on the other hand, reveals several 
names credited with pictures which may be 
regarded as experimental excursions into the 
region of the comic. Instances of such 
pictures are Sir Arthur Clay’s “ King Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba” and Miss E. W. 
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Solly’s “The Judgment of Paris,” Sir 
Arthur Clay being known as a_portrait- 
painter and Miss Solly, who was a pupil of 
Professor Herkomer at the Bushey School, 
having devoted herself chiefly to garden 
scenes and flower-pictures. “ The Judgment 
of Paris” is a garden scene, it is true, but 
this is only a background for the humorous 
conception implied in the nude little figures 
which Miss Solly has painted with a dainty 
gleefulness. There is a close relationship 
between these two pictures as successfully 
parodying two themes from ancient lore 
which have been in much favour with artists. 

The humour of the Royal Academy, I 
have noted, is chiefly concerned with 
animals, infants, and highwaymen. For the 


highwaymen, it may be added, Mr. Dollman 
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is almost entirely responsible, although this 
versatile artist has during the same years 
given us admirable examples in the two other 
departments I have specified. These limita- 
tions are probably due much more to the 
Hanging Committee than to the artists upon 
whose work they have adjudicated. The 
humour of animal as compared with human 
life, and of children, again, as compared 
with men and women, is certainly more apt 
to be natural and unstrained when presented 
on canvas. As one art critic has put it, in a 
passage which applies only less forcibly to 
many children : “ There is no posing and no 
intentional fooling on the part of furred and 





PARIS,” 
(By permission of the Artist.) 


feathered things. They are always in deadly 
earnest, and they take themselves so seriously 
that their very air of conviction becomes 
quaintly amusing. The -characteristic habits 
that in all sections of the animal kingdom 
distinguish every individual have an essen 
tially comic side that is the more fascinating 
to the human observer because it is absolutely 
natural and unconscious.” 

No artists have more frequently demon 
strated this fact on the Academy walls during 
the past fifteen years than Mr. Alfred W. 
Strutt and Miss Fannie Moody. Mr. Strutt’s 
brush has ranged from dogs and ducks to 
horses and foxes, whereas Miss Moody has 
almost entirely confined herself to cat and 
dog humour, but in both artists’ work, as 
illustrated in these pages, will be seen the 
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same fidelity to Nature arising from close and 
sympathetic study. Mr. Strutt has become 
familiar with all kinds of animal life in the 
country—he is now living in the heart of 
Sussex—and is as much at home painting in 
a farmyard as in a studio. He knows the 
ways of a fox probably better than most of us 
know the ways ofacat. But, although based 
upon this exact 
knowledge, the 
humour of such 
pictures as “ How 
Many More?” 
and “Hav’n’t We 
Met Before?” is 
based upon im- 
agination as well. 

“A very little 
incident,” Mr. 
Strutt tells me, 
“puts me on the 
track of a good 
subject, and it 
very rarely hap- 
pens that I paint 
a scene which 
has presented it- 
self actually to 
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me. The slight- 
est hint of an 
idea is often 


evolved into what 
is so often termed 
a ‘humorous pic- 
ture’; indeed, 
this has been the 
case with all my 
artistic successes. 
For instance, a 
lot of children 
clamouring 
round a carter 
leading his horse 
suggested ‘ How 
Many More?’; a 
favourite fox- 
hound running 
through the hall 
in which hung a 
fox’s pate was 
the germ of 
‘Hav’n’t We Met Before?’; while ‘ Hope 
Deferred’ originated from the look of utter 
disgust I saw on the face of a little terrier 
seated near a steaming pan which he wished 
in vain to sample.” 

Although Miss Fannie Moody’s most 
successful Academy pictures have all had 
a large element of fun, it was not her sense 
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“ HAV'N'T WE MET BEFORE?” 


(By permi sion of Messrs. I. P. Mendoza, Limited, St. James's Gallery, King 
Street, St. James's, Owners of the Copyright and publishers of the etching.) 
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of humour but simply love of animals which 
first directed her pencil and her brush. In- 
credible as it seems, the painter of “ The 
Battle of the Standard” and “ Professional 
Jealousy” had no training in art beyond a 
few lessons in anatomy. As a child she 
made up illustrated books of natural history, 
and when she was old enough spent days 
in the National 
Gallery and the 
South Kensing- 
ton Museum, 
copying all the 
animal pictures 
she found there. 
Miss Moody ex- 
hibited her first 
picture about 
twelve years ago, 
and almost every 
year since she 
has had a work 
on the lineat Bur- 
lington House. 
Excellentas these 
pictures are 
technically, true 
as they are in 
knowledge of 
animal life, it is 
not too much to 
say that their 
humour in sub- 
ject and title has 
proved their best 
passport to popu- 
lar favour. 
Miss Moody 
usually has 
several cats and 
dogs about her 
home at Batter- 
sea Park. She 
dislikes strangers 
as models. She 
must know them 
well before she 
can paint them, 
otherwise they 
- prove the most 

sulky and lifeless 
of sitters. Now and again her pets them- 
selves provide the subjects which she paints. 
This was the ease with “ The Battle of the 
Standard,” I believe. More often, however, 
they merely give her the idea which develops 
into an amusing incident. 

“T sketch my leading figure,” to quote 
Miss Moody herself, “a dog or a cat maybe, 





[by A. W. Strutt. 
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in a characteristic position, and then I think 
of an interesting grouping around it. For 
instance, I sketched that dog one day in 
what is perhaps his pleasantest natural 
attitude. Then, puzzling my brains for a 
suitable grouping, I happened to think of 
‘The Jackdaw of Rheims’—‘ The Devil 
must be in that little jackdaw’—and this led 
me to put in a bird who is audaciously carry 
ing off in its beak a bone which it had 
snatched out of the dog’s mouth. 

“On the other hand, I actually saw the 
scene which I have painted in ‘It is Better 
to be on the Safe Side.’ As I was passing a 
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footed models to be obtained in the 
district. 

The artist’s sympathetic understanding of 
dumb animals was possibly much developed 
by an affliction which, befalling him in child- 
hood, was otherwise most unfortunate for 
him. An attack of scarlet fever left him 
stone-deaf. For the rest of his life he could 
receive only written communication from 
other people, whilst his own speech, apart 
from such words as he used in childhood, 
was in accordance with a _ pronunciation 
derived only from reading. Notwithstanding 
his affliction, which cut him off from so many 
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“THE BATTLE OF 


THE STANDARD.” (Fannie Muody. 


(By permission of the Artist.) 


house one morning I caught sight of a couple 
of dogs at a window peering through the 
glass at a cat which was gazing at them from 
the window-sill. And I have made several 
good pictures out of amusing incidents related 
to me by friends.” 

The humour of animal life lost an exponent 
of considerable achievement and greater pro- 
mise by the death, about two years ago, of 
Mr. W. H. Trood, whose well-known Academy 
picture, “ Wait Till the Clouds Roll By,” is 
given here. This picture was painted, together 
with much of his other work, in a village 
near Exmoor, where Mr. Trood resided 
during the latter years of his life, largely for 
the sake of the excellent variety of four- 


pleasures, the painter was always as genial 
and pleasant as his pictures. Mr. Trood 
was a popular member of the Chelsea Arts 
Club, whose members recall, in illustration of 
his keen sense of humour and clever facial 
expression, how he obliged a friend by sitting 
for the well-known series of pictures, “A 
Game of Nap.” About forty at the time of 
his death, “ Wait Till the Clouds Roll By” 
and one or two similar works formed only 
the beginning of Mr. Trood’s success on 
the walls of Burlington House. 

To a good many people Mr. J. C. Dollman 
is perhaps best known for his black and 
white work in the Grapfic and elsewhere, and 
this work has doubtless led incidentally to 
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“WAIT TILL THE CLOUDS ROLL BY.” 
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(W. H. Trood. 


(By permission of Arthur Lucas, 38, Baker Street, Owner of the Copyright.) 


the painting of several of his most humorous 
efforts in oil and water colour. For instance, 
‘Not Worth Powder and Shot,” one of his 
Academy pictures, was suggested by the 
peculiar appearance of a model he had em- 
ployed for one of his GrapAic illustrations. He 
looked like a prosperous old gentleman until 
close inspection revealed the shabbiness of 
his dress and the “seediness ” of his condition 


generally. As he was drawing him Mr. Doll- 
man suddenly bethought himself of the dis- 
comfiture which such a figure might have 
brought upon the highwayman of old, who, 
after hard riding, overtakes him, only to find 
that the intended victim, for whom he had 
used up his horse, was not worth powder and 
shot as a penniless tramp. The picture was at 
once started and, with hard work, was finished 
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“yoUR HUMBLE SERVANT.” 





[J. OC. Dollman, 


(By permission of Cadbury-Jones & Co., 13, New Burlington Street, Owners of the Copyright.) 
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“ AN ARAB STEED.” 
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[Lady Stanley. 


(By permission of the Artist.) 


in a fortnight—in time for “ sending-in day ” 
in 1895. The sudden inspiration proved a 
very happy one, and the picture very soon 
found a purchaser in Lord Rosebery. 

But although the humour of the picture— 
as is always the case with the truest humour 

-came quickly and spontaneously, and 
although it was finished in a fortnight, “ Not 
Worth Powder and Shot” was no exception 
to the extreme pains which Mr. Dollman takes 
with all his works, irrespective of size and 
subject. In his view, evidently, the wittiest 
idea and the cleverest title cannot conceal 
careless draughtsmanship or unnatural com- 
position. In this picture the two figures are 
all-important, yet the background was painted 
from a series of studies of Wimbledon 
Common, where an incident such as that 


depicted might have happened a century 


? 


ago. Similarly, “Your Humble Servant,’ 
although probably suggested by a_police- 
notice in London, had its background 
painted from landscape studies on the South 
Downs. In the middle of his work on 
this picture—which occupied a much 
longer time than “ Not Worth Powder and 
Shot”—Mr. Dollman sent a man down to 
Purley to procure one of the large white stones 
common to that part of the country in order 
that he might paint it lying by the highway- 
man’s feet. Possibly not one person in a 
dozen looking at the picture would notice 
this detail, and yet it is the accuracy and 
truthfulness of such details, Mr. Dollman 
believes, in a work of art, frankly humorous, 
which unconsciously impresses a spectator 
even as he smiles at the jest. 

For the origin of another of his humorous 























HUMOUR AT THE 
contributions to the Academy during the 
last few years—as well remembered, I fancy, 
as any of them—Mr. Dollman gives credit 
to a leading firm of print-sellers. They 
suggested to him the painting of a picture 
illustrating in some way the humour of golf. 
Up to that time the artist was quite ignorant 
of the game, but he joined a golf club and 
in a short time became an_ enthusiastic 
player. In the end, however, it was a bit of 
history in the Badminton book on golf, and 
not an incident in present-day play, which 
gave him the subject for his picture : 

“In 1592 and 1593 the Town Council of 
Edinburgh contributed to the pious gloom of 
their country by forbidding this harmless 
and healthy amusement on Sundays. John 
Henrie and Pat Rogie, 
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Zoological Gardens almost every other day. 
The picture, “An Episcopal Visitation,” 
which was actuaily suggested, I believe, by the 
sight of a well-known prelate communing with 
a parrot at the Zoo, occupied Mr. Marks for 
almost as long a period. 

“‘T have never been able to ‘ dash off’ any- 
thing,” the painter of “ An Episcopal Visita- 
tion” once told me. “I have to make many 
studies for every one of my pictures, whether 
humorous or serious in subject, and am con- 


tinually altering till it is finished.” But 
although thus elaborated “An Episcopal 


Visitation,” like every other product of his 

wit, retains the original whimsicality of idea. 
The example given in these pages of Lady 

Stanley’s humour was contributed to the 





early martyrs of the club, 
were prosecuted for ‘ play- 
ing of the gowff on the 
links of Leith every Sab- 
bath the time of the 
sermonses.’” 

“During the Time of 
the Sermonses” was ex- 
hibited at the Academy in 
1898, and since that time 
its engraved copies in the 
shop-windows have con- 
tributed not a little to the 
gaiety of our streets. 

The late Henry Stacy 
Marks, R.A., as an ex- 
ponent of the humour of 
bird-life, has had no suc- 
cessor at the Royal Aca- 
demy. The best of his 
pictures are still freshly 
remembered—“ An Epis- 
copal Visitation,” “A 
Select Committee,” etc. 
Mr. Marks, as everyone 
who knew him well recol- 
lects, was naturally gifted 
with a keen whimsicality 
which he was able to spon- 
taneously impart to his 
canvas. But although 
always having the aspect 
of spontaneity, some of his 
humorous pictures were 
only produced after much 
toilsome effort. He spent 
three months in continu- 
ous work, for instance, on 
“A Select Committee,” 
making studies for it 
among the birds in the 
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“ FRUSTRATED,” 


(By permission of B. Brooks & Sons, Owners of the Copyright.) 
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Royal Academy before her marriage, when 
she was still Miss Dorothy Tennant in fact 
as well as in fame. Most of Lady Stanley’s 
studies in the child-life of London streets 
have a touch of pathos as well as of 
humour; but this is because they are, as 
a rule, so true to actuality. In “An Arab 
Steed” she has given free play to her 
fancy, with the result that the comic element 
is supreme. As a child in a big West-end 
house she used to paint her dolls, and these 
earliest pictures were, I believe, full of 
mirth and fun. Then came the subduing 
influence of art training in London and 
Paris, followed by the important discovery 
of the picturesque possibilities of the street- 
arab. With “An Arab Steed” might be 
coupled, perhaps, Lady Stanley’s “ Heads or 
Tails,” another of her Academy pictures, for 
its quiet, unforced humour. Mr. Walter 
Hunt’s picture, “Frustrated,” which we re- 
produce, is an excellent example of the kind 
of humour of which it is our object to give 
specimens in this article. 

No one who saw “For the Safety of the 
Public” at the Academy in 1887 can have for- 
gotten the comic 
exceleneroi hs ———_—_—_—_—_——_——, 
picture of a muz- | 
zled puppy, and 
it has been a mat- 
ter for regret to 
some of its admir- 
ers that the artist, 
Mr. Edmund 
Caldwell, has not 
attempted to re- 
peat his success. 
A charming fox- 
terrier, belonging 
to a friend of the 
artist — “one of 
those rare models 
that suggest good 
subjects ”—sat for 
the picture. Mr. 
Caldwell had 
made several 
studies of him for 
a picture entitled 
* Wonders of the 
Deep”—two little 
dogs watching 
some gold-fish in 
a bowl—and 
these studies, to- 
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suggested to him the painting of “For the 
Safety of the Public.” 7 

For a long time the artist could not think 
of an apt title. One day it was remarked 
by a friend that inspiration might be found 
in the police notice on the subject, and 
forthwith they proceeded to the nearest 
police-station. ‘There the first line of the 
“ Muzzling Order,” “For the Safety of the 
Public,” gave Mr. Caldwell his title. The 
Chief Commissioner of Police at that time, 
Sir Edmund Henderson, who wrote the 
notice, has since often bantered the artist 
upon their joint authorship. The picture was 
purchased at the private view by the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts, and is now at Holly Lodge, 
Highgate. Of late years, it may be added, 
Mr. Caldwell has devoted himself to big- 
game subjects, which he rarely exhibits. 

On looking at the pictures reproduced here 
one can hardly fail to observe the importance 
of a good title to humour on canvas. Its 
assistance has not, in the past, been dis- 
dained by the greatest masters. Landseer’s 
“Dignity and Impudence,” for instance, is 
a great picture from whatever point of view 
it is regarded, but 
its popularity 
woulld certainly 
not have been 
the same had it 
been less happily 
christened. Peru- 
sal of the Aca- 
demy catalogues 
during the last few 
years, however, 
reveals a number 
of other pictures 
whose humour is 
wholly dependent 
on their titles. 
But the art of the 
canvas must equal 
that of its title in 
such cases if ap- 
preciation is to be 
sound, and, sub- 
ject to this condi- 
tion,the humourof 
the Royal Acade- 
my can nevercom- 
promise its true 
dignity, even 
though humour 
should become 








gether with the 
anti-muzzling 
agitation of 1886, 





“FOR THE SAFETY OF THE PURLIC.” 
From the Picture by E. Caldwell. 
(By permission of Messrs. 1 P. Me doza, Limited, St. James's Gallery, 
Owners of the Copyright and publishers of the etching.) 


more plentiful 
there than it is at 
present. 























The River Fort. 


A TALE OF THE 


NORTH-WEST FRONTIER. 


By FRANK SAVILE. 


ISS VANE and Major Fenton 
j had strolled up the slope 
behind the tents to sit down 
beneath the shadow of a great 
boulder. The camp, bathed 
in the April sunshine, lay 
stretched at their feet. Just beyond its out- 
skirts a cloud of dust rolled on towards the 
river banks, parting now and again to reveal 
glimpses of green and gold, and lit with 
swift gleams of scabbard and lance. ‘The 
torrent shone like molten silver between grey 
overhanging rocks, till it disappeared two 
miles away into the shadows thrown by a 
towering crag in the very centre of the 
ravine. The battlements that crowned the 
crag were distinct against the sky, and it was 
evident that the horsemen who had set the 
dust astir were making straight for them. 
Fenton smiled grimly, as he pointed towards 
the group. 

“There goes the blackest rascal on all the 
frontier line,” said he. 

Miss Vane arched her eyebrows beneath 
the shadow of her hat. 

“ Afrullah Khan?” she asked, with great 
surprise. “I thought his manners perfect.” 

Fenton nodded. 

“This afternoon they left nothing to be 
desired,” he agreed ; “ but they won’t bear 
the strong light of history. Unspeakable 
legends of cruelty hang about his name.” 

“T think you are a little hard. He has 
fought us; he has been beaten. Now he 
sees that nothing is to be gained by further 
resistance, so he makes his submission and 
makes it freely.” 

“Quite so. While we keep our present 
garrison at Assourah in all probability he will 
be submissive enough. Wait till the road- 
making is finished and the troops are with- 
drawn.” 

She shook her head. 

“Nonsense,” she said, decidedly. ‘“ You 
may trust a woman’s instincts a good deal 
farther than a man’s suspicions. I feel 
certain that he means honestly by us ; that 
he wishes to demonstrate his good faith. 
That is why he has asked Henry to return 
his visit before we move camp to-morrow.” 

Fenton stared. 

“Do you mean to tell me that he has 
asked the Colonel into his fort—into Fort 
Kotal ?” he demanded. 





“Ves. We are going to ride over when 
the sun gets a little lower.” 

“We! Who are we?” 

“ Beatrice, Henry, and I.” 

Fenton started to his feet with something 
like the sound of an oath. 

“Am I to understand that Colonel 
Maeworth is going to take his wife -and 
you into that jackal’s den? He must be 
mad !” 

“Really, Major Fenton, I think you may 
trust my brother-in-law to take proper care 
of, at any rate, his wife. Bee is most 
anxious to go. So am I.” 

“ But—but—” he stammered, hardly know- 
ing what words to use, so great was his 
vehemence, “ but he can’t know what he is 
doing! Not-a soul but Afrullah Khan’s own 
brigands have ever seen the inside of Fort 
Kotal since it was built. And they—in 
addition to the frightful oaths of fealty they 
have sworn—have got to come to him 
certified by blood-guiltiness. There isn’t 
one of the villains but is stained with murder 
or worse !” 

“ Well,” she answered, complacently, “ that 
only proves my theory that his submission is 
thorough, or he wouldn’t do it.” 

“Tt proves that he is up to some 
scoundrelly trick,” exploded Fenton; “ you 
sha’n’t go.” 

The smile vanished from her face. 

“ Sha’n’t ?” she asked, coldly. 

“TI shall use my every effort to prevent 
it,” stammered Fenton. “I shall explain 
matters to the Colonel. He has no previous 
knowledge of Afrullah Khan. I have.” 

“T think I can trust Henry to know his 
own mind,” said the girl, “‘ and I shall have a’ 
poor opinion of him if he changes it. Why, 
he would be failing in his duty to the 
Government if he neglected such an oppor- 
tunity of gaining the goodwill of the hill- 
men.” 

“Their goodwill / 
!” cried the 


The goodwill of a 
Pathan ! man. “The black- 
guard wouldn’t know the meaning of the 
term if you explained it to him for an hour! 
To him peace is only the interval used to 
prepare for further war! And I wish to 
goodness Macworth hadn’t told him what 
our convoy was. When he heard that those 
cases contained the rifles for the new levies, 
and that there was a round thousand of 
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“po YOU MEAN TO TELL ME THAT HE HAS ASKED THE COLONEL INTO HIS FORT ?' 


them, his eyes grew simply wolfish—there is 
no other word for it.” 

“No doubt you would have made an 
infinitely better commander for the convoy 
than my brother-in-law,” said Miss Vane, 
sarcastically, “but as he happens to be in 
charge of it—and of me—I shall venture to 
be guided by his opinions. Shall we go 
down? I see Beatrice waving her hand to 
signal that tea is ready.” 


Fenton flinched. He looked at her 
appealingly as they turned down the rocky 


path. 

“II didn’t mean to be rude,” he said, 
humbly. 

“ But you were,” said the girl, sharply, and 
an instant later regretted it. But as she was 
proud enough to keep her regrets to herself 
the rest of the walk was passed in a con- 
strained and rather miserable silence. 

Though nothing was openly announced it 
was tacitly understood in the camp that, 
though there were eight other officers, the 
chair next to Miss Vane at tea-time belonged 
of right to Fenton. Some slight surprise 
therefore was felt, though not shown, when 
he relinquished both this right and his tea 


by walking off to the Colonel’s tent. Miss 
Vane plunged valiantly into the general 
conversation. 

Although he was sore at his snubbing, it 
was anxiety that filled the Major’s heart. He 
was only second in command of the convoy 
that was taking rifles, ammunition, and stores 
to Assourah, but his ten years’ experience on 
the frontier had taught him much that his 
Colonel had yet to learn. What he had 
heard from Miss Vane made Fenton anxious to 
commence his commander’s education at once. 

Round the tea-table the talk concerned 
itself with the guest of the afternoon 
Afrullah Khan, lord of Fort Kotal and of 
the adjacent uplands. 

“ His citadel is practically impregnable for 
mountain warfare,” said Forrest, of the 
Sikhs, pointing towards it as he spoke. “ Of 
course, a field-gun or two would blow it into 
fragments, but till we appeared on the scene 
he had nothing to fear but jezails and 
perhaps one or two old smooth-bore Cabul 
cannon. So he has dominated the country- 
side pretty absolutely.” 

“He could be starved out?” suggested 
Mrs. Macworth. 
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Forrest shook his head. 

“There are acres of cellars in the rock 
below—enough to hold two years’ grain, at 
least. He keeps them full, too.” 

“ How about water, though? There surely 
can’t be wells in that granite crag ?” 

Forrest laughed. 

“It is the other way about,” said he. “In 
flood time they have rather too much, if 
anything. The Kotal River runs ¢4vough the 
fort.” 

“Through it?” echoed Miss Vane. 

“Yes. The walls straddle the stream, so 
to speak. The river boils through the very 
centre of the courtyard.” 

“But there is an entrance at once, then. 
The fort can’t be impregnable.” 

Carruthers, wing commander of the 
Gurkhas, chuckled. 

“If you think it can be taken by swim- 
ming,” said he, “you are making a very 
huge mistake. There is a great wrought-iron 
grating across the tunnel that passes under 
the fortification, and the torrent gushes against 
it at something like thirty miles an hour. 
They have nothing to fear there.” 

Miss Vane set down her tea-cup with a 
smile. 

“Tt sounds most romantic from your 
description,” she said, briskly, “and I am 
delighted we are going to see it with our very 
own eyes. We are going over to visit it in a 
few minutes.” 

Forrest’s eyes grew wide. 

“Visit the fort!” he exclaimed. 

The obvious surprise in his voice irritated 
Violet Vane. It seemed to confirm Fenton’s 
words of the afternoon. 

“The Colonel is going to take us,” she 
said, curtly. 

“Oh, I think there must be a mistake,” 
said Forrest, confidently, but at this moment 
the man in question appeared at his tent 
door. Fenton was speaking to him with 
evident eagerness, but Colonel Macworth 
was frowning. His last words were audible 
toall round the little tea-table. 

“Thank you, Fenton,” he said, drily. “ You 
have done what you believe to be your duty. 
But as I don’t share your views you must not 
be surprised if I don’t attend to your warnings. 
Give mea cup of tea, my dear,” he said to 
his wife as he dropped into a chair, “and 
then you and Vi had better get your habits 
on. We start almost directly.” 

When the horses were brought round Miss 
Vane made no objection to Fenton’s lifting 
her to her saddle. In fact, she threw a little 
additional cordiality into her voice as she 


thanked him to atone for her ungracious 
words of the afternoon. Fenton’s hand 
was trembling as he smoothed her skirt into 
place. He raised his eyes quickly. 

“Must you go?” he asked, with a sudden 
impulse. 

The ghost of a frown clouded her smile. 

“Of course,” she answered, as she drew 
the reins between her fingers. ‘“ How very 
extraordinary you are! Of course I must go!” 

“Then take this,” he said, eagerly, and 
drew a small object from his pocket and 
pressed it into her hand. The girl looked 
down to recognise, with great surprise, a neat 
little nickel-plated revolver. 

She stared at it, hesitated, made as if she 
would return it, and then her lips began to 
move. Her brother-in-law’s voice forestalled 
her. 

“We are waiting, Violet,” said Macworth, 
stiffly. He was under the impression that 
Fenton was using dissuasions which, as his 
superior officer, he resented. 

Miss Vane started slightly and blushed. 
She thrust the pistol into the breast of her 
habit and her spur into her horse’s flank, 
and cantered after her sister; but over her 
shoulder she threw a look at Fenton which 
was puzzled, anxious, and a little appealing. A 
minute later the dust was whirling up behind 
her horse’s hoofs. 

The three trotted slowly off into the 
shadows that the sunset slanted across the 
ravine, while the escort of eight sowars rode 
a discreet thirty paces in the rear. Fenton 
watched the little cavalcade dwindle into the 
distance, reach the river, and follow its banks 
to the walls of the fort. Through his 
binoculars he could distinguish the gaily-clad 
crowd that swarmed out to do them due 
honour, and then lost sight of them within 
the darkness of the arched gateway. He 
turned with a heavy heart to detail sentries 
and pickets for the night. He drew them 
from the Gurkhas. It is a silent-footed man 
indeed who can rush a Gurkha post. 

Time passed. The glow of the sunset 
paled and died. The dusk grew deeper. 
Sentries were changed. The camp began to 
compose itself around the fires, yet no sound 
of the returning party was heard. Fenton 
examined his watch. They had been gone 
close on a couple of hours. 

He remembered that Macworth had put 
the utmost limit of their absence at an hour 
and a half. He began to walk up and down. 
He strained his ears into the night for the 
jingle of curb and accoutrement, but nothing 
broke the silence of the ravine. 
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Half an hour later he roused Forrest, curtly 
bade him take command, and ordered the 
remaining forty Sikhs to boot and saddle. 
In another two minutes they were crossing 
the plain at the gallop to finally draw rein 
before the closed gates of Fort Kotal. There 
was silence on the battlements save for the 
purr of the cream-white eddy round the 
river grating. Suddenly through the darkness 
came a challenge, followed—so Fenton could 
have sworn—by a grim chuckle. 

He walked his horse forward in front of 
the troopers. 

“Tell the Colonel 
Sahib that I await him 
with escort,” he 
called. 

The reply came on 
the instant :-— 


“And he you, sahib 


and he you. For 
two hours we have 
curbed his im- 


patience.” 

The flare of a score 
of torches broke into 
the darkness of the 
towers above him. A 
hundred villainous 
faces grinned wickedly 
along the parapet: a 
hundred voices rained 
filthy jests at the 
staring soldiers. The 
hoarse laughter of the 
Pathans rang into the 
desert echoes. Then 
from the centre of the 
group a tall figure rose 


to curse them into 
silence. 
“Cease, dogs!” 


commanded Afrullah 
Khan. “ Let me have 
speech with this lag- 
gard who waits and is 
awaited.” 

He made a motion 
of his hand to 
unseen followers 
behind. 

“Is this your quest, 


soldier?” he de- 
manded. 

An oath burst from 
Fenton’s lips. A 


chorus of vengeful 
curses rang down the 
ranks of the Sikhs. 
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Bound and stark, lashed at elbow, wrist, 
and ankle, a figure was thrust forward 
into the glare. The hopeless, tortured 
eyes were eloquent of the despair the 
gagged lips could not utter. Fenton 
gasped in his rage and his astonishment, 
and Afrullah Khan laughed grimly at the 
sound. The Englishman pulled himself 
together. 

** Pathan dog!” he shouted, “as surely as 
the river runs you shall be hanged from your 
own battlements if this man and his following 


“A FIGURE WAS THRUST FORWARD INTO THE GLARE.” 
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be not immediately released and humblest 
apology made !” 

“ And as surely as the moon shines upon 
the river that runs, English jackal, no 
apology shall be made and no release shall 
be given till my terms are met. Hear them! 
Pile here beneath my walls the cases of rifles 
which you guard, and by my life and by 
the Holy Prophet’s beard I swear to give you 
the man and his women unharnied. Continue 
to chatter idle threats to me, and it will 
go ill with the memsahibs; and as for the 
Colonel Sahib”—he licked his thick lips 
and spoke slowly —“ the Colonel Sahib I will 
deal with—I, with mine own hands.” 

Fenton gripped at his saddle in the agony 
of his indecision. ‘To leave Macworth and 
the two women to the mercies of this 
unspeakable scoundrel was unthinkable. To 
betray his trust—and perhaps unavailingly, 
for who could trust a Pathan’s word ?— 
was not that unthinkable, too? No, there 
was but one course open in honour: to 
meet threats with threats and force with 
force —to fling his command at those battle- 
ments and cow that grinning fiend with 
the terrors of a vengeance that should be 
red indeed. To this effect his answer went 
back. 

“Touch a hair of their heads, Afrullah 
Khan, and by every shrine you hold holy I 
swear to you that no man of your following 
shall be left alive, no single stone of your 
walls upon another! Release them to me 
instantly, before I bring my guns to batter 
your puny walls into dust!” 

The Pathan laughed. 

“Well crowed, cockerel!” he cried. 
“You. have no guns. Did I not satisfy 
myself of that this afternoon? And if you 
would attack with rifles, come, then, and be 
welcome! For each man that reaches to 
within fifty yards of my gates I will owe 
you his weight in silver!” 

He strode over to his prisoner as he spoke 
and dragged the gag from his lips. 

“Let this underling of yours know the 
measure of my mercies,” he commanded, 
“and your pains if they be not met!” 

Macworth leaned over the parapet, held 
by those behind him. He looked Fenton 
steadfastly in the eyes. 

“It is my fault, and I and mine must 
suffer,” he said, sternly. “ Have no fear for 
the women. Thanks to you, Vi has a means 
of escape for them both. I /fordid a rescue. 
There is not the ghost of a chance—you 
would all be wiped out. Surround the fort. 
Send for reinforcements to Peshawur—and 
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Then you can take your vengeance. 


” 


get guns. 
But give him no rifles—refuse- 

Someone among Afrullah’s followers must 
have had a glimmering of English. He 
cried fiercely to his leader. The Pathan 
silenced Macworth with a blow upon the lips 
before he stuffed the gag again between his 
teeth, Then he turned to the group 
below. 

“Till dawn I give you,” he cried, “till 
dawn. Then if the rifle-cases be not piled 
one at a time beside the postern, your white 
lambs shall cry to you indeed. But hear 
me! If more than two carriers approach, or 
they be armed, in that instant they shall 
perish. 1” : 





You have my leave to go! 

The torches dropped behind the screen of 
the battlements. The prisoner was dragged 
out of sight. The shadowy sentries began 
to patrol the battlements again, and Fenton 
was left with his troopers, bewildered, hesi- 
tating, baffled. He had eight hours to make 
up his mind—eight only. He bade half-a- 
dozen troopers draw off into the cover of the 
hill shadows and keep watch, while with the 
remainder he galloped back to take counsel 
with his comrades. 

The stillness of the camp woke to furious 
uproar when the soldiers heard the tale their 
fellows had to tell. The ressaldars and 
subadars came as a wrathful deputation, 
demanding to be led against this nest of 
hill-cats upon the instant. For the time 
being they were quieted with promises. A 
great vengeance should be taken —that 
Fenton Sahib promised, but they must wait. 
The little Gurkha infantrymen trotted back 
to their camp fires and began to whet their 
kukries impatiently. 

Yet, for all his cheerful words to the men, 
despair was on Fenton’s face as he met his 
brother officers’ eyes. What in Heaven’s 
name could they do? Could they only carry 
out Macworth’s orders—watch, besiege, and 
hear, perchance, the tortured cries of English- 
women in silence? They swore not. The 
lives of four hundred men should be wasted 
before that came about. But was there no 
other way? The night was drawing on. 
Was nothing to be attempted ? 

And then Forrest spoke. 

“The coolies with the first load might 
take a charge of dynamite, leave it beneath 
the walls, and blow ina breach. If we are 
waiting in the mountain shadows half a mile 
off we might win a way in before the first 
confusion has subsided.” 

Fenton nodded. 

“ Something of the kind has been haunting 
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my own brain,” he said, “but it cannot 
be left to coolies. They would flinch at the 
last and give the whole thing away. And 
Afrullah Khan is no fool. ‘There can be 
no time-fuse—he would send his underlings 
out and extinguish it. But a man might 
blow in a breach with a fercussion fuse the 
instant he laid the case down.” 

“ And be blown into fragments himself?” 
said Carruthers. 

Fenton nodded. 

“Of course,” he said, simply. “ And for 
me there is no question of living if those 
ladies are not rescued,” he added, quietly. 

For the moment they stared at him in 
silence. What was there to say? 

“And as temporary commander of this 
force I claim the right to do the thing 
myself,” he went on, rising to his feet. “ We 
may call that settled.” 

The six others burst into a tumult of 
expostulation. Each spoke at once, giving 
fifty reasons why he and he alone should die. 
Fenton silenced them curtly. The thing was 
already arranged. 

And then from the background a new 
voice joined the discussion. Haughton, the 
doctor, asked humbly if it was permitted a 
mere non-combatant to speak. 

Fenton shrugged his shoulders. 
is drawing on,” he said, shortly. 

“I don't want to waste time,” said Haugh- 
ton, smiling, “and at the same time I don’t 
want to waste a man’s life. Your plan is 
worthy of you, Fenton ; but why not let the 
river do for you what you have decided to 
do yourself? The torrent there can take a 
charge of dynamite into Afrullah Khan’s 
stronghold a great deal more certainly than 
you can, eh?” 

Fenton looked at him earnestly. 

“You mean we might set a charge of 
dynamite afloat on a raft? The men in the 
fort would see the fuse burning and rush out 
and drown it, even if it were not dashed to 
pieces long before it arrived.” 

“No ; I didn’t mean that,” said Haughton. 

“What did you mean, then?” cried 
Fenton, impatiently. 

Haughton jerked his 
shoulder. 

“If you will come with me to the hospital 
tent I can explain much more quickly,” he 
said, and led the way into the darkness. 
Fenton followed. 

“Private Jones has fractured his patella,” 
he said, as he entered a tent where a night- 
light burned dimly, “and I have managed to 
make his leg comfortable. Now it will have 


“ Time 


thumb over his 
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to be uncomfortable till we get up to 
Assourah, but I don’t think he will mind 
when I tell him why.” 

He gently roused the sleeping man in the 
cot-bed. The soldier stared up at the two 
wonderingly. 

‘“‘T have to borrow that air-cushion beneath 
your knee for the Colonel’s lady, Jones,” said 
Haughton. 

The man bent forward and plucked it out 
from beneath the clothes without a word of 
comment. Haughton smiled as he arranged 
a pillow to take its place. ‘“ You don’t ask 
what I’m taking it for,” he said. 

“Isn’t it for the Colonei’s wife?” said the 
private, simply. “Sure she may have it and 
welcome. Not ill, I hope, sir?” 

And then Haughton gave him a short 
explanation, which unfortunately sent the 
patient’s temperature up three degrees at a 
bound. ‘They left him writhing beneath the 
agony of the knowledge that there was a 
fight in immediate prospect and that he 
would be out of it. 

Haughton held up the bulky grey bag to 
Fenton. 

“ Now do you understand ?” he asked. 

“No,” said the other, stolidly; “I’m 
blessed if I do.” 

“It’s simple enough,” said Haughton. 
“T unrip one side of this, suspend in the 
middle of it a glass phial with a few of the 
picric acid detonators you showed me the 
other day, add a pound or two of gun-cotton, 
and sew up the slit again. Then I blow out 
the bag to its fullest extension. If we set it 
afloat down the stream it can come to no 
harm till it reaches the grating, because it is 
so light and pliable.” 

“ And then?” queried Haughton. 

“Then it will jostle and bang about the 
iron bars.” 

“Yes. For hours, probably.” 

“No,” said Haughton, “for the simple 
reason that I shall have made a minute 
puncture in it. When sufficient air has 
escaped, the phial will break as it is tossed 
against the bars, explode the dynamite or 
gun-cotton—I know you have brought plenty 
for road-making—and then Afrullah Khan’s 
battlements - 

“Fly into the air,” cried Fenton, as he 
slapped him on the back. “By Jove! 
Haughton, I believe you’ve saved us !” 

“TI hope I have saved you, at any rate,’ 
said Haughton, as he began his preparations. 
“ Now go and make your own arrangements 
and try to remember that you are going to 
see Miss Vane again. That haggard face of 
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yours fairly frightened me a few minutes 
back.” 

Fenton wrung his hand silently and hurried 
out into the night. 

Half an hour later the moon shone down 
on three hundred men stealing by twos and 
threes to the cover of the boulders that 
fringed the plain within half a mile of the 
fort. It was a space that the agile little 
Gurkhas could be trusted to cover within 
four minutes at need. The forty Sikhs, on 
their wiry. Walers, believed that they could 
do it in less than a hundred seconds. 

Down on the triver-bank Haughton was 
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The three realized that they were placing 
themselves in the very grip of death. But it 
was necessary that they should be near 
enough to the scene of the coming explosion 
to profit by the confusion, to win a way into 
the breach, and to hold it for the one furious 
minute that must ensue before their troopers 
joined them. They lurched along slowly to 
give the floating vengeance time to work, 
making many halts to get their breath, and 
taking shorter and shorter paces as_ they 
neared their goal. They were within a 
furlong of the gates when they received a 
check that they had not foreseen. 





“HE RAISED HIS HAND TO A COUPLE OF WAITING COOLIES.” 


busy for a minute. Then he raised his hand 
to a couple of waiting coolies, a hundred 
yards away. They staggered out into the 
full moonlight of the plain, swinging a long 


case between them, one that contained 
rifles, indeed, but only three. The bulk of 
the contents was human flesh. Fenton, 


stained a dark chocolate and clad in little 
beside a tunic and waist-cloth, with Hiram 
Singh, the ressaldar major, was carrying Car- 
ruthers, the lightest of the other officers, 


stretched out at length in this new coffin. 
Vol. xxiii.—78 


“Halt where you are! I will send for 
your burden,” roared Afrullah Khan from the 
battlements. 

Fenton swore beneath his breath. 

“The old villain is taking no chances,” he 
whispered to the ressaldar. 

The man nodded. 

“No, sahib. The notion of blowing up 
the walls under cover of laying down the 
cases has occurred to him as well as to us. 
But Haughton Sahib’s scheme — that is 
beyond his evil mind. Have no fear.” 
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The clang of the opening gate was heard. 
Four dark figures came padding through the 
moonlight on bare feet. Two fierce eyes 
scanned Fenton’s face, and a snarling Pathan 
voice said :— 

“ Return to your masters, sons of pigs, and 
say that there is need of haste. There are 
forty cases to bring and it wants but six hours 
of dawn. Away with you!” 

He and his fellows bent to lift the burden 
the other two had laid down. Fenton hesi- 
tated, uncertain for the moment how to act. 
Why did the explosion lag ? 

“Thy servants have need of rest,” he 
whimpered, in true coolie fashion. “Let it 
be granted us that we sit a moment to recover 
breath.” 

The Pathan stopped—suspicious. It was 
not like an ordinary Bengali camp-follower. 
Such a one should be scampering back to 
his fellows, thankful to find himself alive. 
He peered up into Fenton’s face. As ill-luck 
would have it the Englishman’s disguise 
slipped. 
above the level of his tunic. 

The Pathan’s voice rang out in the shrill 
cry of “Treachery !” 

There was instant bustle in the fort. 
Torches flamed—scores of eager faces lined 
the parapet. The sound of the gates being 
opened anew clanged into the night; the 
roar of voices and the clash of weapons 
stormed the echoes. 

And then, as if the lightning had rent the 
darkness, a crimson streak flared into the sky 
and the thunderous boom of the explosion 
swallowed all lesser sounds into nothing- 
ness. The river wall, the towers, the 
grating, the bastion with its swarm ot armed 
men, burst upwards into spinning fragments. 
Where a moment before had been dim 
shadows above tne wash of innumerable 
eddies was a great rent into the heart of 
the citadel—a breach that laid the courtyard 
open to the very level of the plain. 

Hiram Singh’s tulwar had leaped from its 
concealment in his sash to find a new sheath 
in the Pathan’s throat. Bullets from Fenton’s 
revolver had accounted for two more. The 
fourth raced for the shattered fort, screaming 
sbrilly, while the Englishmen and the Sikh 
panted at his heels. 

Carruthers halted a bare second to bring 
his rifle to his shoulder. At the sound of 
the report the runner pitched forward upon 
the very brink of the opening, his outflung 
arms outlined against the glare within. At 
the same moment the three heard the thunder 
of the charge sweeping up from behind. 





A streak of white skin showed | 
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An instant later the troopers halted their 
horses upon their very haunches, flung the 
reins upon their necks tetherless, and stormed 
at their leader’s back into the shambles of 
the inner court. 

For a moment it seemed as if resistance 
was to lack to the attack. Then with yells 
of rage half a hundred Pathans came with a 
rush from a dozen doors and windows, 
Afrullah Khan at their head, every curse— 
and they are many—that a hillman knows 
snarling between his yellow teeth. Fenton 
leaped forward to meet him, Hiram Singh at 
his elbow. 

The Pathan leader rushed on, but not at 
the Englishman. He swerved. With a quick 
turn of the heel he made for an open door- 
way at the courtyard end, his men, following 
blindly, with him. 

Instinct made Fenton understand the 
hideous grin upon the Pathan’s face. He 
knew himself undone—he was going to take 
vengeance. Somewhere up that dark entry 
the prisoners were caged, their fate still 
trembling in the balance ! 

He shouted to his troopers to cut the 
others off, and led them with a rush that 
jammed the doorway with a furious mob of 
slashing men, who cut, and cut blindly, at 
friend or foe—a jostle of living and dying 
that heaved like a troubled whirlpool as some 
suffocated wretch fell to smothered agonies, 
or when some panting hillman’s muscles were 
galvanized into superhuman strength by a 
bullet in heart or brain. Out of the turmoil 
only two men won an entrance through the 
doorway across the heaped corpses — the 
Pathan leader and Fenton; Afrullah Khan 
had a lead of a dozen steps. He bounded 
up the stairs. 

Fenton, following, heard the clash of a lock 
and the jar of an opening door. He leaped 
the last flight six stairs at a time to overtake 
his adversary. Afrullah Khan turned, with 
the door half open behind him, and raised 
his blade. The Englishman covered him 
with his revolver. There was no report, only 
a tiny click. He had emptied it in the court- 
yard fray ! 

The Pathan gave a triumphant cry. He 
raised his sword to the full height of his arm. 
Fenton flung up his wrist weakly to break 
the coming blow and slipped upon the 
uneven stair. The glittering blade seemed 
to hang aloft untold ages before it fell—-he 
gasped—do what he would he winced before 
the coming shock. 

And then the sword fell, indeed, but alone. 
It clattered from Afrullah Khan’s grasp to 
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the floor as a sharp report filled the echoes of 
the stairway. The Pathan staggered, rocked 
against the opposite wall, and slid to the 
pavement. A reeking wound stared in his 
back, while the faint blue mist of powder- 
smoke came drifting through the still half- 
opened door. 

And Fenton, too, reeled down unconscious. 
The strain upon his overwrought nerves had 
been too great. 


When his senses fluttered slowly back to 
him ten minutes 


later the fight 
was over. Red 
flashes still flared 
upon the plain 
and the rifles 


still spoke, but 
they only told of 
hunted — hillmen 
flying to the up- 
land gorges be- 
fore the Gurkha 
pursuit. Within 
the courtyard 
Colonel Mac- 
worth was al- 
ready in com- 
mand of his 
rescuing men. 
Fenton stared 
drowsily at Afrul- 
lah Khan’s body, 
still lying where 
it fell. Still half 
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dazed, he turned to see Violet Vane watching 
him with anxious, questioning eyes. They 
were alone. 

“ He—he was shot down from behind,” 
he muttered, weakly. 

She was pale, but she did not falter. Her 
eyes avoided the Pathan’s corpse and fixed 
themselves steadily on Fenton’s face. 

“T shot him—I,” she answered, control- 
ling a shudder. 

He looked up at her wonderingly. 

“ You—you saved my life ?” he cried. 

‘*Or you 
mine?” she 
said, trying to 
smile. 

He staggered 
to his feet. His 
eyes were shin- 
ing. His lips 
moved with 
words that he 
hesitated to say. 
He had no 
need. 

‘And so,” 
she said, eagerly, 
impulsively, “ if 
your life belongs 
to me, mine is 
yours — yours,” 
and laid her 
hands upon his 
shoulders and 
her face upon his 
breast. 


“ie WAS SHOT DOWN FROM BEHIND,’ HE MUTTERED, WEAKLY.” 





Pampas 
By ARTHUR 


AMPAS GRASS has long been 
known in Europe and the 
United States, having been 
introduced into England from 
Buenos Ayres in 1843 and 
into the United States in 1848. 
Its home is on the pampas, or great prairies, 
of South America, which extend over an area 
of one and a half million square miles 
in Peru, the Argentine Republic, Patagonia, 
and other regions. During the wet season 
the pampas supply food for enormous herds 
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female plants while yet immature, pull them 
from their sheaths, and dry them in the sun. 
A good deal of experimenting was required 
before the growers were able to cure the 
plumes so that they would not drop to pieces 
when dry. After several trials a marketable 
article was produced and found a sale in 
Santa Barbara and San Francisco. Then a 
florist in New York ordered a few hundred 
plumes, and soon repeated his order. 

In response to the rapidly growing demand 
for the plumes the producer extended his 
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of wild horses and cattle, but in summer they 
are dry and parched. Only the female plants 
of the pampas grass possess the beautiful 
feathery plumes which are the chief reason 
of its adoption as an ornament to lawns and 
gardens. Most of the plumes are of a 
silvery, glossy white colour, but some have a 
purple and others a yellow tinge. 

It is now nearly forty years ago since 
pampas grass was raised from seed in the 
county of Santa Barbara, in Southern Cali- 
fornia, by a Mr. Joseph Sexton, who sold 
several hundreds of the plants to adorn 
gardens. 

Two years after the introduction of pampas 
grass into California it was accidentally dis- 
covered that in order to obtain the fluffy, 
feathery plumes it is necessary to gather the 
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plantation, and by increased care in manipu- 
lation contrived to make the plumes both 
larger and handsomer. ‘The production of 
the plumcs was highly profitable. As a 
proof of this the case may be cited of a 
woman who planted twenty-eight acres with 
the grass, from which in one year she sold 
260,000 plumes at a price varying from six 
guineas to twelve guineas per thousand. 
Taking an average of eight guineas per 
thousand, the amount realized during the 
year was not less than two thousand guineas. 
When first introduced into the New York 
market the plumes sold for half a guinea 
apiece, and for a long time the ordinary 
retail price was two shillings. Then it 
dropped to tenpence, and later to fivepence. 
At last the number of plumes became so 
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From a Photo. by) A TUFT OF PAMPAS GRASS, 


great that the grower received only one half- 
penny for small ones and one penny for 
large specimens. 

Pampas grass requires a low, moist soil, 
and for the first year or two considerable 
cultivation is necessary to keep the weeds 
down. In order to be sure of getting 
female plants the roots are divided; they 
are then planted in rows at intervals of 
about 16ft. The plants begin to produce 
plumes in their second year; in the third 
they produce a larger number; in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth they are at their best ; 
and afterwards the productiveness falls off. 


Just before the 
harvest time 
arrives the grass 
is trimmed, so as 
to make it easy to 
reach the plumes. 
As is the case with 
nearly all plants 
and trees in Cali- 
fornia, pampas 
grass grows very 
luxuriantly, a 
bunch reaching 
a height and width 
of about 2oft. and 
weighing about a 
ton. 

In the second 
week of September 
the plumes begin 
to show through 
the green sheaths, 
but as they do 
all come to maturity at once the 
plants must be watched. The harvest 
lasts until October. When the plumes 
protrude about six inches from the sheaths 
they are cut, and the sheaths are stripped 
off by pulling upwards. The edges of 
the grass are so sharp that, if the gatherer 
attempts to strip the sheath downwards, he 
will cut his hands, even though he wears thick 
gloves to protect them. The plumes are laid 
down on the drying-ground in rows, and for 
forty-eight hours are left exposed to the sun by 
day and the dew by night, being turned 
occasionally. This treatment renders the 
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plumes white and gives them the feathery, 
fluffy appearance which constitutes their 
beauty. But though the heads of the 
plumes are dry, the stems are far from being 
so; they are, therefore, taken to the drying- 


plume; the Spence, which has a long, 
feathery plume; and the Hayward, which 
combines the length and heaviness of the 
other two. Some male plumes have a rose 
colour, but they are not much esteemed, as 
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house and stacked up there in heaps. After 
two weeks or so, being completely dried, they 
are sorted, packed in boxes, and sent away. 
While cultivation has developed several 
varieties of pampas grass, the three principal 
ones are the Collins, which has a_ heavy 


A CORNER OF THE BLEACHING GROUND, 
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they are brittle. If any method of toughen- 
ing them could be discovered they would 
be quite valuable. The Hayward variety 
is named from Mr. E. S. Hayward, a 
grower of much experience, who supplied 
most of the information herein given. 
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The principal markets for pampas plumes 
are London and Hamburg. They are used 
as ornaments or are pulled apart and made 
up in bouquets of dried grasses. In Southern 
California the plumes are employed in large 
quantities to decorate the houses, streets, 
carriages, cycles, automobiles, etc. for 
the floral carnivals given annually in Santa 
Barbara, Los Angeles, and other cities. 
The plumes are easily dyed and retain the 
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colour imparted to them well. The American 
flag has been reproduced in pampas grass 
coloured red, white, and blue. Two or three 
years ago the Republican National Conven- 
tion chose the pampas plume as its emblem, 
and in Europe it is commonly regarded as a 
characteristic product of America. 

As has been said in the earlier part of this 
article, the cultivation of pampas grass was 
highly profitable at first, but it has received a 
severe check. After some years the planta- 
tions cease to be productive, and, unless 
some way is found of renewing the exhausted 
soil, the industry will languish and die out. 
After ground has been devoted for some 
years to the cultivation of pampas grass 
it is hard to put it to any other use, 
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for the roots of the plants become so 
strongly intertwined that to pluck them out 
brings away all the soil down to hard-pan. 
If it becomes absolutely necessary to remove 
the plants, they are undermined and blown 
up with dynamite. This method makes an 
ugly cavity in the ground, which must be 
filled up with soil brought from elsewhere. 
The growing of pampas plumes is certainly 
a fascinating employment, and it is to be 
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regretted that so picturesque and profitable 
an industry should fail to maintain itself. 
A field of the grass, with lustrous, feathery, 
fluffy white plumes waving gracefully in the 
breeze, is a striking and beautiful sight. 
It is also a rare one, for it can be seen 
only when the plumes have been allowed 
to reach maturity before being gathered. 
And, as explained above, if intended for the 
market, the plumes must be gathered before 
reaching this stage, as otherwise they are 
fragile and will not bear transportation. 
The plumes laid out in long rows on the 
grcund to dry and bleach present a re- 
markable appearance, as also does a fiat, 
low- bodied waggon laden with the fluffy, 
cream-white, glistening harvest. 








The Handwriting. 


By RIcHARD MARSH. 


}T was some time after mother’s 
death before we knew if we 
were or were not penniless ; 
and as, of course, it was our 
duty to be prepared for the 
very worst we used to discuss 
among ourselves how, if we were left without 
a farthing, we should earn one. Though I 
am perfectly well aware that a single farthing 
would not have been of much service to us; 
but, then, I suppose everybody knows what I 
mean. 

When there are six children, and the 
eldest is a girl, and she is only sixteen, 
and they have no relatives and not one 
grown-up person to advise them, it does 
seem strange what a very few ways there are 
of making a fortune; that is, within a 
reasonable space of time. So far as I could 
make out from what the others said, for 
every one of them you wanted money to 
start with; and if you had no money it 
was not the slightest use your doing any- 
thing. Then the boys had such impracti- 
cable notions. Dick was full of South Africa. 
He declared that nothing was easier than to 
go to South Africa, find what he called a 
“‘claim,” on which there were tons of gold, 
or so many pounds to the ton, I do not quite 
know which, turn it into a company, and 
there you were, a millionaire, in what he 
termed “a brace of shakes.” But it appeared 
to me that that “ brace of shakes ” would be 
some time in coming. First he would have 
to get to South Africa; then he would have 
to find his “ claim ”—and there was no proof 
that one was found by everyone; then he 
would have to get his company up, which 
might take weeks; and, in the meantime, 
were we supposed to starve? I seemed to 
have read somewhere that a human being 
could not be kept alive without food for 
more than seven days. I doubted if there 
would be much left of me after four-and- 
twenty hours. Jack wanted to be an engine- 
driver on the railway line—a_ profession 





which I feel sure is not too highly paid ; 
whilé Jim actually yearned to be a fireman 
in the fire-brigade, though how he imagined 
that he was going to earn a fortune that way 
was beyond my comprehension. 

Nora and I were reluctantly compelled to 
admit that if our means of sustenance were 


to depend on the efforts of the masculine 
portion of the family we should apparently 
have to go very short indeed. And the 
field for girls did seem to be so circum- 
scribed. As I said to her :— 

“There do seem to be such a few ways in 
which girls can get money.” 

“ There aren’t any.” 

We were in the kitchen, she and I alone 
together. We were supposed to be getting 
the tea ready. There was not a servant 
about the place. And the condition the 
house was getting into in consequence was 
beyond anything. She was sitting on the 
edge of the table, with a coal-scoop in one 
hand and a toasting-fork in the other. Nora 
always was of a pessimistic disposition. She 
invariably looked on the blackest side of 
everything; so one got into the habit of 
allowing for the peculiarity of her outlook. 
Besides, I had in my head at that moment 
the glimmering of an idea how to earn an 
immense amount. 

“There are some ways. For instance, 
there’s writing. There are girls who write 
for papers and all kinds of things.” 

“Only those who can’t write get paid 
anything.” 

I wondered if she had been trying her own 
hand ; the statement did sound so sweeping. 

“There’s teaching. Look at the lots of 
governesses that must be wanted.” 

“Tet ’em be wanted. I prefer prussic 
acid.” 

“ There’s drawing for the magazines.” 

“You might as well talk about drawing for 
the moon—unless you're a perfect idiot. 
Then you might have a chance.” 

I felt sure that she had had experiences of 
her own; her tone was so extremely bitter. 

“And then there are prize competitions. 
There do seem to be a tremendous number 
of them about. And some of them for really 
large prizes.” 

“Prize competitions!” Nora seemed all 
at once to have woke to life and vigour. 
“Promise you won’t split if I tell you some- 
thing?” I promised. “I believe that all 
prize competitions are frauds run by robbers. 
Do you know ”—she brought the toasting- 
fork and coal-scoop together with a bang 
“that I’ve gone in for seventy-two of all 
sorts and kinds and never won a single prize, 
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not even a consolation. And some of them 
were hard enough to kill you. I’ve guessed 
how much money there was at the Bank of 
England ; how many babies were born on a 
Tuesday ; picked out twelve successful foot- 
ball teams ; named three winners at a horse- 
race.” 

“Nora !” 

“IT have; or, at least, I’ve tried to. Much 
the largest prizes are offered for that. I’ve 
drawn things, written things, calculated 
things, prophesied things, made _ things, 
collected things, solved things, sold things. 
Once I tried to sella lot of papers in the 
village for the sake of the coupons, but no 
one would buy a single copy. It was a 
frightful loss. I do believe I’ve tried my 
hand at every sort and kind of thing you 
can think of, and heaps you can’t ; and, as I 
say, I’ve never even won a consolation prize. 
No more prize competitions for me !” 
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exceeding twelve words in length. This you 
had to put into an envelope, which you had to 
seal and endorse with a pseudonym. This 
envelope you had to put into another 
envelope, together with your real name and 
address and a postal order for a shilling, 
or twelve stamps, and send it to the paper. 
The person whose calligraphy was considered 
to show that the writer was the possessor of 
the finest character was to receive one 
hundred pounds. 

One hundred pounds for a shilling! Of 
course, I was perfectly well aware that hosts 
of people would go in, and that as the 
chances of success were presumably equal 
one’s own individual chance was but a small 
one. But, on the other hand, what was a 
shilling? And, also, some people’s writing 
was better than others. As a matter of fact, 
I rather fancied my own. It had been 
admired by several persons. It was large, 

















**NO MORE PRIZE COMPETITIONS FOR ME!” 


That was not encouraging, especially as it 
was a prize competition which I had got in my 
mind’s eye. After her disclosures I did not 
breathe.a word of it to Nora.. But when I 
got up to my bedroom I took out the paper 
in which I had seen all about it, and con- 
sidered. The part which told you about the 
competition was headed “ Delineation of 
Character by Handwriting.” You had to 


write, on a sheet of paper, a sentence not 
Vol. xxiii—79. 


bold, and, I was _ persuaded, distinctly 
characteristic.- I perceivéd that the sentences 
had to be dispatched to the office of the 
paper on the following day. 

Why should not one of mine go with 
them? There really seemed no reason. I 
had twelve stamps. There were pens, ink, 
and paper. My non-success would merely 
add to the list of failures with which the 
family was already credited, making seventy- 
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three. What was that? The question was, 
what sentence should I send? You were left 
to choose your own. But the presumption 
was that your chances of success would not 
be lessened if the one selected was a good one. 
I had it on the instant. My desk chanced 
to be open. There, staring at me on the 
top, was the very thing. 

At Mrs. Sawyer’s school there had once 
been a governess named Winston—Sophia 
Winston. We all of us liked her; I adored 
her. She was one of the best and sweetest 
creatures that ever lived, but her health was 
not very good and she had to leave. Before 
she left 1 asked her to write a motto in my 
book of mottoes. Although she said she 
would, when I came 
to look for the book 
I could not find it 
anywhere. Somehow 
in those days my 
things always were 
playing games of 
hide-and-seek with 
me. So, instead, she 
wrote a motto on a 
sheet of paper. There 
lay the identical sheet 
of paper in front of 
me at that moment. 
I took it up, opened 
it, read it :— 

“Who goes slowly 
goes safely and goes 
far.” 

The very thing! I 
more than fancied 
that it was with madice 
prepense that Miss 
Winston had referred 
me to that rendering 
of what I knew was 
an Italian proverb. 
It was not my custom 
to go slowly or safely 
or—in the sense in 
which the word was 
there used--far. But, 
for the purpose of 
the present competi- 
tion, that was not a 
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done. I was not quite so silly as that. The 
boys would have laughed, especially Dick, 
who was once rude enough to ask me if | 
wrote with the end of a broomstick ; whik 
Nora —after her revelations of the hollowness 
and deceitfulness of such things—would have 
concluded I was mad. I simply held my 
tongue, and I waited. 

The paper to which I had sent was a 
weekly one-——it came out every Wednesday. 
It appeared that the competition was a 
weekly one also. The sentences had to 
reach the office on the one Wednesday 
morning, and in the paper which came out 
on the following Wednesday the results were 
announced. Either not many sentences were 
sent in, or there must 
have been someone 
in the office who was 
uncommonly quick 
at reading character. 
There used to be a 
girl at Lingfield 
House who pretended 
to read character 
from handwriting. 
She wanted pages of 
it before she would 
attempt to say what 
kind of character you 
had ; then she would 
take days to form an 
opinion ; and then it 
would be all wrong. 
I dare say that in the 
office of that paper 
they had had a deal 
of practice. 

On the Thursday 
morning of the week 
following I was down 
first—as, I am sorry 
to say, I generally 
had to be; some- 
times I actually had 
to drag the others out 
of bed; and Nora was 
every bit as bad as 
the boys—and as | 
came into the hall 
I saw a letter lying 








matter of the slightest 
consequence. I made 
six copies of Miss Winston’s sentence, picked 
out the one which I judged was the best, 
and, after destroying the other five, packed it 
up with the requisite twelve stamps and sent 
it off to the office of the paper. 

Of course, I told no one of what I had 


“tr WAS ADDRESSED TO MISS LILY HAYES.” 


on the floor. Smith, 
the postman, had 
pushed it through the slit in the door. | 
picked it up. It was addressed to “ Miss 
Lily Hayes, The Elms, Alfold, Surrey.” 
On the top of the envelope was printed 
“ Trifles. The Paper for the Whole World.” 
When I saw it something seemed to give 
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a jump inside me, so that I trembled all 
over. I could hardly tear it open. There 
were three things inside. One—could I 
believe my eyes? At first I felt that they 
must be playing me a trick—but one really 
was a cheque. “ Pay Lily Hayes or order, 
one hundred pounds.” I believe that at 
sight of it I very nearly fainted. I never 
have done quite; but I think that I very 
nearly did do then. It was a most odd sen- 
sation. I was positively glad to feel the wall 
at my back, and I went hot and cold all 
over. Ofthe other two enclosures the first was 
aletter from the editor himself—though, asit 
had been done by a typewriter, it was not in 
his own. writing; perhaps that was because 
he was afraid of having his character told— 
saying that he was glad to inform me that I 
had been adjudged the winner of that week’s 
competition ; that he had pleasure in hand- 
ing me a cheque for one hundred pounds 
herewith ; and that he would be obliged by 
my signing and returning the accompanying 
form of receipt. The second enclosure was 
the receipt. 

As soon as I recovered my senses I tore 
up the stairs about three at a time. I 
rushed in to Nora. 

“Nora,” I cried, “I’ve won a hundred 
pounds !” 

She was lying reading in bed, and was so 
engrossed in her book that she did not catch 
what I said: She grumbled :— 

“T wish you wouldn’t come interrupting 
me like that, especially as I’ve just got to 
where the hero is killing his second wife.” 

“ Bother his second wife, and bother the 
hero, too. Look at that!” I held out 
before her the editor’s letter and the cheque. 
“Seventy-two times you’ve tried—at least, 
you said you had ; and I’ve only tried once. 
And the very first time I’ve won.” 

“What are you talking about ?” 

“ Tf you’ll come to Dick’s room I'll tell you 
all about it.” 

Off I raced to Dick’s room, calling out to 
Con and Jack and Jim as I passed. 
Presently the whole family were gathered 
about Dick’s bed. Nora had put on a 
dressing-gown, but the three younger boys 
were just as they had got out of the sheets. 

“Well,” said Dick, when he had turned 
the cheque over and over and over, and held 
it up to the light to see if it were a forgery, 
“some rum things do happen, and those who 
deserve least get most.” 

“T always have thought,” observed Nora, 
“that those prize competitions were frauds, 
and now I know it.” 
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Jack was more sympathetic—or he meant 
to be. 

“Never mind what they say; it’s only 
their beastly jealousy. I’m jolly glad you 
have won, because now we can have new 
bicycles.” 

‘** About time, too,” declared*Jim. “ I’ve 
had mine tinkered so many times that there’s 
none of the original machine left.” 

“I punctured my tyre again yesterday,” 
groaned Con. “ That’s about the twentieth 
time this week. It’s hardly anything but 
holes.” 

I had not contemplated providing the 


whole family with new bicycles, but they 


did seem a necessity. I knew that I wanted 
a new machine, and so did Nora, and in a 
little matter of that kind the boys were pretty 
sure not to be very far behind. Fortunately, 
nowadays, bicycles are so cheap, and then 
we could always give our old ones in ex- 
change ; so, supposing the worst came to the 
worst and we were all penniless, even after 
buying six new bicycles, I ought to have a 
good deal of money left to keep us in food 
and things. Because, of course, I had to 
remember that I could not expect to win a 
hundred pounds every time I tried. 

The nearest place to us where they sold 
papers was the bookstall at the station, and 
that was six miles away. So after breakfast 
we all mounted the machines we had and 
dashed off to get a copy of Zrifes. On 
the road Con had another punctute. It 
would not be stopped. As he said, his tyres 
did seem to have all they wanted in the way 
of ventilation. So, as Jim’s handle-bar had 
come off and could not be induced to remain 
where it ought to be, we left them to console 
each other. Of course, Dick—who rides 
tremendously fast—got to the station first 
and Jack next. Nora and I never got there 
at all. They came flying back to us when 
we were about two hundred yards away, each 
waving a paper above his head and laughing 
like anything. I was half afraid that there 
was something wrong, and that, although I 
had got the prize, I had not won it. But it 
was something else which was amusing them. 

“Tf ever anyone ought to be sént to a 
lunatic asylum it’s the man who runs this 
paper,” shouted Dick. “Let’s get to the 
stile, and I'll prove my words to your entire 
satisfaction.” 

At the stile we all four of us dismounted. 
Unfolding his paper Dick ‘read aloud from 
it, Jack following him in his own particular 
copy :— 

““¢ We have much pleasure in announcing 
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that, this week, the possessor of the finest 
character as revealed by her handwriting is 
Lily Hayes, The Elms, Alfold, Surrey, to 
whom a cheque for one hundred pounds has 
accordingly been sent. Her character, as 
declared by her calligraphy, is as follows.’ 
Now, then, all you chappies, listen !—atten- 
tion, please !—and, mind you, the character 


‘declared ’ is supposed to be Lily’s! ‘This 
writing shows a_ character of unusual 
nobility.’ ” 


“ Hear, hear!” from Jack. 

“*The motto chosen is singularly appro 
priate.’ By the way, the motto chosen was : 
‘Who goes slowly goes safely and goes far’ ; 
so everyone who knows her will perceive its 
peculiar fitness. Now, do just listen to this, 
Johnny, and I ask the lady herself if he 
doesn’t credit her with exactly those qualities 
which she hasn’t got: ‘ Patience and 
thoughtfulness, a high standard of honour, 
clear-sightedness, resolution combined with 
a sweet and tranquil temper ’—what ho! 
‘are all clearly shown. The writer is strong 
on both the moral and the intellectual side. 
A large and beautiful faith is obvious. Toa 
serene tranquillity of temperament are united 
a keen insight and a calm persistence in follow- 
ing to a successful issue well - considered 
purposes instinct with a lofty rectitude.’ 
As an example of how not to delineate 
character from handwriting I should say that 
takes the record.” 

I felt myself that here and there that 
expert was a trifle out. I certainly should 
not have called the sentence selected 
“singularly appropriate” to me. Nor should 
I have laid much stress upon my patience or 
my thoughtfulness. I had not been hitherto 
aware that I was the owner of “a sweet and 
tranquil temper,” or of “a serene tranquillity 
of temperament,” or of “calm persistence.” 
Indeed, there were one or two little matters 
in which I more than suspected that that 
character reader was a trifle at fault. But, 
after all, these were questions of opinion and 
had nothing to do with the real point, which 
was, that I had won the hundred pounds. 

When we returned home I went upstairs, 
fetched my desk, carried it down to the 
morning-room, and prepared to write and tell 
everyone of my good fortune. In the frame 


of mind in which I was it was not a piece of 
news which I was disposed to keep to myself. 
I opened the desk, got out the note-paper, 
found the pen, and just as I had got as far 
as, “My darling Hetty,—I 
fortune ! 
thought of Miss Winston’s sentence. 


have won a 
You never will guess how,” I 
It was 
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that which had brought me luck ; I was con- 
vinced of it. If it had not been for the motto 
which that curiosity in character readers had 
found so singularly appropriate I seriously 
doubted if I should have won. The least I 
could do was to kiss it in memory of the 
writer. 

I had placed it, after making those six 
copies, in an envelope which I had endorsed 
“Miss Winston’s Motto.” I laid down my 
pen, raked out the envelope, took out the 
sheet of paper. On it was the sentence, not 
in Miss Winston’s small, exquisite penman- 
ship, but in my own great, sprawling hand. 
For a moment or two I stared at it in be- 
wildered surprise. Then—in the twinkling of 
an eye—I understood what had happened. 

In my characteristic blundering fashion I 
had confused my copy with her original. My 
writing I had packed into the envelope I was 
holding, and hers I had put into the one 
which I had sent to the paper. It was her 
calligraphy which had been adjudicated on, 
her character which had been deduced there 
from. The thing was as plain as plain could 
be ; the whole business had had nothing 
whatever to do with me. I re-perused the 
winning character as it appeared in the 
paper. The man was not such an idiot as 
we had all supposed. It was not a bit like 
me, but it exactly described Miss Winston. 
She was all the lovely things he said she was, 
while I—I was none of them ; I was just an 
addle-headed donkey. 

Talk about sensations! My feelings when 
I found the cheque in the letter were nothing 
compared to what they were when I realized 
precisely what the situation was. The world 
seemed to have all at once stood still, as if 
something had happened to the works. It was 
perfectly awful. Here was my name printed 
in great, big letters in the paper, with my cha 
racter underneath. I had flaunted the cheque 
in the face of all the family. In imagination 
the money was already spent. I had practi- 
cally promised to buy each one of them a 
bicycle. And now, after all—— 

Whose was the money, after all ? 

Never till that dreadful time did I 
thoroughly appreciate what it means about 
net leading us into temptation. It would be 
quite easy to say nothing. They were my 
twelve stamps which I had sent, and the 
sentence on the piece of paper was my 
property. Really, if you looked at it from 
one point of view, the hundred pounds 
belonged to me as much as to anybody else. 
I had only to keep my own counsel and it 
was impossible that anyone should even 
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guess that there was anything the least bit 
odd about the matter. Of course, I knew 
what I knew ; and the misfortune was that I 
did know. If I had only never looked 
inside that horrid envelope and never found 
out what had happened, how much happier I 
should have been ! 

I laid my head straight down upon the 
table, and I did cry. 

While I was in the very middle of enjoying 
myself, like a great 
overgrown baby, some- 
one came into the room, 
and a voice said—a voice 
which I knew well :— 

“Miss Hayes! I beg 
your pardon, but I 
knocked at the door, 
and when no one an- 
swered I thought I would 
come in to see if there 
were anyone about.” 


“MISS HAYEs ! 


It was Mr. Gardner! It only wanted him 
to find me going on like that to finish every- 
thing. As usual, all the luck was on my side. 
I was perfectly aware that the slightest scrap 
of crying makes me look an object ; and here 
I had been howling myself inside out for 
goodness alone knew how long. I dabbed at 
my eyes with my pocket - handkerchief— 
though I knew I made a fresh smear every 
time I touched myself, because I had the best 
of reasons for knowing that tears made me 
positively grimy —and I tried to pretend that 
I was not yearning to sink into the ground. 
He seemed concerned. 

“T hope there’s nothing wrong — that 
nothing has been giving you further 
trouble ?” 

I did manage to gasp out something. 
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“No—thank you — nothing’s — been — 
giving —me—trouble.” 

He apparently concluded that it might be 
advisable to seem not to notice that there 
was anything strange in my demeanour. 

“T am the bearer of good news.” 
wanted some badly. I know I did. 


We 
“You 


have been good enough to allow me to 
examine somewhat closely into the condition 
of your affairs.” 


We had been good enough 





I BEG YOUR PARDON.” 


to allow him! As if it had not been perfectly 
splendid of him to do it, he being not 
only Hetty’s cousin, but a barrister. “ Your 
mother appears to have managed everything 
herself, and very well she seems to have done 
it, too; but the fact makes it somewhat 
difficult for a stranger to probe quickly to 
the bottom of everything; and my inex- 
perience has not made it easier. But so 
far as I have gone I have ascertained beyond 
all doubt that instead of being in fear of the 
workhouse—as someone suggested —you are 
very comfortably off. As time goes on I 
shall not be surprised if you find yourselves 
—financially—in a still better position.” It 
was a consolation to know so much. That 
hundred pounds would not be wanted. “ By- 
the-bye, I saw my cousin Hetty yesterday, 
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and she entrusted me with what she called a 
note for you. I fancy you will find that it 
extends to about six sheets of paper.” 

It is not necessary to tell me it was ill- 
manners—I knew it was—but I felt that I 
must do something to avoid meeting his 
eyes ; so I opened the envelope and started 
reading Hetty’s letter then and there. The 
opening words seemed to leap up off the 
paper and strike me in the face. 

“ My very own dearest little Lily ”—she 
always would call me little, though I was 
every bit as big as she was—“ what do you 
think? You remember Miss Winston ? 
She’s starving! And she’s not only starving, 
but she’s dying of consumption. I’ve only 
just found it out by the merest accident. It 
seems that she’s living in a little cottage at a 
place called Angmering, somewhere near 
Worthing. She’s been ill ever so long, and 
able to do no work or earn a penny; so 
that she has absolutely no money to buy 
herself food or even to pay her rent. If 
someone doesn’t come to her help soon 
they'll have to take her to the workhouse— 


to die! Poor Miss Winston! And she such 
a darling! Isn’t it dreadful to think of?” 

It was. So dreadful that I could not bear 
to think. I hope it was not wicked, but I 


almost felt as if that letter must have dropped 
out of Heaven. It did seem a miracle that 
it should have come to me at that very 
moment. Penniless! Starving! And there 
was that hundred 
pounds—her hun- 
dred pounds— 
lying on the table. 
Was it possible 
that I had even 
remotely contem- 
plated the possi- 
bility of—of doing 
what? My con- 
science so rose up 
at me that, whether 
Mr. Gardner was 
or was not there, 
I had to hide my 
face with my hands 
and start crying all 
over again. My 
behaviour seemed 
to positively 
frighten him. 

**T hope that Hetty has not said anything 
disagreeable—nothing to cause you pain: I 
assure you that nothing was farther from her 
intention, and that the letter was accom- 
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panied by all sorts of loving messages.” 
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Then I felt that I must tell him every- 
thing. So I did—every morsel, right from 
the beginning. He was so patient, so full 
of understanding and of sympathy. Indeed, 
he was much more sympathetic than I 
deserved. Still, even if you are not deserv- 
ing of sympathy, it is a comfort to receive it, 
particularly if it is nicely offered. 

I do not wish to breathe a word against 
my own family. I am perfectly certain that 
no one could be fonder of Nora and the boys 
than Iam. Yet I am inclined to think that 
there are times when, if one must confess, it 
is just as well to do-it to someone who is not 
exactly a relation. One’s relatives are apt to 
take such a narrow view. I am convinced 
that no one could have taken a broader view 
than Mr. Gardner did ; and he never laughed 
once. That, in itself, was an immense relief. 
I have noticed in Nora, even when I have 
been confiding to her the most serious things, 
a tendency to treat me as if I were not quite 
in earnest. There was nothing of that sort 
about Mr. Gardner—not a trace. Or, at 
least, if he did show some faint sign of my 
having afforded him amusement he did not 
do it ina brutal way. 

“ Poor little soul!” he said when I had 
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POOR LITTLE souL! 


finished. “ Poor little soul!” I was not 
certain that I liked him to address me in 
quite that form of words. But there was 
something so extremely soothing in his 
manner that I let it pass. “ And so this has 

















THE HANDWRITING. 


been the cause of the trouble?” He picked 
up the copy of the sentence which I had 
meant to send to the paper. “I see no 
reason why this should not have succeeded 
in winning the prize. If you will forgive me 
for posing as an expert, this handwriting is 
eminently characteristic.” 

“Don’t be horrid.” 

“Such is not my intention. I am not 
suggesting that the character given in the 
paper is particularly applicable to this.” 

“T know it isn’t.” 

“ But it does not follow that this does not 
hint at something equally fine, though in a 
different way.” 

“ Mr. Gardner !” 

“T must ask you to forgive me if I annoy 
you by the expression of my opinion. In 
any case you are to be congratulated on 
what you have done.” 

“How do you make that out, when I 
have been winning other people’s money with 
somebody else’s writing ? ” 

“ Precisely. Though I should not phrase 
it quite like that. Hetty informs me that 
this lady is in sore straits. Well, you have 
gained for her what—in her position—she 
will regard as a fortune, which she never 
could have done for herself.” 

“T never meant to.” 

“Which actually makes it more delightful ; 
because, while you have been trying to doa 
good deed, you have really done a better.” 
He had a very nice way of putting things. 
“T would suggest that you yourself take the 
money to this lady at once. Her pleasure at 
seeing it will only be eclipsed by her delight 
at seeing you. And I shall be only too proud 
and happy if you will allow me to accompany 
you on your errand of mercy.” 

That was what did happen. Scarcely had 
he stopped speaking than Harris appeared at 
the window, 

“If you please, Miss Lily, Miss Nora 
and the young gentlemen asked me to tell 
you that they’ve gone off for the day and 
won't be back till the evening.” 

“We also,” observed Mr. Gardner, “ will go 
off for the day. “ You see, the stars in their 
courses are on the side of Miss Winston. I 
came over on my machine ; if you’ll jump on 
yours we'll be off.” 

He seemed to imagine that I could rush 
off to the other side of the next county just 
as I was. Masculine persons do have such 
curious notions—even when they are grown 
up. I had to scrub my face to make it 
clean. The condition of my hair was fright- 
ful ; I seemed to have cried it into a tangled 
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mass. Just as I was struggling with it, his 
voice came up the stairs. 

“T don’t know, Miss Hayes, if you are 
aware that you have been five-and-thirty 
minutes. If you can get down inside the 
next five we may catch the train; but if you 
can’t, I’m afraid we sha’n’t.” 

Of course, after that I simply flew. I left 
my hair nearly as it was, jammed my hat on 
anyhow, and bounded down the stairs 

“T hope I haven’t kept you waiting,” I 
remarked. 

“T’m used to it,” he said. 
sisters.” 

I do not know what he meant. It sounded 
very rude—almost like one of my own 
relations. 

We caught the train, and, after changing at 
Chichester, reached Angmering at last. By 
that time I had come to the conclusion that 
Mr. Gardner was one of the most delightful 
persons I had ever encountered; and so 
intellectual. A trifle dogmatic, perhaps, and 
a little inclined to regard me as younger than 
I was. We had a long and most interest- 
ing discussion about women in politics, a 
subject of which I knew absolutely nothing. 
But it was not necessary on that account that 
he should hint as much, which he very 
nearly did. Yet, on the whole, I could not 
but regard him as the kind of cousin to do 
one credit, and, at the risk of making her 
conceited, almost made up my mind to tell 
Hetty so next time I wrote to her. 

Dear Miss Winston! We found her, look- 
ing like the shadow of her former self, lying 
on such a hard, old couch, in such a poor 
little room. Had I been an angel she could 
not have seemed more glad to see me. As 
I told her all about it she was so sweet. And 
when I gave her the twenty five-pound notes 
for which Mr. Gardner had changed the 
cheque at Chichester, the way in which she 
thanked me did make me feel so strange. 
As if I had done anything to deserve her 
thanks! I never knew how happy it made 
one to be the bearer of good news until 
that day. As I came away I almost felt as 
if I had been in the presence of something 
sacred. 

On our way home Mr. Gardner and I had 
a warm argument about old-age pensions, 
which nearly ended ina tiff. After we had 
been talking about them for more than half 
an hour he as good as said that he did not 
believe that I knew what an old-age pension 
was. Even if that Were true—and it was per- 
fectly—I did not propose to allow him, almost 
a stranger, to accuse me of downright igno- 
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rance as if I were an untutored savage. He 
might know something about everything —and 
anyone could see that he was awfully clever 

while I might know nothing about any- 
thing—which possibly was the case ; still, it 
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Considering that I had been metaphorically 
sitting upon him for ever so long I did not 
at all understand what he had to thank 
me for. 

When I got out my desk to commence a 

















““WE HAD A MOST INTERESTING DISCUSSION ABOUT WOMEN IN POLITICS.” 


was not civil for him to remark on it. The 
fact was that he would persist in regarding 
me—I could see quite plainly what was in 
his mind—as if I were a mere child ; which, 
at sixteen, one emphatically is not. I do not 
hesitate to admit that I snubbed him in 
order to let him see that I resented his 
quite intolerable airs of superior wisdom. 
Which made it the more singular that he 
should have told me, as we were entering the 
drive, that he had to thank me for one of the 
pleasantest days he had spent in his life. 


letter to Hetty, my copy of Miss Winston’s 
sentence was nowhere to be found. I could 
not think what had become of it. I dis- 
tinctly remembered Mr. Gardner taking it off 
the table and making some uninvited com- 
ments on the writing—he seemed fond of 
criticising other people. But I did not recall 
what had happened to it afterwards. He 
could not have put it into his pocket by 
mistake. It seemed such a very odd thing 
for him to have done—and so excessively 
careless. 














Versus Three Strong Counties. 


HOW 


I. 
ORKSHIRE has, as all the 
world knows, established itself 
in county cricket during the 
last two years upon a pinnacle 
&3| of success from which it can 
a>) gaze serenely down upon the 
varying fortunes of those who struggle on the 
plain. Two seasons ago Yorkshire went 
through its programme of twenty-eight county 
matches with sixteen wins and not a single 
defeat ; and last season, with twenty wins and 
one solitary defeat. Taking the two years 
together, you can figure up the pre-eminent 
strength of the team. Fifty-five county 
matches and only one of them lost! Truly 
a record worth recording. It is perhaps 
possible to exaggerate the present strength of 
Yorkshire in comparing it with some of the 
great county teams of the past; Surrey, for 
instance, in its all-conquering days, and one 
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or two elevens of Lancashire. But although 
comparative statistics often enough lead to 
unjustified conclusions, there is no room to 
doubt that Yorkshire’s pre-eminence in the 
present day is founded upon actual merit. 
As abstract cricketers we all love Yorkshire 
and are proud of the cricket of Lord 
Hawke and his comrades ; speaking humanly 
we are rather jealous of Yorkshire 
we would like to smite these inveterate 
conquerors and lay them low. Most of us 
other counties have not the resource and the 
backbone to climb up and sit beside York- 
shire ; but we would like occasionally to fling 
up a long lasso, snare that serene eleven, and 
haul them down to the dusty arena of our 
own uncertain struggles. Of course, it is not 
impossible to beat Yorkshire ; Somersetshire 
did it. Given a full measure of luck with 
weather and wicket, several counties might 
do it. But the worst of it is you may get 
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Yorkshire into an apparently hopeless fix, 
and then that cheerful crew will work out of 
it—work, not worm out of it. So much for 
soundness combined with brilliancy. 

In spite of the remarkable success of 
Rhodes and Haigh two seasons ago, and 
of Rhodes and Hirst last season, the self- 
respecting batsman who can play a bit may 
not without reason pause and conclude that 
after all it is not impossible to make quite a 
big score against Yorkshire. It has been 
done and it can be done. Then, again, the 
self-respecting bowler, fully aware that every 
man on the Yorkshire side can make runs, 
may not unreasonably see his way to out the 
side for a moderate total. Why, then, is it 
so difficult to beat Yorkshire? Run your 


batsman and the 
bowler into one, 
let one head see 


with double eyes, 
and the 
clear. Yorkshire 
has, and has had 
for two seasons, a 
pair of match-win- 
ning bowlers, 
backed up by 
several good 
changes. Its bats- 
men are all really 
batsmen ; seven or 
eight of them come 
in one after an- 
other, any of them 
like enough to 


case 1S 


make a hundred 
runs, and one or 
all of the rest fit 


for fifty apiece. Add 
to this keenness 
and uniform eff- 
ciency in the field 
and the tale is told. 
Rare among indi- 
viduals is the first 
rate all-round man 
who.can bat and 
bowl and field well 
and equally well ; 
you can number 
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them any year on the 
fingers of one hand. Rarer still is the truly 
all-round team—a team like Yorkshire. Such 
teams have appeared only now and then in 
the annals of county cricket, and none of 
them have been quite like Yorkshire, so 
sound, so all-round, and round again. 

What is this team to us? Take its 
three great bowlers, Rhodes, Hirst, and 
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Haigh. How does the batsman see Wilfrid 
Rhodes? Hostile meaning behind a boyish 


face—ruddy and frank; a few such easy 
steps and a lovely swing of the left arm over 
end the bal! is doing odd things the other 
end ; it is pitched where you do not like it, 
you have played forward when you did not 
want to—you have let fly when you know 
you ought not; the ball has nipped away 
from you so quickly; it has come straight 


when you expected break; there is dis- 
comfort. And Rhodes is not all of it. Part 
of it is John Tunnicliffe, yards of him 


wrapped up in the slip—alert to unfold—to 
shoot out an unerringly prehensile hand 
following an unerring eye. Part of it is 
David Hunter, crouching at the wicket with 
wide, sticky gloves, 
quiet, and sharp 
ened ever to keen 
est anticipation. 
Jack Brown at 
point, square and 
astoop for the ball. 
George Hirst at 
mid-off, who moves 
in a lump, so quick 
and elastic, all 
round himself. 
David Denton in 
the far country, 
waiting — waiting ; 
and the others, they 
are all parts of the 
batsman’s idea of 
Rhodes. Away 
from his own side, 
among stranger 
comrades, Rhodes’s 
bowling does not 
feel quite the same; 
it is the same bow] 
ing, just as good 
in itself, but the 
surrounding se 
quences are not so 
close and intimate. 
Familiar, well-tried 
accompaniments 
are so many finish 
ing touches added to a bowlers merits: 
Jones, the Australian, with Trumble at slip, 
Trumble with Gregory at cover-point, Noble 
with Darling at short-leg. 

As for Haigh, he is a bowler of tempera 
ment; one day the subtle spirit is alive 
within him ; another, strive he ever so hard, 
and it is dead ; but the lively day is often a 
long one, it may even cover a whole season, 
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as in 1900. Screwed-up antagonism in every 
line of him; cap tugged low over eyes, tight 
mouth, left boot tipped with brass, every 
item meaning you evil. Jaunty and springy 
he runs up, flattens himself over the crease 
with a long drag of his back foot, and the 
right arm slings through like a catapult ; the 
ball comes low and swift in the air and then 
cannons in from the off with a little kick. So 
you may meet Haigh and regret it. 

' Hirst smiles at you, twinkling and genial ; 
round he is and so very fit, made of York- 
shire beef and 
English sunshine; 
he bounces at 
you, bounce, 


bounce, bounce, 
and swings his 


left like a boxer, 
but higher, more 


over. Is it his 
swirling day? 
Two balls will 


tell you and tell 
his captain. The 
ball is new, a 
little wind blows 
from the off 
across the pitch ; 
a whisper and a 
sign and only 
point and mid- 
off remain on that 
slips, third 
man, and the rest 
have become 
short - legs, fine, 
square, and _ for- 
ward, and there 
is a long-leg fine 
on the boundary. 
The batsman 
sees the ball feet 
outside the off- 
stump; no, it is 
on the wicket ; no, it is outside his legs. _It 
is a case of curve; if you would save your 
bails or the inside of your thighs, it behoves 
to forget straight lines and not to play or 
think of playing till very, very late, when the 
ball is almost past the bat. But dreadful 
things happen in spite of all precautions. 
Sull, a day will come—so hope figures—when 
the ball will not be new and the wind will 
not blow and crooked things will be made 
straight. Meanwhile Yorkshire wins its 
matches, almost too easily for sport. 

The Yorkshire batting begins with Brown 
and Tunnicliffe. Sometimes it ends with 


side ; 
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them, for the whole match—so Derbyshire 
and Sussex have known. ‘The very names 
of these two players suggest a partnership, 
an old-established run-getting firm. As they 
walk to the wicket together, as a matter of 
business, to open the innings, the air is full 
of forebodings of them and of their runs ; 
and you feel, if out of the corner of your 
eye you cannot see, that their comrades in 
the pavilion are all settling down in secure 
comfort, only vaguely conscious of their turn 
coming some time. Sturdy and square, Jack 
Brown takes root 
to chop and cut 
and now and 
then hook the 
ball, fending off 
the good ones 
with a_ stubby, 
half-way forward 
push. Catch him 
in the slips early, 
if you can, or he 
will stay and grow 
busy and more 
busy. John Tun- 
nicliffe, easeful 
and ___ deliberate, 
curbs his _long- 
limbed strength 
for the most part 
into out-reaching 
forward pushes, 
measured and 
correct; though 
now and then he 
may unfold his 
height into a 
soaring drive or 
collect it to com- 
mand a bat that 
licks heavily 
down upon the 
short ball on the 
“off.” And all 
the fieldsman hears the slow, 
pleasant burr of “noa” or “ah’m coam- 
ing.” Next, by your skill or good 
fortune, comes David Denton, dapper and 
slim, a narrow body with pads high up the 
thigh. His motto is “Ubique”; he starts 
the action at a gallop and lets fly at long 


aM 
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the time 


range. Life is merry while he is there ; 
catches flick about, but are not always 
caught. Although he did not play last 


year, it is difficult to think of Yorkshire 
batting without F. S. Jackson, the pre- 
eminent batsman of the side, a great bats- 
man among the great batsmen of England, 
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an artist and a master of his art, with 
the style and polish of complete education 
added to the individualizing power of natural 
talent: not a chooser of wickets, not one 
who requires this or that to suit him, but 
fully equipped with the best methods, ready 
and versatile to make runs well, whether 
the ground be fast or slow, fiery or dead, 
sticky or crumbled. He fills the eye with 


every sort of stroke, every one finely 
played ; interesting excellence and well in- 
formed ; a cool blue eye, clean and 


accurate, never surprised at success, never 
expecting failure. Then there is T. L. 
Taylor, who in times of trouble, when even 
the Yorkshire wickets are falling too fast, 
marches in with an unruffled brow to slow 
the music, and tries what patience and per- 
severance can do ; he sets his black eyebrows 
to the task, and is willing, if need be, to 
plod, forswearing all foolishness ; his watch- 
fulness and strong defence more often than 
not restore good order; accepted by all 
bowlers as an obstacle, he makes his runs 
well, if unobtrusively, match after match. 
Then there is Frank Mitchell, big and hard- 
bitten, with his safe defence and heavy, 
frequent drive. George Hirst is to follow, 
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neat and quick on his feet, quick to click his 
heels back to his wicket and defend, qu‘ck 
to spin round and pull the short ball, quick 
to bounce out and drive, sanguine, sturdy, 
and aggressive. By this time the score-sheet 
should look well. But the tale is not 
finished ; there is, or was, Wainwright, a fine 
exponent of the cut and the off-drive, solemn, 
but enterprising. Ernest Smith may be 
there, too, the finest natural hitter of the 
day, bar only Jessop. Not to mention 
Haigh, Rhodes, and Hunter, all of whom 
can make runs, we have not done with York 
shire batting until Lord Hawke is out. He 
goes in late, and often his runs are not re 
quired, but often he plays better cricket than 
anyone on his side. 

No wonder Yorkshire ts hard to beat ; the 
wonder is that they do not make more runs ; 
on paper, they ought. Certainly their bats- 
men have a distinct advantage, owing to the 
distribution of responsibility ; each man can 
play his own game secure under the skill of 
his comrades. How much better than the 
sidé whose runs are all in tlie bag. of two or 
three batsmen! ‘The chops and chances of 
cricket notwithstanding, the probability of such 
a side failing for want of runs is infinitesimal. 
Hibbert. 


Webb. Broughton. 
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IT. 
One is apt, perhaps, to forget, in contem- 
plating the glories of Yorkshire, what a great 
power its rival, Lancashire, has always been 
in the land. Even in 1900, the year of York- 
shire’s unbeaten triumph, the men from Old 
Trafford made a neck-and-neck struggle of it 
for the greater part of the season. With the 
recent successes of the Yorkshire bowlers in 
one’s mind one is apt to look back dis- 
proportionately upon the deeds of the two 
great Lancashire bowlers, Briggs and Mold. 
A great pair of bowlers these, and match- 
winners even as Rhodes and Hirst. Poor 
Johnny Briggs is dead, and his merry vigour 
has passed for 


bowlers more frequently than the rest ; their 
good things generally come off. But Lanca- 
shire needs no brilliant novelty to make its 
bowling respected. ‘Three bowlers it has of 
proved worth—Cuttell, Webb, and Sharp. 
Willis Cuttell is a good example of the 
medium-pace right-hand bowler, just the sort 
that rises that valuable extra bit above the 
ordinary, uniting accuracy with artifice. A 
witty bowler of dry, unsmiling wit ; a wicked 
eye and a wicked hand on a wet wicket. 
Why does he look like that? What 1s he 
doing with his hands? And while you 
wonder the ball has done what he knew and 
you did not: a wiry, badgering bowler. 

Webb is a pace- 





ever from the 
cricket field. 
Arthur Mold has 
had a long career 
for a fast bowler, 
and in the nature 
of things — apart 
from his differ- 
ences of opinion 
with umpires—it 
must be as good 
as ever. But this 
bowling partner- 
ship, all the years 
it lasted, was a re- 
markable source 
of strength ; cer- 
tainly it was the 
point in Lanca- 
shire’s cricket 
that came home 
most emphati- 
cally to Lanca- 
shire’s opponents. 
The partnership 
was ideal in con- 
trast of styles. 
Slow left - hand 
breaking away 
from you one end, terrifically fast right- 
hand the other, fizzing back into you— 
each, too, the very best after its kind. The 
terrors inspired by these two champions 
find no full counterpart in the present 
Lancashire bowling. It yet remains to be 
seen to what extent Sydney Barnes will 
reproduce in county cricket his success 
achieved in Australia. The nether - world 
was unanimous in accepting him as a great 
bowler, and the chances are that English 
county batsmen will ere long be bowled into 
the same opinion. The northern counties, 
for some reason or other, turn out fine 
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maker, or rather 
a maker of paces, 
various. A big, 
strong chap this, 
who bowls as if 
he were thinking 
of something 
else; you feel 
him absent- 
minded, yet your 
cunning, inces- 
sant enemy. He 
bowls at your 
wicket, he bowls 
outside it; he 
turns the ball but 
‘little, yet is 
always unsettling 
and often diffi- 
cult, for he hides 
his pace. Now 
and then, not 
often, he forgets 
his length and 
bowls too short. 
Sharp is fast, also 
right-handed, and 
bowls with a rush 
and a dash; you 
remember as you play him that he is a foot- 
baller, fiery and hard, and how he hurries 
down the field at outside right for Everton. 
But he is not fast like Arthur Mold. - Mold’s 
speed you felt beforehand; your cricket 
nature offered little bowling prayers the 
first few overs, and then perhaps faith 
came to you. You may play Bert Sharp, 
thankful for the difference, and yet be 
beaten. Then there is E. E. Steel, who 
tosses them high and mixes them up like his 
great brother, though not quite as well. 
Besides, Albert Ward’s leg-breaks, thoughtful, 
leisurely droppers ; pitched, inde.d, for break 
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—a big break—but the ball does not always 
obey the twisting fingers. 

Marshalled by Maclaren, Lancashire field- 
ing ever frowned at you ; if possible you shall 
not be spared. He creates an atmosphere of 
hostility, this captain ; well-mannered and 
decent hostility, but penetrative into the 
marrow of the batsman. A _ determined, 
incisive captain, Maclaren ; with an encyclo- 
pedia of cricket up his sleeve. And his 
fieldsmen follow his mood. 

In the matter of batting Lancashire has not 

no county has—an evenness of excellence 
to rival that of York- 


suits him and set the field in a tangle ; a long 
left-hander, who hits with a sling and a fling. 
But Tyldesley is at present the prize player of 
the side, a great run-getter, who mixes 
wisdom, enterprise, and style ; “a sweet bat 
to watch,” they said of him in Australia. 
Neat and small, he waits on the bowler, 
then poises on his toes to his full height, 
lifting his bat up and back with easy freedom, 
then a moment’s pause to make sure, then 
down comes the bat with all its lively weight 
the bat held tight yet thrown at the ball. 
He shapes to his stroke with precision of foot 
and of balance, chooses 





shire; but it has a band 
of several notables and 
tough fibre all through. 
Toughness is the trait, 
the foundation quality 
of such strength as 
Lancashire possesses 
in batting; big scores 
are made chiefly by 
the efforts of the nota- 
bles, but even when 
these fail the toughness 
that follows usually 
strings together, with- 
out any vivid show of 
style or finish, a 
respectable working 
total, big enough to 
make a match of it. 
In the old days, with 
Briggs and Mold to 
bowl, these moderate, 
respectable totals were 
big enough to win, 
especially with Mac- 
laren to fiercen the 
fielding and order the 
tactics of assault. 
Albert Ward to open 
the innings has long 
been an institution. A 
diplomatic batsman, 
mild and patient, evading difficulties by 
knowledge rather than overcoming them by 
vigour ; steady, and biding his time, yet not 
without a pleasant grace and style. Many 
a weary but not unprofitable hour have most 
of us spent trying to hinder his square off- 
drive, his smartly-timed cut, his prompt glide, 
and the other workings of his persuasive bat. 
H. G. Garnett, a powerful, free-hitting notable 
of last year’s making, has now and then done 
great deeds of cricket, and is dangerous when- 
ever he plays; his punishing drive and his 
leg-hitting can demoralize the bowling that 
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thoughtfully what he 
will do, and, having 
chosen, does not falter 
in doubt. A clean 
player, with a pair of 
wrists and almost every 
sort of stroke for 
every sort of bowler 
on every sort of wicket. 
Maclaren’s batting was 
made in Lancashire, 
but one thinks of him 
rather, as an All Eng- 
land than as a county 
batsman. ‘Then, too, 
his greatest feats have 
been. performed in 
Australia.. -For Lanca- 
shire. his form has 
been comparatively 
irregular, judging him 
by his own high 
standard. Yet how 
often has he forced 
himself into his best 
shape by a sheer effort 
of will and made a 
century against York- 
shire, the most exerting 
and exacting match of 
Lancashire’s season, 
even wnen he has been 
known to be out of form! Most of us 
do not. choose Yorkshire bowling as 
means of re-establishing our form. At 
his best, happy and in good health, Archie 
Maclaren is almost peerless. His science 
is complete, and his strong, full-bodied 
execution equals it; one of the greatest 
masters in the annals of the game. We, 
however, who play against Lancashire always 
hope for our own sakes that he is out of form 
and only half himself. The rest of the Lanca 
shire batting takes some negotiation ; bowlers 
suffer from Eccles, a stylish, forcible, well- 
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timing player ; and from Hallows, a cheerful, 
left-hand hitter—all there at a pinch; and 
from Cuttell, dogged and persistent, breaking 
now and again into a brilliant stroke. Sharp, 
too, can bat with wideawake pluck; and 
there is no counting on dismissal of the rest 
for nothing. ‘Truly a tough side to beat. 


III. 
THE flower of Middlesex cricket comes 


into full bloom at August, when there are 
holidays, and when people who work can 





STRONG 


B. J. T. Bosanquet. G. W. Beldam. Trott. 
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difficult to believe he has really passed away 
to affairs in South Africa, to the red sand 
and matting wickets of Johannesburg. What 
a safe bat, and how deadly in earnest to stay 
in! One of those batsmen with a gift of 
letting the bowler see little of his wicket ; 
not a matter of legs in the way, nor of 
scientific padding, but of a bat that occupies 
to the uttermost the space allowed by law. 
Surely we shall see him againat Lord’s, standing 
eagerly to attention and promising obstruction 
to all our bowlers, and putting into practice 


Rawlin. 





J. Douglas. 


©. M. Wells. 
. W. P. Robertson. 


From a Photo. by) 


play. You might almost say that Middlesex 
has two teams, an early and a late: the one 
tentative and inquiring, the other sure of itself 
and ready with an answer to any question. 
If you treat these two teams as one, your 
survey covers a round score of players and 
more. The bowlers are an abiding nucleus, 
but the batsmen are many and of all talents. 

The batsman who, beyond all others, was 
of late the stand-by of his county was 
Pelham Warner. So central a figure is he in 


one’s idea of Middlesex cricket that it is 


G. Macgregor. 


THE MIDDLESEX ELEVEN, 





P. F. Warner. 


R. N. Douglas, 
R. E. More. 
(Hawkina, Brighton. 


in a way quite his own the strokes he has 
learnt from others. A student of models, 
Warner ; an off-side player by nature and by 
early precept, he has veered round by way of 
study into one who plays almost exclusively 
to the on-side and to leg. James Douglas 
and his brother R. N. are August batsmen, 
batsmen to sigh for ; the former upstanding 
and nervy, jigging his bat for the ball before 
it comes, as though his hands were thirsty for 
the stroke ; a cutter with the full face of the 
bat and a merry hitter everywhere ; his 
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brother taller and more deliberate, also a 
notable cutter, but later and with more slice ; 
an elegant player of the extended forward 
stroke, one who smoothes the ball away swiftly 
through open spaces. Then there is the 
genial presence of H. B. Hayman, the accus- 
tomed first-wicket partner of Warner; a 
brisk, free hitter, almost a slasher but for 
the saving grace of a straight bat. This 
at his best, but sometimes a cioud of 
despondency seems to 
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feel he has been waiting especially for your 
bowlers to help him in his soaring ambition 
—over the pavilion palatial and distant ; it 
is most unsafe till he is gone. Still to be 
disposed of are G. Macgregor, the cunning 
captain and exquisite wicket-keeper, by no 
means guiltless of runs; and Jack Hearne, 
who can bat if he likes, and J. T. Rawlin, 
who goes in sometimes first wicket, some- 
times last, and is a player. And yet this 

catalogue of Lord’s is not 





settle not on the man, 
but on his cricket; his 
face is unperturbed and 
cheerful, but his bat does 
not seek the ball with such 
sanguine hope. But this 
despondency of the bat is 
no portent signifying he 
will not make a big score ; 
we have seen his gloomy 
beginning dissipated in the 
brilliance of a century. 
After wading thus far 
through the team you come 
to a stumbling-block, one 
likely to upset any luck 
you have, in B. J. T. 
Bosanquet, a curious bats- 
man and a_ valuable. 
Endowed by nature with 
a complete belief in the 
possibility of making runs 
at all times, this tall son 
of Eton and Oxford plants 
his bat in the block-hole, 
stiffens his arms and wrists, 
and from that position, 
without any withdrawal for 
swing, stabs at the ball 
with an upward lift of the 
arms and a turn of the 
shoulders, sometimes 
hard, sometimes _ soft. Such is the 
first impression, but a closer look dis- 
covers that his elbows are not stiff, nor his 
wrists, and that he is making good strokes 
and frequent boundaries; and through it 
all there is a certain stubborn coolness, 
disconcerting to your hopes of evicting him. 
Sorted among the above may be G. W. 
Beldam, a learned batsman who takes a 
lot of shifting; and W. P. Robertson, 
another stumbling-block to hope, a smooth, 
clever run-getter, with a knack of doing his 
best at need. Afterwards comes Albert 
Trott, to crouch over his 4lb. bat, to scatter 
the fieldsmen to the confines of the ground, 
and to hit over the pavilion ; indeed, you 


B. j. T. 





] BOSANQUET. 
From a Photo. by Gillman. 


complete; there are sundry 
other early batsmen, and 
in August you meet an- 
other very good one, a 
dangerous mixture of 
soundness and dash, in 
C. M. Wells. Such are 
some of your friendly 
enemies of Middlesex, who 
set you toiling up the slope 
or down the slope of the 
ground that Lord made. 
The bowlers of this side 
are few but fit. Albert 
Trott is one and Jack 
Hearne is another; this 
used to be most all, 
together with a few overs 
from Rawlin. But, nowa- 
days, Bosanquet is a great 
addition to the bowling 
strength, and in the com- 
plete team there is C. M. 
Wells. Still, Trott and 
Hearne are the gist of 
them. But for the fact 
that he cannot be split up 
into three persons, so as to 
bowl both ends and also 
come on as a change, 
Albert Trott contains in 
himself at least three 
bowlers, and perhaps more. Certainly 
there is a fast bowler in him; certainly 
a leg-break bowler ; certainly a slow-medium 
and the slow-medium is of so many sorts 
that it again might be split up into several. 
There never was such a bowler for teaching 
a batsman new strokes or the lack of one 
stroke in particular. He has some slight 
perversity of genius. He will sometimes 
try to get a good batsman caught in the 
country by way of a special artifice, on the 
most difficult of wickets, when the odds in 
favour of bowling him neck and heels are 
ten to one in his favour, and he will refuse 
sometimes to bowl his fast ball at the tail 
end batsmen, because, forsvoth, he would 
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lull them into forgetfulness of that fatal 
reserve Of speed. But such rare oversights 
of the easier way are but wayward excesses 
of his art. In sum, an indigestible bowler 
even on the polished plate-glass pitch, this 
saturnine Australian with his grim, sharp run, 
with his rugged strength tempered into 
restraint and inces- 
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masterfulness of his methods: there is much 
in them you will find difficult before you are 
well set. 

Suppose you succeed in resisting Trott’s 
persuasion and Hearne’s direct attack, you 
will come to Bosanquet and Wells. There 
are two Bosanquets: one bowls round the 

wicket, fast, straight 





sant artifice. How 
we have toiled at him, 
we batsmen, pitting 
craft against craft in 
endeavour to make 
our bats obey not his 
will, but our own ! 

His elder comrade 

blameless Jack 
Hearne— bowls a more 
open-hearted ball, re- 
lying on the un- 
adorned simplicity of 
length and natural 
spin and break. Not, 
therefore, simple to 
play ; quite otherwise. 
Jack Hearne, from 
the pavilion end at 
Lord’s, has not once 
but often discovered 
us a_ feeble - minded 
folk, half-blindly feel- 
ing forward for the 
ball and then that 
sudden rattle of the 
bails behind. Retire, 
friend: you should 
have played back to 
a ball of that mis- 
leading length; and 
very keenly back, 








for the ball skips G. MACGREGOR. 
From a Photo. by Rouch. Copyright by “C. L.” ball is new ; not an 


quickly up and _in- 
wards. Surely Jack Hearne has run his 
spirit-level over the pitch at Lord’s and 
surveyed it with delicate instruments, with 
such nicety does he use the slight 
incline to augment his power of break. 
Study his Saxon frankness and the gentle 
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stuff, somewhat bumpy 
and quick-rising, and 
crossing you a trifle 
with the swing of his 
arm; the other bowls 
slow, with a finger- 
twist from leg. But 
now and then, though 
the fingers work the 
same, this second 
Bosanquet lapses into 
a break from the off. 
Mistrust those fingers : 
they do not always 
tell the truth. Then 
Wells, in all kindness, 
tosses the ball high 
for you; high, but it 
drops on an accurate 
patch that flatters your 
hopes and disappoints 
your reach. You 
dance out to drive, 
and the half - volley 
fades elusively into 
good length, as though 
he controlled the ball 
on a thread from his 
hand. Rawlin, by 
the way, bowls fiercely 
and rather fast, with 
an outward = swerve 
sometimes when the 





easy bowler to hit or force for runs, and 
round-eyed with surprise if you do it. He 
reckons to take you by storm rather than by 
ambush ; and if so be you are not a victim 
of ignorant unreadiness you may survive his 
assault and make your century. 








The House Under the Sea. 


By Max PEMBERTON. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE BEGINNING OF THE SIXTY HOURS. 


\] I was near about midday on 
a Saturday that we saved the 
poor folks from the island, and 
not long after midnight on 
the Monday that our troubles 
came toa head. I like to call 
these the “ sixty hours” ; and as what I have 
to write of them is written, as it were, from 
watch to watch, so swiftly did things happen, 
I will try to make a diary of it that you 
may follow me more closely. 

Saturday, May 27th. At midday. 

There are nine people rescued from the 
ship, and one of these a girl, Isabel, the 








the others, the most part are American sea- 
men, for this was an ocean-going steamer, 
Silver Bell, trading from American ports to 
Yokohama. All are very astonished at the 
things they have seen and heard both in this 
house and upon Ken’s Island ; but they are 
too ill to take much part in them, and the 
young lady lies still in a dead trance. 
Doctor Gray says that he will save her; but 
another man, knowing less, might think that 
she was dead. 

The same day. At four o clock. 

They waked me from sleep at this hour to 
tell me that the men in the caverns below 
were beating upon the iron doors of the 
corridor, and appeared likely to force their 
way up to our part of the house. Captain 





“CAPTAIN NEPEEN BROUGHT THE NEWS HIMSELF.” 


daughter of Captain Nepeen, of the American 
navy. Her father is with her, a tall, stately 
man, very quiet and orderly, and quite 
ready to take a man’s duty in the house. Of 


Nepeen brought the news himself, and had 
along talk with me. I found him a cultured 
man, and one who got a grip of things 
sooner than I had expected. 
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“Mr. Begg,” he said, “it is plain that we 
have fallen into the hands of a very great 
scoundrel. I cannot imagine what kind of 
intellect has made use of this extraordinary 
place, but I can very plainly divine the pur- 
pose. It is for you and me to answer to 
civilization and justice. We must begin at 
once, Captain Begg, without any loss of 
time,” says he. 

I answered him a little sharply, perhaps, 
being not over-pleased that he should make 
so light of my own part in the matter. 

“Sir,” said I, “what a seaman can do I 
have done already, or you would not be here 
to speak of it. Let that go by. The news 
that you bring won’t wait for civilities. It 
must be plain to you that if we are to stand 
a siege in this house, we must hold every gate 
of it. There are men in the galleries below ; 
Heaven knows how many of them. I would 
name that first and let the rest come after.” 

He was put about at this, and made haste 
to express a gratitude I had not looked for. 
His naval training prompted him to habits of 
authority. I could see that he was itching 
to be up and acting, and I knew that he 
needn’t wait long for that. 

“ Indeed,” says he, warmly, “ we owe our 
lives to you, as many a good seaman will owe 
it in the days to come. I should have 
spoken of that first. The wonders of this 
place drive other thoughts from a man’s head. 
We were half dead when we saw your signal, 
captain. What has become of my fellow- 
passengers and the rest of the crew, Heaven 
alone knows. They put us ashore on the 
island after the ship was taken last night, and 
nine of us, as you see, are here to tell the 
story. I have heard the tradition of Ken’s 
Island from the Japanese, but I never 
believed a word of it before yesterday. Now 
I know that it is true. My fellow-passengers 
are there, dead or dying, and at sundown I 
am certainly going ashore to do what I can 
for them.” 

“You are a brave man, Captain Nepeen,” 
said I, “a very brave man. Where you go I 
follow. We cannot leave poor seamen to 
perish, cost us what it may. Yet I would 
not hide it from you that it is a big 
business, and that the man who goes to 
Ken’s Island to-night may never return. We 
are now fourteen in this house, and our first 
duty is to leave it safe for those who trust us. 
With your help, Captain Nepeen, we'll 
answer the scum down below,” said I. 

He assented very heartily and began to 
speak of the arms that we had and of the 
manner of employing them. His fellows, 


I learned, were bivouacked in the great hall, 
and these he waked first while I was getting 
the sleep out of my eyes and asking myself 
“What next?” The room in which I lay was 
Czerny’s own room ; and now in the daylight 
the sea played cool and green upon the 
arched windows and showed to me such 
sights on the rocks without as I had never 
dreamed of in the darker hours. What 
genius had pitched upon such a house under 
the waves? I asked. What spirit of evil 
breathed upon this dreadful place? What 
craving for solitude sent this master-mind 
here to the bed of the Pacific Ocean, where 
it could spy upon these uncanny secrets, 
watching the still, green water, face to face 
with devilish shapes butting upon the glass, 
the friend of the horrid creatures which 
slimed upon the windows and crawled to 
their rocky haunts, or fought claw to claw in 
the sight of their enemy, man? Desperate 
as the plight was, I must stand a minute before 
the crystal panes and watch that changing 
spectacle of the sea’s own wonders. The very 
water was so near that I thought I had but to 
stretch out a hand to touch it. The weird, 
wild things that crept over the rocks, surely 
they would enter this room presently! And 
Czerny could live here, cheek by jowl with 
these fearsome mysteries! Again I say that 
man knows little of his fellow-man, of his 
better nature or his worse. 

The same day. At five o'clock. 

We open the lower doors and go down 
into the galleries. Seven men are with me 
and each carries a rifle. The quest is not 
so much for those shut down in the pit as for 
the life which they may send up to us. 
Doctor Gray has put it in a word, and it is 
true. ‘The great engine, which draws the air 
from the sea’s brink and drives it out in life- 
giving currents through the corridors of 
Czerny’s house, that engine alone stands 
between us and eternity this day. If those 
below have kept that engine going until this 
time, it is for their own safety’s sake. Rob 
them of food and drink, and what security 
have we that they will continue at the task ? 
And yet, the deed be my witness, it was a 
perilous journey. No man in our company 
could say surely how many of Czerny’s crew 
he would find in the black labyrinth we 
must face. No man could speak ofthe 
hidden mysteries lurking in passage or 
cavern, far from the sea-gate and the sun’s 
light. We were going into the unknown ; 
and we went with timorous steps, each asking 
himself, “ Shall I live to see the day again?” 
each saying to the other, “ Stand close |” 
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Now, the knocking had ceased when we 
opened the gates, and we stood for a little 
while peering down into that great corridor, 
which I have named already as the backbone 
of the lower house. Lighted it was, the 
lamps still burning, its barred doors shut, its 
branching passages suggesting a hive of rocky 
nests which might harbour an army of des 
peradoes. No sound came up to us from 
below save the sound of the engine throbbing, 
throbbing, as it fanned a breath of life and 
drove it upwards to us fresh and sweet upon 
our faces. Whoever lurked in that abyss 
feared to show himself or to crya truce. We 
were hedged about by black mystery, and, 
rifle in hand, we set out to learn the truth. 

There were lamps in the corridor, but in the 
passages branching from it no light save that 
which streamed down, green and silvery, from 
the windows which shut the still sea out. 
Oftentimes the seven with me would draw all 
close together, awed by the fantastic spectacle 
these glimpses of the sea’s heart showed 
to them. At other times the nearer alarm 
would set them quaking, and _ crying 
“ Hist!” they would listen 
for steps in the silence or 
other sounds than that 
of the engine’s pulse and 
the whirring fans. The 
very stillness, I think, made 
them afraid. The horrors 
of the windows— above all, 
that horror of the name- 
less fish—could frighten a 
man as no spectre of God’s 
earth above. If I had 
accustomed myself in part 
to these new sensations, if 
Czerny’s house seemed to 
me rather a refuge than a 
terror, none the less there 
were moments when my 
step halted and my eyes 
were glued upon the sights 
I saw. For here it would 
be a monstrous shark lying 
still in a glassy pool; or 
there a very army of fero- 
cious crabs, their eyes 
outstanding, their claws 
crushing prey, their great 
shells shaped like fungi of 
the deep; or going on a 
little way again I stopped 
before a giant port - hole 
and discovered a devil-fish 
and his nest in the deep 
and said that nothing like 


to it had been heard or told of. Here lies 
a great basin scooped out of the coral rock, 
and the green water is focused in it until it 
looks like a prism, and everywhere, in nook 
and crevice, the deadly tentacles, the frightful 
eyes of these unnameable creatures seem to 
twist and stare, and threaten us. Such fish we 
counted, hundreds of them, at the windows 
of the second cavern we entered ; and, draw- 
ing back from it affrighted, we went on like 
men who fear to speak of that which they 
have seen. 

“A madman’s house; it could not be 
anything else,” says Captain Nepeen, as pale 
as any ghost; “unless I had seen it with 
my own eyes, Mr. Begg, no story that ever 
was written would make me believe it. And 
yet it is true, as Heaven is above us, it is 
true.” 

“ No doubt of that,” said I, “a madman’s 
house, captain, and madmen to people it. 
But of that we'll speak by-and by; for the 
shadows may listen. Keep your gun ready ; 
there will be others about beside ourselves. 
Here’s the first of them—stone-dead !” 
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They all came to a stand at my words, and 
saw that which my eyes discovered for them 
—the figure of a dead man, lying full and 
plain to be seen in the lamp’s glare, and so 
fallen that no one might ask you how he had 
died. 

“One,” said I, “and that which killed 
him left behind! He’s been struck down as 
he ran. There’s the knife that did it, lads!” 

A young seaman amongst us shuddered 
when he saw the knife still sticking in the 
dead man’s side. The rest of us drew the 
body out of the light and went on again with 
wary steps. We were near the great dormi- 
tory at this time, the door of which I myself 
had locked ; but it was open now and the 
lock broken. Lamps still burned in that vast 
room, food lay still upon its tables ; but the 
story of it was to be read at every step. 
Chests overturned, chairs smashed, a litter of 
clothes upon the floor, broken bottles, an 
empty pistol, great marks upon the door 
where iron had indented it, bore witness to 
the struggle for light and freedom. The 
prisoners had fled, but life was the price of 
liberty. I took one swift glance round this 
broken prison, and then led my comrades 
out of it. 

“The birds have flown and one of them 
is winged,” said I. ‘There are five more 
to take, and the shadows hide them! Come 
on, my lads, or they'll say that eight were 
scared by five, and that’s no tale to tell of 
honest seamen !” 

I spoke up to encourage them, for, truth 
to tell, the dark and the mystery were play- 
ing strange tricks with my nerves. As we 
penetrated deeper into that labyrinth I could 
start at every shadow and see a figure in every 
cranny. The men that the dark patches 
harboured, where were they? Their eyes 
might be watching every step we took, their 
pistols covering our bodies as we hurried 
on to the depths. And yet no sound was 
heard, the great engine throbbed always; 
the cool, sweet air blew fresh upon our faces. 

Now, the first voice spoke at the head of 
the engine-room stairs, from an open cavern 
which no lamp illumined. I had just called 
out to Captain Nepeen to follow me to the 
engine -room, and was bidding the others 
wait at the stairs-head, when a shot came 
flashing out of the darkness, and in the flame 
of the gun’s light I saw a great hulking 
figure, and recognised it instantly. It was 
that of Kess Denton, the yellow man, whom 
I had left senseless at the door of Ruth 
Bellenden’s bungalow more than twenty days 
ago. A giant figure, the head bandaged, the 


arms and chest naked, a rifle gripped in both 
hands, this phantom of the darkness showed 
itself for an instant and then vanished with 
an echoing laugh which mocked and angered 
us. At the same moment the young seaman 
who had shuddered before the dead fell 
headlong in the passage, and with one loud 
cry gave up his life. 

And this was the first man who died for 
little Ruth Bellenden’s sake. 

We swung about on our heels as the report 
rang out and fired a blazing volley into the 
darkness of the cavern. What other men 
lingered there, how many of the driven 
ghouls who haunted the labyrinth received 
that hail of lead, I shall never know or care 
to ask. Groans answered our shots; there 
were cries of pain, the curses of the wounded, 
the derisive laughter of those that escaped. 
But little by little the sounds died away, 
echoing in other and distant galleries, or com- 
ing to us as whispered voices speaking from 
places remote, and leaving to us at last a 
silence utter and profound. 

We were masters of the bout and the 
engine was ours. 

“Captain Nepeen,” said I, “do you and 
three others go back to the stairs-head and 
hold it until I come. If they are afraid to 
face us here, they'll never face us atall. Why, 
look at it Seven men out in the light, as 
fair a target as a woman might ask for, and 
they show us their heels. Go back and hold 
the gate, and I and those with me will answer 
for the engine. ‘Time afterwards to hunt the 
vermin out.” 

He took my order unwillingly, I could see. 
A greater glutton for a fight than that smooth- 
faced American sailor I shall never meet in 
all my days. Keen as a hound after quarry, 
he would have hunted out the vermin, I do 
believe, if the path had led down to the 
mouth of Hades itself. 

“You will not go alone, captain,” cried 
he ; “that’s plain madness.” 

“T take two to my call,” said I, “and leave 
you the rest.” 

“But what—aren’t you afraid, man?” 

“Afraid! Of whom?” said I. “Of an old 
man—but that’s too far ahead. I'll speak of 
it when I come up, captain. Perhaps it’s 
only my own idea. But it’s good enough to 
go on with.” 

He had still something to say, and, looking 
first into the black cavern, which we had 
filled with shot, and then down the stairs 
toward the engine-room, he went on _pre- 
sently :— 

“You take a big risk and I hope you'll 
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get out of it. How many do you expect to 
find below ?” 

“One,” said I, quickly, “and he a friend. 
It’s a strange story, captain, and wonderful, 
too. But it will wait.” 

I was at the door of the engine-room before 
he could answer me, and pulling back the 
great leather curtain I put my own idea to 
the proof. Just as forty hours ago, so now 
that gloomy cavern shimmered with the 
crimson light 
which the giant 
furnaces cast 
upon its rocky 
roof. Now, as 
then, leather-clad 
figures moved 
before its molten 
fires. There were 
the mighty 
boilers, the 
pumping engine, 
the throbbing 
cylinders, the 
shining cranks ; 
but the man who 
staggered toward 
me in the white 
light, the man 
who uttered a 
glad cry of recog- 
nition, the man 
who fell at last 
at my feet, im- 
ploring me for 
the love of mercy 
to bring him food 
and drink, that 
man was no 
enemy. 

He was Clair 
de Lune, the old 
Frenchman, and 
I had but to look 
at him twice to 
see that he was 
the neighbour of 





glad, monsieur, because it is a friend. I 
break the door of my prison and would come 
up to you; but no, there is no one in the 
house ; all gone. I say that my friends die 
if I do not serve them. ‘There are lads with 
me ; but they are honest. Ah, Captain Begg, 
food and drink, for the love of Heaven!” 

He fainted in my arms, and I carried him 
from the place. Again, in all providence, 
I and those dear to me had been saved by 
the fidelity of one 
of the oddest of 
God’s creatures. 

The same day. 
At eight o'clock. 

I have begun 
to believe that 
the Italian is 
right,. and _ that 
Czerny left no 
more than eight 
men in the lower 
house. No attack 
has been made 
upon the Ameri- 
cans we put in 
charge of the 
engine, nor is 
there any news 
of those muti 
neers who fled 
from us this 
morning, save 
that which comes 


them, very piti 
ful creatures, 
broken-down 
and starving, 
who have. sur- 
rendered their 
arms and begged 
for food. The 
others, they say, 
will come in 
presently, when 
the big man, 


death. *‘ HE FAINTED IN MY ARMS.” whom they call 


* Clair-de-Lune, 

old comrade!” I cried, “you! We owe 
our lives to you, then! By thunder, you 
shame us all !” 

He was pale as death; the sweat ran in 
streams down upon his naked breast ; his 
words came like a torrent when he tried to 
tell me all. 

“Three days in prison, and no man come 
to me,” he said, pathetically ; “then I hear 
your voice. I say it is Captain Begg. I am 


Kess Denton, 
will let them. They protest that their com 
rades are but four, and two of them wounded 
grievously. I no longer feel any anxiety 
about that which is below, and I have told 
Miss Ruth as much. She has now been 
two hours with Captain Nepeen. Her way 
of life draws her sympathetically toward 
that brave and gentle man. It must be 
so. The world has put a great gulf 
between the simple seaman and those whom 
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fortune shelters at her heart. A plain sailor 
has his duty to do ; the world would laugh at 
him if he forgot it because the years have 
taught him to worship a woman’s step and to 
seek that goal of life to which her hand may 
lead him. 

An hour later. 

We are to go ashore with the dark to see 
if we can save any of the refugees marooned 
on the island. It is a desperate chance and 
may cost good men’s lives. I do not forbid 
it, for I have lived and suffered on Ken’s 
Island myself. If there are living men there 
now—it may be women, too—held in that 
trance of death from which they must awake 
to madness or never wake again, the com- 
monest instinct of pity says to me, “Go.” I 
have consulted Doctor Gray, and he is doubt- 
ful of the venture. “Mind what you are 
doing, I beg of you,” he says. “ Are there 
not women to save in this house?” Miss 
Ruth overhears him and draws me aside, and, 
putting her hand upon my arm winningly, 
she lifts her pretty face to mine and says, 
“ Jasper, you will save them!” 

I am going ashore, and Captain Nepeen 
goes with me. 

At ten o'clock. 

We put off a boat at ten o'clock and 
rowed straight for the open beach. It was a 
gloriously clear night, with a heaven of 
blazing stars and a sea like flowing silver. 
The ship’s boats made so many black 
shapes, like ocean drift in the pools of light ; 
and Czerny’s yacht, speaking of that dread 
presence, lay as an evil omen in the anchor- 
age to the northward. Ken’s Island itself 
was uplifted like some mountain of the sea, 
snow-capped in its dazzling peaks, harbouring 
its wayward forests and lovely glens and fresh 
meadows which the moon’s light frosted. And 
over all was that thin veil of the fog, a steam- 
ing blue vapour flecked with the richest hues ; 
now drifting in clouds of changing tints, now 
spreading into fantastic creations and phantom 
cities, pillars of translucent yellow flame, 
banks of darker cloud as though a storm 
were gathering. Sounds of the night came 
to us from that dismal island ; we heard the 
lowing of the kine, the sea-bird’s hoot, ever 
and anon the terrible human cry which spoke 
of a soul in agony. And with these were 
mingled grimmer sounds, like very music of 
the storm: the echo of distant gun-shots 
fired by Czerny’s men at the anchored yacht 
which refused them harbourage. 

There were four with me in the boat, and 
Captain Nepeen was one of them. I had 
set Peter Bligh at the tiller, and Seth Barker 
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and an American seaman to pull the oars. 
We spoke rare words, for even a_ whisper 
would carry across that night-bound sea. 
There were rifles in our hands ; good hope at 
our hearts. Perchance, even yet, we should 
awake some fellow-creature from the nameless 
sleep in the woods whose beauty veiled the 
living death. 

Now, I say that Czerny’s men were firing 
rifle-shots at the anchored schooner, and that 
sound was a true chantey for our ears. 
What eyes would they have for us when their 
salvation lay aboard the yacht? We were 
nothing to them ; the ship was all. And, be 
sure, we did not go unwatched or helpless. 
Behind us, at the gate we had left, our gun 
showed its barrel like the fang of a slipped 
hound. Cunning hands were there, brave 
fellows who followed us in their hearts while 
we crossed the basin swiftly and drew near 
the terrible shore. If we had seen the sun 
for the last time, then so be it, we said. It 
is not a seaman’s way to cry at danger. His 
word is “must,” and in a sure purpose lies 
his salvation. 

We made the island at the westward end 
that we might have a clear sheet of water 
between Czerny’s boats and our own; and 
we so set our course that our gun could sweep 
the intervening seas if any eye detected us. 
The land was low-lying toward the west and 
marshy ; yet, strange to be told, the fog 
lay light upon it. It had been planned 
between us that Captain Nepeen and I 
should go ashore while the others held the 
boat. We carried revolvers in our hands, 
but no other arms. ‘The death-fog was 
our true defence; and against that each 
man wore the respirator that Duncan Gray 
had made for him. Sleep might be our 
lot, but it would come upon us slowly. 

“Tt will be straight for the woods, 
captain,” said I, “and all our heart go with 
us. Your friends who were put ashore last 
night will never stray far from the beach, 
believe me. We'll search the foreshore and 
leave the rest to chance. As for going 
under, we sha’n’t think of that. It would 
never do to begin by being afraid of it.” 

He answered readily enough that he had 
never thought of such a thing. 

“Where you lead, there I follow, Captain 
Begg,” said he. “I shall not be far behind 
you, rely upon it.” 

“And me not far from the shore when it’s 
‘bout ship and home again,” chimes in Peter 
Bligh. ‘Luck go with you, captain, for you 
are a brave man entirely !” 

I laughed at their notion of it, and went a 
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little way up the beach. The respirator 
about my mouth, charged with some chemical 
substance I did not know the use of, per- 
mitted me to breathe at first with some ease. 
And what was more extraordinary was this, 
that while in the woods the fog had seemed 
to suffocate me, here it was exhilarating ; 
bracing a man’s steps so that he seemed to 
walk on air; exalting him so that his mind 
was on fire and his head full of the wildest 
notions. No coward that ever lived would 
have known a moment’s fear under the 
stimulation of that clear blue vapour. I 
bear witness, and there are others to bear 
witness with me, that a whole world of 
strange figures and wonderful places opened 
up to our eyes when we began to push ashore 
and to leave the sandy beach behind us. 
And that was but the beginning of it, for 
more fearful things were to follow after. 

I will try to describe for you both the place 
and the scene, that you may realize my sensa- 
tions and follow me truly in this, my third 
journey to Ken’s Island. Imagine, if you 
can, an undulating stretch of lush grass and 
pasture-land, a glorious meadow flooded with 
the clear, cold light; arched over with a 
heaven of stars ; bordered about by heavy 
woods ; dipping to the sea on two sides 
and extending shimmering sands to the 
breaking swell on the third. Say that a hot 
blue fog quivers in the air above this meadow- 
land, and is breathed in at every breath you 
take. Conceive a mind so played upon by 
this vapour that the meadows and the woods 
beyond the meadows are gradually lost to 
view, and a wonder-world quickly takes their 
place. Do this and you may follow me more 
surely to a phantom city of majestic temples 
hewn out of a golden rock and lifting 
upward until they seem to touch the very 
skies ; you may peer with me into abysses so 
profound that no eye can fathom their 
jewelled depths; you may pass up before 
walls built wholly of gems most precious ; 
you may sleep in woods beneath trees 
silvered over with light; search countless 
valleys rich in unknown flowers. And the 
city is peopled with an unnumbered multitude 
of moving figures, the sensuous figures of 
young girls all glittering in gold and 
jewels; the shapes of an army of giants 
in blackest armour; and there are fearful 
animals that no eye has seen before, and 
beasts more terrible than the brain can 
conceive. 

Say, too, that this deadly vapour of the 
island so stimulates the faculties that earth no 
longer binds a man nor Heaven imprisons 


him. Say that he can rise above the spheres 
to unknown worlds, can span the seas and 
bridge the mountains. Depict him, as it 
were, throwing off his human shape and 
seeing the abodes of men so far below him, 
so puny, so infinitely small, that he begins 
to realize eternity. Cast him down from 
these visions suddenly and in their place set 
up black woods and the utter darkness of 
Nature impenetrable. Let the exaltation 
leave him, the sights fade utterly, the 
dismal abyss of the nether world close 
him in. Awake him from these again and 
let him reel up and stagger on and believe 
that he is sinking down to the eternal sleep. 
Such sensations Ken’s Island will give him 
until at last he shall fall ; and lying trance- 
bound for the rain to beat upon his face, or 
the sun to scorch him, or the moon to look 
down upon his dreams, he shall lhe and know 
that the world is there, and that nevermore 
may he have part or lot in it. 

I have set down this account of my own 
experiences on the island that you may com- 
pare it with the books of others who have 
since visited this wonderful place; but I 
would not have you think that I and the 
brave man who stood at my side forgot that 
human errand which put us ashore in those 
dismal swamps; or hung back to speak of our 
own sensations while others might need us so 
sorely. If we passed from delirium to sanity, 
from the height of hysterical imagination to the 
depths of despair and gloom, none the less 
the faculty of action remained, the impulse 
which cried, “Straight on,” and left us 
willing still to dare the worst if thereby a 
fellow-creature might be saved. Burning as 
our brains were, heavy the limbs, we could 
still push on across the meadows, search 
with our eyes for those poor people we 
had come out to save. How long this 
power of action would remain to us, what 
supreme misfortune would end our journey 
at last, throwing us, it might be, to the grass, 
there to sleep and end it all, we would not 
so much as consider. Good men were 
perishing on Ken’s Island, and every instinct 
said, “ You, Jasper Begg, and you, James 
Nepeen, hold out a hand to them.” 

“To you see anything, captain ?” I asked 
my companion again and again; “ we should 
be near them now. Do you hear any 
sound ?” 

He answered me, gasping for his breath :— 

“ Not a whisper.” 

“ Yonder,” I would go on, “yonder by 
the little wood: they landed there. Can 
you get as far, captain ?” 
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“T'll try,-by Heaven!” said he, between 
his teeth. 

“They'll not be far from the wood,” said 
I, “that’s common sense. Shut your eyes to 
all the things you see and don’t think about 
it. It’s an awful place, captain. No 
living man could picture its fellow.” 

I waited for him to come up to me, and 
so placed myself that his eyes, I hoped, 
might turn seaward and not up toward the 
woods where such weird sights were to be 
seen. For this place, the angle of the great 
pasture-land where it met the forest, was 
occupied by ‘sleeping cattle, white, and still, 
and frigid, so that all the scene, glimmering 
in the moonlight, might have been cut 
out of some great block of marble; and 
cows and sheep, and trees and hills, all 
chiselled by the 
hand of Death. 
That a living 
thing should be 
speaking and 
moving there 
seemed almost 
an outrage upon 
the marvellous 
beauty of that 
field of sleep. 
The imagination 
reeled before 
this all-conquer- 
ing trance, this 
glory of Nature 
spell-bound. It 
were as though 
a man must 
throw himself to 
the earth, do 
what he would, 
and surrender 
to the spell of 
it. And that, 
perchance, we 
had done, and 
the end had 
been there and 
then, but for a 
woman’s cry, 
rising so dole- 
fully in the 
woods that 
every impulse 
was awakened by it and all our resolutions 
re-taken. 

“Did you hear that?” I cried to him, 
wildly ; “a woman’s voice, and near by, too ! 
You'll not turn back now, Captain Nepeen !” 


“Not for a fortune!” said he, bravely ; 


Vol. xxiii —82, 





‘<THE GIRL NEITHER SAW NOR HEARD US.” 


“it would be Gertrude Dolling, the purser’s 
sister ; we cannot leave her!” 

The desire was like a draught of wine to 
him. He had been near falling, I make sure, 
but now, steadying himself for an instant upon 
my arm, he set off running at all his speed, 
and, I at his heels, we crossed the interven- 
ing grass and were in the wood. There we 
found the purser’s sister, stumbling blindly 
to and fro like a woman robbed of sight, while 
children were clinging to her dress and crying 
pitifully because she did not heed them. 

It was an odd scene, and many must come 
and go before I forget it. Dark as the wood 
might be by day, the moonlight seemed to 
fill every glade of it, showing us the gnarled 
trunks and the flowering bushes, the silent 
pools and the grassy dells. And in the midst 
of this sylvan 
rest, remote 
from men, a 


lonely thicket 
of the great 
Pacific Ocean, 


was this figure 
of civilization, 
a young girl 
decked out in 
white, with a 
pretty hat that 
Paris might 
have sent her, 
and little child- 
ren, in their 
sailors’ clothes, 
clinging trust- 
ingly, as children 
will in confi- 
dence to a 
woman’s pro- 
tecting hand. 
No surprise was 
it to me then, 
nor is it a sur- 
prise now, that 
the girl neither 
saw nor heard 
us. The trance 
had gripped her 
surely ; the first 
delirium of exal- 
tation had rob- 
bed her of sight 
and sense and even knowledge of the children. 
That doleful wailing song of hers was the 
first chant of madness. Her steps were un- 
directed, now carrying her to the wood’s heart, 
now away from it a little toward the sea’s 
beach. My order, twice given, that she should 
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stand and wait for us was never answered ; I 
do not even think that she felt my hand upon 
her shoulder. But she fell at last, limp and 
shuddering, into my arms, and I picked her 
up and turned toward the sea. 

“The children to you, and straight ahead,” 
said I to the captain ; “run for your life, and 
for the lives of these little ones. It will be 
something to save them, captain.” 

He answered me with a word that was 
almost a groan; but stooped to his task, 
nevertheless. He knew that it was a race 
for their lives and ours. 

I had the burden in my arms, I say, 
and no feather’s weight was less to me in 
the hope of my salvation and of those we 
strove for. The way lay straight down, 
through a ravine of the low cliffs to the 
beach we had left and the good boat await- 
ing us there. Nothing, it seemed, but a 
craven will could stand henceforth between 
us and God’s fresh.air that night. And yet 
how wrong that reckoning was! There were 
a dozen of Czerny’s men halloaing wildly 
on the cliffside when we came out of the 
wood ; and almost before we had marked 
them, they were after us headlong like 
demons mad in wine. 

Now these men, as we learned after- 
wards, driven by hunger and thirst to the 
point of raving, had come ashore that very 
evening ; it may be to rifle the stores on the 
island ; it may be in that spirit of sheer mad- 
ness which sometimes drives a seaman on. 
Twenty in all when they landed, there were 
eight asleep already when we encountered 
them ; and lying on the cliffs side, some with 
arms and heads overhanging, some shudder- 
ing in the fearful sleep, one at least bolt- 
upright against the rock with his arms out- 
stretched as though he were crucified, they 
dotted that dell like figures upon a battle- 
field. The rest of them, a sturdy twelve, 
fired by the dancing madness, brandishing 
their knives, uttering the most awful impre- 
cations, ran on the cliffs head above us, and 
seemed to be making straight for the cove 
where our boat lay. And that is why we 
saw that the race was for life or death. 

There are moments in his life when a man 
must decide “aye” or “ nay” without check- 
ing his step todo so. _As things stood, the 
outlook could not have been blacker while 
we ran through the ravine to the water’s 
edge. Behind, in the wood, lay the dancing 
death ; before us these madmen with their 
gleaming knives, their unearthly yells, their 
reeling gait and fearful gesticulations. We 
had to choose between them, the sleep in the 


lonely glen, or the race downward to the 
shore ; and we chose the latter, believing, I 
think, that the end must be the same, turn 
where we would. 

“Keep your course, keep your course !” 
I cried to the captain as we ranon. “ Hold 
to it, for your life—it’$ our only chance !” 

He set one of the children on the sand, 
and, bidding the little one run on ahead, he 
drew his revolver and stood shoulder to 
shoulder with me. 

“A straight barrel and mark your men,’ 
cried he, very quietly ; “it’s a cool head that 
wins this game. We have ten shots and the 
butts will do for two. You will make that 
twelve if you add it up, captain.” 

His coolness surprised me, but it was 
not to be wondered at. Never from the first 
had I heard this man utter one word which 
complained of our situation or of its diffi- 
culty. To Captain James Nepeen a tight 
corner was a pleasure-ground ; and now with 
these yelling reptiles all round him, and the 
vapour steaming in the woods behind, and 


' the sea shimmering like a haven that would 


beckon us to salvation, he could yet wear that 
cynical smile of his, and go with lighter step, 
and bear himself like the true seaman that he 
was. Ofall that I have ever sailed with I 
would name him first as a true comrade in 
peril or adversity. To his skill I owed my 
life that night. 

“One,” said he, suddenly, when a great head 
showed itself on the cliff above us and was 
instantly drawn back. So quick had he 
been, so wild did the aim appear, that when 
a body rolled presently down the grassy bank 
and lay stark before us I could not believe 
that a bullet had done its work. 

“One,” cried he again, triumphantly 
“and one from twelve leaves eleven. Ha, 
that’s your bird, captain, and a big one !” 

I had pulled my trigger, prompted by his 
example, and another man from the cliff 
above lifted his arms and fell with a loud 
cry. And this was the astonishing thing, 
that though we two were caged in a ravine 
like rats in a trap, and had shot two of the 
wretches stone-dead, no answering shot was 
fired from above, no rifle levelled at us. 

“No arms,” cries the captain, presently ; 
“and most of them half drunk. We're going 
through this, Mister Begg, right through, I 
assure you !” 

Well, I began to believe it ; nevertheless, 
there were men on the shore before us, 
halloaing madmen, with clasp-knives in their 
hands and murder in their faces. Clear in 
the moonlight you could see them ; the still 
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air sent up their horrid imprecations. Those 
men we must pass, I said, if we would reach 
the boat. And we passed them. It seems a 
miracle even when I write of it. 

Now, we had halted at the foot of the 
ravine and were just prepared to go headlong 
for the rest, believing, it may be, that one at 
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own knives and lay dead at the gully’s foot ; 
while those who gained the summit stood 
all together, and wailing their doleful song 
they yelled defiance at Czerny’s ship. 

But we—we made the boat; and falling 
half-dead in it, we thrust it from the beach 
and heard our comrades’ voices again. 








least of us must fall, when they fired a 
shot, not from the gun at the watch-tower 
gate, but from Czerny’s own yacht away in 
the offing ; and coming plump down upon the 
sand, not a cable’s length from our own boat, 
a shell burst with a thunderous explosion, 
and, scattering in fragments of steel, it scared 
the mutineers as no rifle could have done. 
Roaring out like stricken bulls, cursing their 
master in all tongues, they began to storm 
the cliff-side nimbly and to run for the shelter 
of the woods; but some fell and rolled 
backward to the sand, some turned on their 





“ANOTHER MAN FELL WITH A LOUD CRY.” 








CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE END OF THE SIXTY HOURS. 

The same night. Off Ken’s Island. Half- 
past twelve o'clock. 
We have not returned to the watch-tower 
rock, nor can we bring ourselves to that 
while there is any hope left to us of helping 
those whom Czerny marooned on the 
dangerous shore. Our gig drifts lazily in a 
pool of the whitest moonlight. We can still 
make out the ship’s boats lying about Czerny’s 
yacht, and the angry crews which man them. 
From the beach itself rises up the mutineers’ 
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wail of agony, like a wild beast’s cry, at one 
time loud and ferocious, then dying away in 
a long-drawn cry, which haunts the ear. 
Ever and anon, as the mood takes them, 
the gunners on Czerny’s yacht let fly 
at us with their erring shells; but they 
smite the air or hurt the water, or drop 
the bounding fire on the shimmering 
spread of sand beyond us. Perhaps it is 
that this employment occupies the minds of 
the long-boats’ crews and keeps them from 
reckoning with the master who has befooled 
them. They, at least, are at the crisis of their 
peril. Afloat there on a gentle swell they 
must know that any hour may bring a chang- 
ing wind and a breaking sea, and a shore 
rock-bound and unattainable. They are play- 
ing with chance, and chance will turn upon 
them presently. Let them make for the island 
where the laughing woods say, “Come!” 
and the heralds of sleep will touch them upon 
the foreheads, and raving, dreaming, they will 
fall at last, just victims of the island visions. 
Say that their brute intelligences do not yet 
understand this, but hunger and thirst will 
teach them ere the dawn, and then reckon- 
ing must come ! 

All this I foresaw as we let the boat drift 
by the sandy bays, and spake, one to another, 
of to-morrow and that which it must bring. 
Whatever our own misfortune might be, that 
of Czerny’s men was worse a hundredfold. 
For the moment it amused them to see the 
shells plunging and hissing in the sea about 
us ; for the moment the desire to be quit of 
us made them forget how it stood with them 
and what must come after. But the reckon- 
ing would be sure. Let a capful of wind 
come scudding across that glassy sea, and 
all the riches in the world would not buy 
Edmond Czerny’s life of these sea-wolves 
who sought it. 

“They'll stand by until they know the 
worst, and then nothing will hold them,” I 
said to my comrades. “If they think they 
can get aboard the yacht, they'll do so and 
make for some safe port. If not, they'll try 
to rush the house. Assume that they are 
driven hard enough, and no gun will keep 
them off. Let ten or twenty go down, the 
rest will come on. I am thinking that we 
should get back to the house, lads, and not 
leave it to younger heads. We've done what 
we could here, and it’s plainly useless to go 
on with it!” 

They were all with me in this, none more 
so than Captain Nepeen, who, up to this 
time, had been for the shore and the friends 
who might be found there. 


“At least we have made every prudent 
effort; and there are others to think of,” 
said he. “If they had a gunner worth a 
groat, we should not be where we are, 
captain. You must allow something to 
chance and a lucky shot. They may get 
home even yet. I will not ask you what 
that would mean, for you are a seaman and 
you know.” 

His words, I think, recalled us to the 
danger. No hope of rescue rewarded our 
eyes when we scanned the black woods and 
the lonely foreshore of the forbidden land. 
Dark and terrible in the moonlight, like 
some mighty beacon of evil rising up above 
that sleeping sea, it seemed to say to us, 
“Go, turn back ; remember those who count 
upon you.” And we pulled from it reluc- 
tantly out into the broad sea, and breathed 
a full breath as we left its vapours and its 
fetid shores. 

Three shots were fired at us while we 
crossed the open channel, and one fell so 
close that we could sée the cleavage of the 
water and feel the. silver spray upon our 
heated faces. ~ This quickened our oars, you 
may be sure, and set our course true and 
straight for the house, whose iron gate stood 
up like a fortress of the deep and opened 
its rocky shelter to us. Clair-de-Lune was 
there, too, halted and motionless by the 
sea’s brink ; Dolly Venn stood at his side ; 
and once I thought that I saw Miss Ruth 
herself peering across the lapping wavelets 
and watching us with a woman’s anxious 
eyes. 

Nor did we go unobserved by those who 
had so much*to gain if mischance should 
befall us in that last.endeavour. Like pirates’ 
junks, slipping from a sheltered creek, the 
demons in the long-boats espied us in the 
moonlight and began. to row toward us and 
to hail us with those wild shouts which 
yesterday we had heard even in the House 
Under the Sea. Yet, i witness, they did 
not affright us. We knew that sure eyes 
watched them from the reef; no lads playing 
at the length of a watchdog’s chain kept more 
surely from the dog’s teeth than those night- 
birds from the gun’s range. Shots they 
fired — wild, reckless shots, skimming the 
water, peppering the sky, whistling in the 
clear air above us. But the boats drew no 
nearer, and it seemed that we must touch 
our haven unharmed, when the American 
seaman, stretching out his arms in a gesture 
fearful to think of, and ceasing to row with 
horrid suddenness, fell backward without 
any word and lay, a dying man, before us. 
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They had shot him through the heart; 
and he was the second who fell for Ruth 
Bellenden’s sake. 

Sunday morning. Five o'clock. 

1 have known little sleep for the last thirty 
hours, nor can I sleep at the crisis of our 
misfortunes. It is a still, grey morning, with 
heavy cloud in the east, and lapping, rhyth- 
mical waves beating upon the windows of 
the house as though anon a gale must blow 
and all this torrid silence be swept away. 

I cannot conceal it from myself what a gale 
would mean to us; how it must scatter the 
open boats, drifting there at the mercy of a 
Pacific sea ; how, perchance, it might even 
lift the fog from Ken’s Island and show us 
sunny fields and sylvan woods, a harbourage 
of delight to which all might flock with leaping 
hearts. And yet, says reason, if it so befall 
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they jostle one with the other, the sweet 
and the bitter, the good and the bad, until 
it seems to me that I no longer get at the 
heart of it, but am as a man drifting without 
a chart, set free on some unknown sea whose 
very channels I may not fathom. Three 
hours ago when I came ashore and lifted the 
dead man,out, and sent the sleeping girl to 
shelter, Ruth Bellenden’s hand was the first 
to touch my own, her word the fist my ear 
would catch. So clear it was, such music to 
a man to hear that girlish voice asking of his 
welfare as a thing most dear to her, that all 
the night vanished at the words, and Ken’s 
Island was lost to my sight, and only the 
memory of the olden time and of my life’s 
great hope remained to me. 

“ Jasper !” she said, “it was not you—oh, 
Jasper, it was not you, then !” 











“Jasper !* SHE SAID, ‘IT WAS NoT You !’” 


that you yourselves may go ashore to yonder 
island, what logic shall keep Czerny’s men 
from the same good anchorage? They are 
as twenty to one against you. If there are 
houses there, and stores for the sun-time, who 
will shut them to this horde of desperadoes ? 
Aye, the head reels to think of it; the 
hours pass slowly ; to-morrow we shall know. 

Now, I have thought of all this, and yet 
there are other things in my mind, and 


I stepped from the boat and, taking her 
hand in mine, I drew her a little nearer to 
me ; then, fearful of myself, I let go her hand 
again and told her the simple truth. 

“Miss Ruth,” said I, “it is yon poor 
fellow. I will not say ‘Thank God!’ for 
what right have I to serve you before him ? 
He did his duty ; help me to do mine.” 

She turned away and gazed out over the 
sea to the yacht still thundering its cannon 
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and ploughing with its wasted shot the un- 
offending sea. Deep thoughts were in her 
mind, I make sure, a torture of doubt, and 
hope, and trepidation: And I—I watched 
her as though all my will was in her keeping, 
and there, on the lonely rock, was the heart 
of the world I would have lived and died in. 

“You cannot forbid me to be glad, 
Jasper,” she said, presently; “you have 
given me the right. I saw you on the shore. 
Oh! my heart went with you, and I think 
that I counted the minutes, and I Said, ‘He 
will never come ; he is sleeping.’ And then 
I said, ‘It is Jasper’s voice.’ I saw you 
stand up in the boat and afterwards there 
were the shadows. Jasper, there cannot be 
shadows always ; the sun must shine some- 
times.” 

She held my hand again and touched it 
with her cheek. I think that I forgot all the 
place about, the sea and the men, the distant 
shore and the island’s shape, the still night 
and the dawn to come ; and knowing nothing 
save that Ruth, little Ruth, was by my side, 
I went into dreamland and said, “ It shall be 
for ever.” 

Monday morning. At six o'clock. 

I cannot sleep and I have come to keep 
watch on the rock. Old Clair-de-Lune is 
with me, but silence is in the house below, 
where some sleep and some are seeking sleep. 
Of all who can discuss our future bravely, 
none speaks better sense than this simple old 
man; and if he rebukes my own confidence 
he rebukes it justly. I ask him when the 
sleep-time will pass and the sun-time come. 
He shakes his head, he will not prophesy. 

“ Heaven forbid it should pass,” says he. 
“They will go ashore to the island, and we— 
we perish,” says he. “ Pray that it shall not 
be, captain. We have food for three week 
—month ; but what come after? You pick 
up by ship, you say. But not so. When 
your ship come here the fiends set trap, and 
all is wreck and burn and steal! They take 
your ship and you perish, you starve. Ah, 
monsieur, pray that the sun-time do not 
come.” 

I lay back upon the rock and thought of 
it. This old man, surely, was right. Let 
the fog drift from Ken’s Island, the woods 
awake, life stir again, and how stood we 

-where was our benefit ? 

“Tt is a fearful position,” said I, “and 
Heaven alone knows what the end of it will 
be: That something has happened to Mister 
Jacob and my ship I can no longer doubt, 
Clair-de-Lune. The Southern Cross is on the 


rocks, be sure of it, and good men with her. 
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Take it that they are picked up and set on 
the American coast. What then? Who 
finds the money for another steamer? It is 
not to be thought of: we must dismiss it 
from our minds. You say that we have food 
for three weeks, and the condensers down 
below will give us water. But it won’t be 
three weeks before we are in or out of it, my 
friend. If we are starving, others are starv 
ing—those out yonder by Czerny’s yacht. 
He'll give them food to-day; but how long 
will they drift like cattle for the rain 
to beat on? Your sense will tell you 
that they won’t drift long, but will be asking 
questions and wanting their answers. Aye, 
Clair-de-Lune, we'll listen with all our ears 
when that begins !” 

He had a glass with him and he began to 
scan the yacht very closely and the ship’s 
boats about it. I had not noticed that there 
was an unusual stir in the anchorage, but 
he remarked it now and drew his own 
conclusions. 

“They give rogue man arms and cutlass, 
captain; he go overboard too. I see them 
pass from boat to boat. Ah, there he is, the 
bread and the biscuit. They get breakfast 
and then come here, captain. What else 
you look for? They not lie there all the days. 
They too much clever for that. We few and 
little ; they big and strong. Why shall they 
not take the house? Some die, but other 
mans remain. Czerny he say to them, 
‘Great much price if you kill the English 
captain.’ He know that all his money is 
locked up down here. Why shall he not 
come, captain?” 

I could not tell him why. My own glasses 
showed me the things he made mention of 
and others beside. Arms, I saw, were being 
passed down from the yacht to the small 
boats clustered about it. There was no sun- 
light to glisten upon the bright barrels of the 
rifles, but I could distinguish them neverthe- 
less ; and cutlasses were handed from boat 
to boat—a good fifty of them I counted, and 
there were more to come. What the mean- 
ing of it was a child might have told you. 
Truce prevailed between master and man in 
their common desire of possession. The 
last great attack was to be made upon us— 
the rock to be rushed. Even a woman 
would have divined as much. 

“Clair-de-Lune,” said I, “the end is 
coming at last ; and it won’t be very long. 
We're dealing with a remarkable man, and it 
is not to be supposed that he’ll sail away and 
leave us here without one good blow for it. 
Aye, it’s a great mind altogether, and there's 
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the plain truth. Who else but the cleverest 
would have thought of this place, and come 
here like a human vulture to feed upon ships 
and men? There have been many Edmond 
Czernys in the world ; but this man I name 
chief among them, and others will name him 
also. We set ourselves against a hand in a 
million ; stiff backs we need to wrestle with 
that ; but we'll do it, old comrade, we'll see 
it through yet!” . 

It was a wild boast, yet, Heaven knows, a 
well-meant one. Perhaps, if he had pushed 
me to theconfession, I would have told himthat 
I was far from believing my own prophecies, 
and that, in truth, I realized, as he did, the 
perilous hazard of our position and all that 
defeat might mean to us. Just as he knew, 
so did I know that before the nigut came 
down dead men might lie on the rocks 
about me and be engulfed in that sea which 
beat so gently upon the lonely shore ; that 
living men from the boats yonder might 
swarm. in the galleries below, and women’s 
cries be heard, and something 
follow which even I dare not 
contemplate. The dreadful 
truth, perhaps, kept our tongues 
away from it; we talked of 
other things, of Czerny and his 
house, and of what we would 
do if the best should befall. 

“ He wonderful man,” old 
Clair-de-Lune went on, stand- 
ing, like some old Neptune of 
the sea, bolt upright on the 
pinnacle of rock; “ wonderful 
man, and none like him! 
Thirteen year ago he first find 
this place, and thirteen year he 
wreck the ships. I know, for 
there was a day when he tell 
me much and I listen. He 
say, ‘Make great fortune and 
no trouble to earn him. If 
sailor-man drown, more fool 
he.’ All the years back, hun- 
dreds of years, ships perish on 
Ken’s Island. Czerny he hear 
the story in Japan, and he 
come to see the place for him- 
self.. They say he once sleep 
through the fog and mad after- 
wards. He no longer have 
right or wrong or care about 
the world. He come to Ken’s 
Island and grow rich. Then 
his engineers find this rock. 
Once, long time ago, it have 
been part of the island, captain, 
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The—what you say ?—volocano, he shoot 
fire into the sea; but that was before the 
peoples. Czerny, he go down into the rock 
and he discover great cavern and little 
cavern, and he say, ‘I live here in the sleep- 
time.’ Plenty of money make fine house. 
He shut out the sea wherever he would come 
in; he build great windows in the rock ; his 
mécanicien, he put up engine and draw air 
from the skies. Long year Czerny live here 
alone., Then one day come madame—ah, 
captain, I was sorry when I saw madame 
come! ‘She will suffer here,’ I said; she 
have suffered much already. Czerny is not 
as other men. If madame say to him, ‘ You 
good man ; you and I live here always, then 
she have everything, she go where she will, 
she become the master. But I say when I 
see her, ‘No, never; she will not say that. 
She good woman.’ And then I fear for her, 
captain ; I fear greatly. I did not know she 
have the English friend who will save her.” 
He turned to me wistfully, and I read in 
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his eyes of that deep affection which little 
Ruth Bellenden has never failed to win from 
all who know and learn to love her. 

Monday. At three o'clock. 

We held a council of war in the great hall 
at this hour, and came upon a plan to meet 
the supreme attack which must be made upon 
us to-night. We are all of one mind, that 
Czerny will seek to rush the house under 
cover of the darkness, and in this the 
sunless day must help him. We cannot 
look for any moon or brightness of the 
stars which shall aid our eyes when the 
sun has set. It will be a dark night, cloudy 
and, perhaps, tempestuous. If the storm 
should break and Nature be our ally, then 
the worst is done with already and the 
end is sure. But we have no right to 
hope for that. We must face the situa- 
tion like thinking men, prepared for any 
eventuality. 

Now, I had slept a little at the height of 
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So far as I can make out there may be 
but one living man in the lower story of the 
house, and for him and his goodwill we care 
nothing. 

The rest of the crowd we fought, seeing, 
perhaps, that fortune goes with us so far, 
will themselves stand on fortune’s side and 
serve us faithfully. That much, at least, 
I put to my fellows as we sat. round the 
table in the hall and made those plans which 
reason dictated. 

“They'll serve,” said I, “so long as we are 
on the winning side. We'll put them in the 
engine-room, where they’ll keep the fires 
going for their own sakes. If they so much 
as look false, then shoot them down. It is 
in my mind, Captain Nepeen,” said I, “that 
we'll have need of such a man as you, and 
three good fellows with you, at the lesser gate. 
You should find cover on the rocks while we 
hold the near sea for you. If Czerny gets 
a foothold there and beats that door in, I 





“WE SPRING TO.OUR FEET ; WE CRY, ‘ READY!” 


the day, and the first news that they brought 
to me when I waked was of the surrender 
of the four that remained in the caverns 
below, and of the fidelity of the other two 
of Czerny’s men who already had joined us. 


need not tell you how it will go with us. For 
the rest, I leave two men at the stairs-head 
and two in this hall to be at Miss Ruth’s 
call. Peter Bligh and Dolly Venn go up 
with me to work the gun. If they rush it 

















well, twenty there won’t keep them back with 
rifles. But I count upon the coward’s part, 
and I say that a man will think twice about 
dying for such as Czerny and his ambitions. 
Let that be in all your minds, and remember 
—for your own sake remember—what you 
are fighting for.” 

“For women’s honour and good men’s 
lives,” said Captain Nepeen, quietly. ‘“ Yes; 
that’s the stake, gentlemen. I don’t think 
we need say any more to nerve our arms and 
clear our eyes. We fight for all that is most 
dear to honest men. If we fail, let us at 
least fail like true seamen. who answer 
‘ Here’ when duty has called.” 

The same.evening. At six o'clock. 

We all dined together at this time in 
the large dining-room near by Miss Ruth’s 
boudoir. An odder contrast than that 
between this fine room below and the still, 
desolate sea above, no mind could imagine. 
For, on the one hand, were the insignia of 
civilization—luxury, display, the splendid 
apartment, the well-dressed women, the table 
decked out with fine linen and silver, the 
windows showing the sea-depths and all their 
wondrous quivering life; on the other hand, 
the black shapes of night and death, the 
menace of the boats, the anchored yacht, the 
darkening skies, the looming island. We sat 
down fourteen souls, that might have met in 
some great country house, and there have 
gathered in friendship and frivolity. Never 
in all my life had I seen Miss Ruth so full 
of vivacity or girlish charm. Her laughter 
was like the music of bells; the jest, the 
kindly word was for every man ; and yet some- 
times I, at her side, could look deep into 
those grey-blue eyes to read a truer ‘story 
there. And in the babble of the talk 
she would whisper some treasured word to 
me, or touch my hand with her own, or 
say, -“‘ Jasper, it must be well, it must be 
well with us!” Of that which lay above 
in the darkening east, no man spoke or 
appeared to think. There was ruby wine 
in our glasses ; the little French girls capered 
about us like nymphs from the sea; we 
spoke of the old time, of sunny days in the 
blue Mediterranean, of wilder days off the 
English shores, of our homes so distant and 
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our hopes so high; but never once of the 
night or that which must befall. 

Monday. At eleven o'clock. 

We have now been at our stations for two 
hours and nothing has transpired. I have 
Clair-de-Lune with me at the great sea-gate, 
and Dolly Venn and Seth Barker are at the 
gun. The night is so dark that the best- 
trained eye can distinguish little either on sea 
or land. Ken’s Island itself is now but a 
blur of black on a cloud-veiled horizon. We 
have shut: off every light in the house itself ; 
the reef runs no longer beneath the sea like a 
vein of golden light, nor do the windows cast 
aureoles upon the sleeping water. What 
breeze there is comes in hot gusts like breath 
from heated waters. We cannot see 
Czerny’s yacht nor espy any of his boats 
near or afar; but we crouch together in 
the shelter of the rocks, and there is water 
near to our hand, and food if we seek it, 
and the ammunition piled, and the barrels 
of the rifles outstanding, and the figures 
with their unspoken thoughts, their hopes, 
their fears of the dreadful dawn that 
must be. Whence out of the night shall the 
danger come? Shall it come, leaping and 
brandishing knives, a veiled army springing 
up from the shadows ; or shall it come by 
stealth, boat by boat, now upon this quarter, 
now upon that, outposts seeking to flank us, 
deadly shots fired we know not where? I 
cannot tell you. The comrades at my side 
ask again and again, “ Do you see anything, 
captain?” I answer, “Nothing!” It is 
the truth. 

Monday. At midnight. 

We are still upon the rock and the shadows 
engulf us. The lad at my side, sick with 
waiting, has curled himself up on a bed of 
stone and is half asleep ; Seth Barker leans 
against a crag like some figure hewn out of 
granite ; old Clair-de-Lune is all hunched up 
as a bundle. Nevertheless, masterly eyes 
scan the lapping waters. Will the night never 
speak to us? Will the day bring waiting? 
Ah, no! not that!.. A shot rings out clear on 
the still night air ; a flash of fire leaps across 
the sea. We spring to our feet; we cry, 
* Ready!” ‘The sixty hours are over and 
the end is near ! 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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The Humorous Artists of Australasia. 


By Tuomas E. CurrIs. 


[Attention is drawn to the fact that the present series of articles on the Humorous Artists of the Woild 
have already dealt with English artists in January, 1902; with those of Germany in April, 1901 ; 
with those of France in December, 1901 ; and with those of America in March, April, and May, 1902.] 


Pyl is a truism that young 
h4 countries get all that is good 
ye out of older and more settled 
Sj ones. Particularly true is it of 
Australia. Its style of humour 
is certainly distinctive, but the 
influence of the best English and American 
comic art — particularly the American in- 
fluence, on account of similarities of life and 
existence between the United States and 
Australia—is undeniable. 

Until the great gold-finds of the early 
fifties of the last century, 
when thousands of adven- 
turous spirits went there to 
seek their fortune — some, 
indeed, to lose all they had 

Australia was practically 
an unknown land. Many 
stayed and there made their 
homes, forming a great, cos- 
mopolitan, lively, and vigor- 
ous civilization, the spirit 
of which was enhanced by 
an energetic climate. Such 
times are ripe for the de- 
velopment of new and vigor- 
ous humour, and it was not 
long before the clever young 
men and women of the new- 
found land, stimulated by 
the variety of their daily 
life, yet influenced by the 
traditions of the older lands from which they 
came, brought into being what may now 
distinctly be called Australian humorous art. 

The first humorous publication to make its 
appearance was the Sydney Punch, modelled 
not only in its title upon the famous London 
publication of that name. It ran for many 
years, and on its staff were men of varied 
ability. The most prominent of these was 
Alfred Clint, a man of sharp tongue and 
satirical pen, who ended up by becoming a 
scenic artist. With Clint worked Montague 
Scott, a kind of Australian du Maurier, and 
in his day a draughtsman of great merit. 
Some of Scott’s humorous designs are now 
to be seen on the Sydney Post Office, but, as 








LIVINGSTONE HOPKINS (“* HOP”). 


From a Photo, by op. Pavoni, The Patk Studios, or * Hop,” as he is better 


an Australian artist has recently pointed out, 
the credit of the designs of Scott and the 
sculptor who carried them out has been given 
to the Government architect of that time. 
It may or may not be to Scott’s credit that 
much adverse comment has been made upon 
his work, but it is certainly true that many 
people fail to see the genuine humour in the 
artist’s creations. 

When the Sydney Aué/efin started, about 
1879, Punch was too feeble to stand the 
shock, for the Bulletin was an exceedingly 
energetic youngster, and one 
merely has to see it and 
read it to-day, in its ripe 
middle-age, to imagine what 
it was in its early youth. 
Punch existed a few years 
and then gave up the ghost. 
By this time the Bu/letin 
was fairly on its feet. 
Amongst the first humorous 
artists on its staff were W. 
MacLeod (now the manag- 
ing-director of the paper) and 
S. Begg (now on the staff 
of the Ji/ustrated London 
News). These two clever 
men maintained its artistic 
reputation until the arrival 
of Livingstone Hopkins— 


known—from New York. 

“ Hop” belongs to the Tom Nast period of 
American humour—probably the best period 
America has ever seen. At least, it was 
the period of the finest humorous writings 
of Mark Twain, Josh Billings, and others of 
their school—a fine, healthy atmosphere of 
genuine humour, and not the forcing-frame 
or hot-house fun developed in recent years. 
“ Hop” went to Australia ona three years’ 
engagement ; but finding the soil, climate, 
and temperament. of the people most con- 
genial has stayed twenty years, and is now a 
permanent fixture in the social and art life 
of Sydney. He-is to-day more Australian 
than American, and is a humorist of world- 
wide repute, ranking, in the estimation of 
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many artists, with the very few of the world’s 
real humorists. He isa man standing over 


six feet high, has a long, melancholy face, 
with large eyes and ears, like a modern Don 
beard. 


Quixote, and wears a closely-trimmed 
He himself tells 
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ing the violin and ’cello, both made by him- 
self, a lecturer and after dinner speaker, and 
in every way an all-round man. 

The popularity of “ Hop” is, therefore, 
great not only in the art world. In his 
smoke -room or 
his den, as he 





the story of his 
first experience 
with an Austra- 
lian barber. The 
barber accident- 
ally cut the face 
of the artist, and 
when remonstra- 
ted with quietly 
remarked: 
“Well, you see, 
you are a stranger 
to me, and it will 
take me some 
time to get the 
run of your face.” 

The influence 
exerted by Hop- 
kins on Austra- 
lian life by virtue 
of the political 





calls it, may be 
seen not only 
the | best-known 
humorous artists 
in Sydney, but 
also many evi- 
dences of his 
clever handiwork 
as a designer of 
furniture. On 
one occasion, it 
is reported, after 
contesting and 
losing the presi- 
dentship of the 
Sydney Art 
Society, he made 
a speech at a 
dinner of the 
society and 








cartoons and 
humorous 
sketches which 
have appeared 
with such unfail- 
ing regularity in the Bu//etin cannot be esti- 
mated. Long residence has given him a 
knowledge of the foibles of Australian 
human nature, which lends an individuality 
to everything he turns out, and the 
Australian would miss the signature of 
“Hop” from the Bulletin with the same 
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DRAWN BY “ HOP” 


poignancy of feeling which Englishmen 
felt when the 
familiar sign of 
‘ha. es 


absent from the 
pages of Punch. 
rhe influence of 
this man, too, 
on the rising 
generation of 
artists is very 
great. He is 
eniality itself, 
ind lends a help- 
ing hand to 
veryone. He is 
\ painter of con- 
siderable ability, 
. clever etcher, 
‘ musician, play- 





Tue Hearuen in ats BuinpNness: “I fear,” said the new shepherd, 
sweetly smiling, “‘ I fear that your father, the chieftain, does not like me!” 

Cannibal Belle (apologetically) : “‘ Well, you see, Pa has turned vegetarian.” 
(Pa is seen in the middle distance pensively cracking a cocoanut.) 





Two Cray Masxs.—Hopkins, by Phil May; and Phil May, by Hopkins. 


humorously 
ended off with 


the remark, 
FOR THE SYDNEY “ BULLETIN.” = Well, if you 
haven’t elected 


me your president the day has not been 
lost. I have been spending my time pro- 
fitably and now possess one of the best 
dog-kennels in Sydney.” 

In 1885 Phil May went to Australia, and 
the impetus given by his advent was 
strong and lasting. May was then almost 
unknown, and it was through the pages of 
the Sydney 
Bulletin that his 
work came be- 
fore the eyes of 
the London pub- 
lishers. Curi- 
ously, too, when 
“ Phil” returned 
some three years 
afterwards to 
London he was 
hailed by these 
same publishers 
as an Australian. 
For some time in 
Sydney “Hop” 
and May had ad- 
joining studios, 
and much of 
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the best work done by 
these two men was done 
at that period. Their 
points of view and methods 
of work were entirely differ- 
ent, and on many occasions 
they took delight in depict- 
ing each other humorously 
in the Bulletin. It is need- 
less here, of course, to say 
more about May as an 
Australian artist, but no 
account of the develop- 
ment of Australian humor- 
ous art would be complete 
without some passing men- 
tion of his well-known name. 
When May left Sydney a 
dinner was given to him, 
with “Hop” as chairman, 
by his brother artists, and 
that dinner marked the end 








Hasun-Hovuse Zoo.oGy. —Boarder : a 
water in my carafe this morni 

Bridget : ‘ Hin your Sheer 

Boarder : “ In my carafe—my water-bottle.” 

Bridget (qussied) * Well, Oi'll put some in :oight away ; but 
Oi always tought a giraffe wuz a burrad.” 

DRAWN BY ALF. VINCENT FOR THE svoNEY “ BULLETIN.” 


Bridget, there was no 


of an epoch in Australian art. After quitting 
Sydney May worked in Melbourne during the 
Exhibition of 1888, when many notable people 
came under his observation and were depicted 
by his skilful pen. Mr. Melton Prior, then 
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representing the ///ustrated 
London News in Mel- 
bourne, was a favourite 
subject, and May’s sketches 
of Prior calmly making a 
sketch of a battle on a 
snorting war charger, bump 
ing about in his saddle, hat 
flying in air, shells bursting 
all around him, and medals 
on his breast, is among the 
best recollections of that 
happy time. 

Imitation, more or less 
great, is the sincere flattery 
shown to the work of great 
artists, and the appearance 
in the Bulletin of a person 
ality known as “ Phil May 
II.” was widely heralded. 
This personality was the 


ALF. VINCENT. 7 ; , 
From a Photo. by Mr. Barnett The Fulk Studion, Young and _ exceedingly 


clever Alf. Vincent. The 
nickname was indeed flattering to so young 
a man—for he was but twenty—yet it was 
not long before he had developed a style of 





A Literary Gaermevance.—The Youth : “Ave yer got the 


Perleece Gazette?” 


The Shopkeeper 
The Youth (in tS ingered tone) “Then w'y don't yer 
the Youth Ge paint injured tone): “7 


DRAWN BY ALF. VINCENT FOR THE SYDNEY “ BULLETIN.” 
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his own, and the 
Vincent drawings 
for the Bulletin 
are now known 
throughout Aus- 
tralia. They still 
bear some evidence 
of May’s influence, 
but have never 
been slavish copies. 
Vincent is a native 
of Tasmania, and 
is still under thirty. 
After his first ap- 
pearance in the 
Bulletin he con- 
tributed very little 
for a year or two to 
that paper, and was 
thought to be lost. 
His work suddenly 
appeared, however, 
in the pages of the 
Melbourne Punch, 
and during his 
three years’ con- 
nection with that 
popular journal 
Vincent produced 
many notable 


A Pusuinc Bov.— ~ Lady : 


Boy: “No, mum! we're just out of it; 


drawings, the series by which he is 
being his 


known 





DA PITER 





“* Have you any tinned fish? 


but we have some lovely 


About six years 
ago Vincent was 
offered a_ position 
on the Sydney 
Bulletin staff to do 
the familiar “ Mel- 
bourne page,’ 
which had pre- 
viously been done 
by Rossi Ashton, 
now well known in 
London, and ‘Tom 
Durkin, both very 
clever men _ with 
different points of 
view. Vincent 
accepted the offer 
and has since re- 
mained with the 
Bulletin, contri- 
buting many clever 
drawings, both poli- 
tical and humor- 
ous, to that paper. 
It falls to the lot of 
few young men to 
be so soon appre- 
ciated, but such 


tinned tacks.” . eae appreciation so 
DRAWN BY ALF. VINCENT FOR THE SYDNEY BULLETIN. 
best 1 
“ re {HAMMAN My | sll! i] |! RAH 
“Colonial Premiers wh ss i hi If 
. 
atawlll 





D. H., SOUTER. 
From @ Sketch by A. Henry Fullwood. 


in England,” which 
# the leading Australasian politicians to 
London during the Jubilee year. 
humorous drawings were republished in book 
orm and ran through several 


depicted the 


These 


editions. 


Wee wally hi * 


< 
a) / > 
UJ 


visit 





we've got.’ 
City Kid : 


\P Yes 
\y 





A Crry Simite.—Country Kid: 





“That's the best cow 


‘* Why don’t you get his handlebars straightened?" 
DRAWN BY D. H. SOUTER FOR THE SYDNEY “BULLETIN.” 
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generously given should 
develop the rare talent that 
Vincent possesses. 
Another well-known 
name is that of D. H. Souter, 
who draws in the decorative 
manner of the late Aubrey 
Beardsley and Will Bradley, 
the American poster desig- 
ner. He is a Scotchman, 
who has been in Australia 
several years, and has made 
a specialty of humorous 
work from his early arrival 
there. He is also an expert 
lithographic artist, was once 
a scene-painter, and has 
a reputation for lightning 
sketches which few can 
equal in facility. In_ this 
latter work the spontaneity 
ol his inspiration is highly 
appreciated. Souter is pre- 


This is 





FRANK P. MAHONY. 
From a Photo. by H. King, Sydney, N.S. W. 


sident of the Sydney Society of 
Artists and a trustee of the National 
Gallery of New South Wales, in 
Sydney. As a brother artist has 
said of him, “Souter helps to buy 
the nation’s pictures and other 
works of art, and in these positions 
he is the most humorous of all.” 
Frank P. Mahony, B. E. Minns, 
and Fred Leist are, like Vincent, 
natives of Australia, and for subtle 
humour and draughtsmanship easily 
take a place in the front rank. 





wh. 














at Miss Sovith, President of the New Woman Anti-Female Society, climbed 


the fence for the other day. 


DRAWN BY F. P. MAHONY FOR THE SYDNEY “ BULLETIN.” 














fe means se. 





* Now, William, do be keer‘ul o' them there . Christmas 


Mrs. GricGs : 
things.” 


LRAWN BY B. E. MINNS. 
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Mahony possesses a thorough knowledge of 
animals, which has been used to good advan- 
tage in his humorous work in the pages of the 
Bulletin. He is, moreover, a distinguished 
painter, and many of his canvases adorn the 
walls of the Symney National 
Gallery. e is about thirty- 
eight years of age, and his 
training has been thoroughly 
Australian. Although not on 
the staff of the Budletin his 
work regularly appears 
therein. 

B. E. Minns possesses a 
reputation both in Australia 
and in London, for he is now 
temporarily resident in 
London, and his work has 
appeared in many of the 
inglish comic papers. The 
connection early formed by 
him with the Budletin still 
continues, and it is a rare 
thing for an issue of the 
Bulletin to appear without 
one of his drawings. All of 
this work, of course, is regu- 
larly forwarded to Australia. Minns was born 
in the Bush, and never saw a city till he went, 
at the age of nineteen, to Sydney, to be articled 
as a solicitor’s clerk. He put in most of his 
time, however, drawing heads and figures 
instead of deeds, and finally left one black art 


A. HENRY 
From a Photo. by J. H. 








FULLWOOD. 
Newman, Sydney, N.S.W 
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for the other, which he was better fitted for. 
He has seven pictures in the Sydney Gallery, 
paints landscapes and heads of aborigines, 
and was once vice - president of the Art 
Society of New South Wales. His growing 
reputation in London may 
give some idea of the esteem 
in which his work is held 
in Australia. 

The humorous draughts- 
manship of Fred Leist first 
appeared in the Bulletin. He 
had been in obscurity for 
many years as a designer of 
furniture, when he was taken 
up by the Bulletin and his 
talent encouraged. He is 
about thirty, has illustrated 
many tales of a humorous 
nature, and has a strong and 
individual style. 

The artist most influenced 
by “Hop” ts probably A. 
Dyson, who has done many 
drawings in the “ Hop” style 
and manner both for the 
Melbourne Pench and the 
Sydney Bulletin. He is a young man of much 
promise, and, like many others, owes his 
encouragement to the talented Scotchmen 
who are so prominent in the management 
and editorship of the Australian humorous 
Press. The editor of the Budletin, Mr. 








An Austratian SHapow.—Cholly : 


“ Great Scott! Is that me?” 
DRAWN BY A. HENRY FULLWOOD. 
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At Rosenstoom's Musicate: “ Von't you sing something, 


Mrs. Sneiderthal ?” 
“ Well, I'll try.” 
“ Certainly ! Certainly ! That's vat I meant.” 


DRAWN BY BERT LEVY FOR THE SYDNEY “ BULLETIN.” 


Archibald, has a fine sense of humour and 
is himself a powerful writer. 

The work of Mr. A. Henry Fullwood, who, 
from personal acquaintanceship with many 
of the artists mentioned in this article, has 
kindly supplied us with much of the infor- 
mation herein contained, is likewise well 
known. Mr. Fullwood is now resident in 
London, and his drawings in the Bu/letin 
showed not only a keen appreciation of the 





Ragereey a 


A REASONABLE ProrosiTion.—Fighting Mac: 
a match.” 
The Lock-up Kee 


Prrcaution,—"“ That plackguard’s hookin’ it vith von of my coats on. 


ot hithetrousers, Ikey.” 


DRAWN BY NORMAN LINDSAY FOR THE SYDNEY “ BULLETIN.” 








“* Gimme 


r: “ Look ‘ere, you ain't going to smoke 
int a 
F. “ Orlright, jist open the dhure, and 
rl A. cutside and shmoke ! 
DRAWN BY NORMAN LINDSAY FOR THE 
SYDNEY “ BULLETIN.’ 


humorous side of human nature, 
but also a technique of great 
merit. 

Among other artists who have 
helped to make the reputation of 
the Budletin may be mentioned 
Norman Lindsay, Bert Levy, and 
P. Nuttall. Lindsay is particularly 
prominent in the mofe recent 
issues of the Bulletin, and he 
usually gives us a good joke to a 
good drawing. Levy is one of 
the new men, and some of his 
so-called “ Jew gags” have been 
very funny. Nuttall’s work shows 
a broadness of humour which 
is distinctly Australian. 

As may already have been 
noticed, the principal humorous 
papers in Australasia are the 
Sydney Buletin and the Mel- 
bourne Punch. The Bulletin is, 
perhaps, the more widely appre- 
ciated journal, because it contains 
the best work of the best writers 
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and draughtsmen. It is 
familiarly known as the “ Bush- 
men’s Bible,” and each issue 
is eagerly read by thousands 
and thousands of people. It 
particularly encourages young 
and unknown art students, 
and the prices paid to staff 
men and outsiders compare 
favourably with the prices paid 
in the Mother Country. In 
the minds of many people 
the paper was at its best when 
Phil May was on it, but with a 
staff so brilliant as that which 
it possesses no one can dare 
say that the future of the 
Bulletin will be less bright 
than its splendid past. 

The Melbourne Punch, 
which has often been referred 


to previously, was originally a close imita- 
tion of the London /unch, its principal 
cartoonist having been “Tom Carrington,” 
whose reputation will always be firmly con- 


nected with the 
history of Austra- 
lian humorous 
art. This paper 
was founded in 
1855 by Mr. 
Edgar Ray, but 
it was not until 
after its purchase 
by the M‘Kinley 
Brothers in 1872 
that it began to 
exert a distinct 
influence upon 
social and politi- 
cal life, and its 
political cartoon 
has since been 
anacknowledged 
power. The 
story is told that 
one cartoon, 
which appeared 
in the old days, 
called forth great 
admiration and 
increased the 
circulation of the 
paper. At that 
time  Parlia- 
mentary matters 





HARRY ROUNTREE,. 


From a Photo. by the Sarony Studio, 
Newton, Auckland, N.Z. 


position. 


the particular issue referred to 
was occupied by blank paper, 
with these words underneath : 
“The Political Situation: ‘A 
blank, my _ lord.’ — Shake- 
speare.” The public thought 
it a happy hit; but, as one 
who knows about it has written, 
“Only those behind the 
scenes knew that necessity was 
in this case the mother of in- 
vention. ‘The artist had not 
been paid and had struck work, 
the paper was compelled to 
come out without its cartoon, 
and the editor’s wit concealed 
the proprietors’ temporary 
poverty.” 

The work of Carrington, who 
followed Tenniel closely in 
his draughtsmanship, and who 


has had wide experience on the now defunct 
Sketcher and the Austra/asian, did much to 
give the Melbourne Punch an acknowledged 
The paper was later served by 


an American, 











were very quiet, 
and the place of 


the cartoon in 
Vol. xxiii.—84. 


Tue Preasures or Cyciinc.—‘*On Sunday I went fora short ride. It On 
was wet !"—FZ rtract from diary. 


DRAWN BY HARRY ROUNTREE. 


Luther D. Brad- 
ley, who was the 
soul of Punch for 
several years, 
and whose 
artistic record in 
Australia was re- 
markable. His 
conception of 
the late Sir 
Henry Parkes as 
an octopus is re- 
membered with 
the same grati- 
fication as are 
the exceedingly 
clever pictorial 
skits on the first 
Berry Ministry 
and the Embassy 
to London now 
associated with 
Carrington’s 
name. When, by 
the way, the 
latter artist left 
the Sketcher he 
was succeeded 
by Rossi 
Ashton, who 
later worked 
Punch. 
Ashton also 
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did the Melbourne cartoon for the 
Bulletin. 

Most of the Melbourne Punch work is now 
done by Alek Sass and G. H. Dancey. 
Dancey supplies full-page cartoons, generally 
on national subjects. The style of Sass, 
although it is somewhat too local in nature 
to be generally appreciated by the English 
public, is widely appreciated over-seas. Sass 
received his artistic training at the Mel- 
bourne Gallery. 

It is a peculiarity of Australasian journalism 
that no papers exist wholly devoted to comic 
work, such as Punch in England or Fiiegende 
Blitter in Germany. With the exception 
of occasional ‘ Annuals,” such as_ the 
well-known Ffens/owe’s Annual, from which 
we reproduce a drawing by “ Pasquin,” 
a clever artist, the daily and weekly 
Press provide all the humour necessary for 
the public, and many of the weeklies have 
the humorous 


given generous space to 
draughtsman. Reputations, however, have 


been local rather than national. The draw- 
ings of J. H. Chinner, whose connection with 
Quiz, of Adelaide, began many years ago, 
helped to give that paper an influential 
position. Chinner’s great merits, his facility 
in catching and recording likenesses and his 
aptness with the pencil, quickly made for hima 
special place in the ranks of humorous artists. 
In the same way the work of W. Blomfield, 
who for many years has 
done humorous work for 
the Auckland Odserver, 
has given to this artist a 
reputation which, although 
confined to New Zealand, 
is no less noteworthy be 
cause his humour has been 
expended on subjects of a 
local nature. ‘“ Blo,” as 
he signs himself and as 
he is popularly known, is 
a specialist in political and 
personal buffoonery, and 
his cartoons are well liked 
by the public of “ Maori- 
land,” a name given hap 
pily to New Zealand by the 
Sydney Bulletin, which 
promises to pass into the 
language. “ Blo” is about 
forty, and his draughts- 
manship is of the broad 
and often crude quality 
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and not the English, style of humour is, as 
in Australia, best liked, and a large amount 
of the comic work in the Press is, we regret 
to say, lifted from the American comic 
weeklies. This, however, does not prevent 
the development of native talent, and in this 
connection it may be interesting to note the 
rapid rise of Harry Rountree, whose abilities 
as a humorous draughtsman and news artist 
have been recently recognised in New 
Zealand. Rountree’s work has also appeared 
in London papers, particularly in Zhe King, 
and the young artist promises to make for 
himself an important position in art. 

Two other New Zealand artists should 
here be mentioned—Ashley Hunter and 
E. B. Vaughan, both of whom have worked 
for the New Zealand Graphic. Hunter's 
success has lain in the facility with which he 
ridicules the craze in New Zealand for 
Governmental panaceas for all political ills. 
The work of Vaughan, like that of many of his 
confréres, has been too local to give him the re- 
putation which his undoubted abilities deserve. 

The future of Australasian art, and _ par- 
ticularly that form of it which has here 
been under discussion, should be brilliant. 
Encouragement is cheerfully given by the 
Press and Government to artists, and the 
freedom of life to be found in the Colonies 
ought to afford to the artistic world a variety 
of subjects which should prevent humorous 
draughtsmanship from 
getting flat, stale, and 
hide-bound. The lurking 
danger of comic art incom- 
munities where conserva- 
tism of thought and feeling 
is less to be met with than 
in older and more staid 
communities is a broad- 
ness and exaggeration in 
humour and in expression 
at which many may look 
askance. In our selection 
of drawings we have at- 
tempted to reproduce 
those which were humor- 
ous in spirit, treated with 
skill by the artist, and, if 
the word must be used, 
unobjectionable. From a 
purely English point of 
view there are many draw- 
ings and jokes published 
in the Australasian Press 








which results when training Tue 
has been lacking. In New 


Zealand the American, 


Mum™mer.—Mr. 


Supe: 


find it doocid hard to make both ends meet, eh? 
: “ Sir! I am an actor, not a contortionist.” 
DRAWN BY “PASQUIN” FOR “‘ HENSLOWE'S ANNUAL.” 


which show a _ freedom 
rarely to be found either 
in England or America. 


Craypaire: “You must 




















SHE travelling sign-painter who 
was re-painting the sign of the 
Cauliflower was enjoying a 
well-earned respite from his 
labours. On the old table 
under the shade of the elms 
mammoth sandwiches and a large slice of 
cheese waited in an untied handkerchief until 
such time as his thirst should be satisfied. 
At the other side of the table the oldest man 
in Claybury, drawing gently at a long clay 
pipe, turned a dim and regretful eye up at 
the old sign-board. 

“I’ve drunk my beer under it for pretty 
near seventy years,” he said, with a sigh. 
“It’s a pity it couldn’t ha’ lasted my time.” 

The painter, slowly pushing a wedge of 
sandwich into his mouth, regarded him 
indulgently. 

“It’s all through two young gentlemen as 
was passing through ‘ere a month or two 
ago,” continued the old man; “they told 
Smith, the landlord, they’d been looking all 
over the place for the Cauliflower, and when 
Smith showed ’em the sign they said they 





thought it was the George the Fourth, and a 
very good likeness, too.” 

The painter laughed and took another look 
at the old sign; then, with the nervousness of 
the true artist, he took a look at his own. 
One or two shadows—— 

He flung his legs over the bench and took 
up his brushes. -In ten minutes the most 
fervent loyalist would have looked in vain 
for any resemblance, and with a sigh at the 
pitfalls which beset the artist he returned to 
his interrupted meal and hailed the house for 
more beer. 

“ There’s nobody could mistake your sign 
for anything but a cauliflower,” said the old 
man ; “it looks good enough to eat.” 

The painter smiled and pushed his mug 
across the table. He was a tender-hearted 
man, and once—when painting the sign of 


the Sir Wilfrid Lawson—knew himself 
what it was to lack beer. He began to 
discourse on art, and spoke somewhat 


disparagingly of the cauliflower as a subject. 
With a shake of his head he spoke of the 
possibilities of a spotted cow or a blue lion. 
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“Talking of lions,” said the ancient, 
musingly, “I s’pose as you never ’eard tell 
of the Claybury tiger? It was afore your 
time in these parts, I expect.” 

The painter admitted his ignorance, and, 
finding that the allusion had no reference to 
an inn, pulled out his pipe and prepared to 
listen. 

“Tt’s a while ago now,” said the old man, 
slowly, “ and the circus the tiger belonged to 
was going through Claybury to get to Wick- 
ham, when, just as they was passing Gill’s 
farm, a steam-ingine they ’ad to draw some 
o’ the vans broke down, and they ’ad to stop 
while the blacksmith mended it. That being 
so, they put up a big tent and ’ad the circus 
ere, 

“T was one o’ them as went, and I must 
say it was worth the money, though Henery 
Walker was disappointed at the man who put 
is ead in the lion’s mouth. He said that the 
man frightened the lion first, before ’e did it. 

“Tt was a great night for Claybury, and for 
about a week nothing else was talked of. 
All the children was playing at being lions 
and tigers and such-like, and young Roberts 
pretty near broke ’is back trying to see if he 
could ride horseback standing up. 

“Tt was about two weeks after the circus 
‘ad gone when a strange thing ’appened : the 
big tiger broke loose. Bill Chambers brought 
the news first, ’aving read it in the newspaper 
while ’e was ’aving his tea. He brought out 
the paper and showed us, and soon after we 
eard all sorts o’ tales of its doings. 

“ At first we thought the tiger was a long 
way off, and we was rather amused at it. 
Frederick Scott laughed ’imself silly a’most 
up ‘ere one night thinking ’ow surprised a 
man would be if ’e come ’ome one night and 
found the tiger sitting in his arm-chair 
eating the baby. It didn’t seem much of a 
laughing matter to me, and I said so; none 
of us liked it, and even Sam Jones, as ’ad got 
twins for the second time, said ‘Shame!’ 
But Frederick Scott was a man as would 
laugh at anything. 

“ When we ’eard that the tiger ’ad been seen 
within three miles of Claybury things began 
to look serious, and Peter Gubbins said that 
something ought to be done, but before we 
could think of anything to do something 
‘appened. 

“We was sitting up ’ere one evening ’aving 
a mug o’ beer and a pipe—same as I might 
be now if I’d got any baccy left—and talking 
about it, when we ’eard a shout and saw a 
ragged-looking tramp running towards us as 
ard as he could run. Every now and then 
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he’d look over ’is shoulder and give a shout, 
and then run ’arder than afore. 

**Tt’s the “ger /’ ses Bill Chambers, and 
afore you could wink a’most he was inside 
the house, ’aving first upset Smith and a pot 
o’ beer in the doorway. 

“ Before he could get up, Smith ’ad to wait 
till we was all in. His langwidge was awful 
for a man as ’ad a license to lose, and every- 
body shouting ‘Tiger!’ as they trod on ’im 
didn’t ease ’is mind. He was inside a’most 
as soon as the last man, though, and in a 
flash he ’ad the door bolted just as the tramp 
flung ‘imself agin it, all out of breath and 
sobbing ’is hardest to be let in. 

“* Open the door,’ he ses, banging on it. 

*** Go away,’ ses Smith. 

“«Tt’s the tiger,’ screams the tramp; ‘open 
the door.’ 

“* You go away,’ ses Smith, ‘ you’re attract- 
ing it to my place; run up the road and 
draw it off.’ 

“Just at that moment John Biggs, the 
blacksmith, come in from the tap-room, and 
as soon as he ’eard wot was the matter ’e 
took down Smith’s gun from behind the bar 
and said he was going out to look after the 
wimmen and children. 

“** Open the door,’ he ses. 

“He was trying to get out and the tramp 
outside was trying to get in, but Smith held 
on to that door like a Briton. Then 
John Biggs lost ’is temper, and he ups with 
the gun—-Smith’s own gun, mind you—and 
fetches ’im a bang over the ’ead with it. 
Smith fell down at once, and afore we could 
‘elp ourselves the door was open, the tramp 
was inside, and John Biggs was running up 
the road, shouting ’is hardest. 

“‘We ’ad the door closed afore you could 
wink a’most, and then, while the tramp lay 
in a corner ‘aving brandy, Mrs. Smith got a 
bow! of water and a sponge and knelt down 
bathing ’er husband’s ’ead with it. 

«Did you see the tiger?’ ses Bill Chambers. 

“*See it?’ ses the tramp, with a shiver. 
‘Oh, Lord !’ 

“He made signs for more brandy, and 
Henery Walker, wot was acting as landlord, 
without being asked, gave it to ‘im. 

“Tt chased me for over a mile,’ ses the 
tramp ; ‘ my ’art’s breaking.’ 

“He gave a groan and fainted right off. A 
terrible faint it was, too, and for some time 
we thought ’e’d never come round agin. 
First they poured brandy down ‘is throat, 
then gin, and then beer, and still ’e didn’t 
come round, but lay quiet with ’is eyes closed 
and a horrible smile on ’is face. 











A TIGER’S SKIN. 


“ He come round at last, and with nothing 
stronger than water, which Mrs. Smith kept 
pouring into ‘is mouth. First thing we 
noticed was that the smile went, then ’is eyes 
opened, and suddenly ’e sat up with a shiver 
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doing that there was the chance for the others 
to get ome safe. Two or three of ’em took 
a dislike to Smith that night and told ’im so. 

“The end of it was we all slept in the tap- 
room that night. It seemed strange at first, 
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“FOR SOME TIME WE THOUGHT ’E’D NEVER COME ROUND AGIN.’ 


and gave such a dreadful scream that we 
thought at first the tiger was on top of us. 

“Then ’e told us ’ow he was sitting washing 
‘is shirt in a ditch, when he ’eard a snuffling 
noise and saw the ’ead of a big tiger sticking 
through the hedge the other side. He left 
‘is shirt and ran, and ’e said that, fortunately, 
the tiger stopped to tear the shirt to pieces, 
else ’is last hour would ’ave arrived. 

“When ’e ’ad finished Smith went upstairs 
and looked out of the bedroom winders, but 
’e couldn’t see any signs of the tiger, and ’e 
said no doubt it ’ad gone down to the village 
to see wot it could pick up, or p’r’aps it ’ad 
eaten John Biggs. 

““ However that might be, nobody cared to 
go outside to see, and after it got dark we 
liked going ’ome less than ever. 

“Up to ten o’clock we did very well, and 
then Smith began to talk about ‘is license. 
He said it was all rubbish being afraid to go 
‘ome, and that, at any rate, the tiger couldn’t 
eat more than one of us, and while ’e was 


but anything was better than going ’ome in 
the dark, and we all slept till about four next 
morning, when we woke up and found the 
tramp ’ad gone and left the front-door stand- 
ing wide open. 

“We took a careful look-out, and by-and-by 
first one started off and then another to see 
whether their wives and children ’ad been 
eaten or not. Not a soul ’ad been touched, 
but the wimmen and children was that scared 
there was no doing anything with ’em. None 
o’ the children would go to school, and they 
sat at ’ome all day with the front-winder 
blocked up with a mattress to keep the tiger 
out. 

“ Nobody liked going to work, but it ’ad to 
be done, and as Farmer Gill said that tigers 
went to sleep all day and cnly came out 
towards evening we was a bit comforted. 
Not a soul went up to the Cauliflower that 
evening for fear of coming ’ome in the dark, 
but as nothing ’appened that night we began 
to ‘ope as the tiger ’ad travelled farther on. 
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“Bob Pretty laughed at the whole thing 
and said ’e didn’t believe there was a tiger ; 
but nobody minded wot ’e said, Bob Pretty 
being, as I’ve often told people, the black 
sheep o’ Claybury, wot with poaching and, 
wot was worse, ’is artfulness. 

“But the very next morning something 
‘appened that made Bob Pretty look silly and 
wish ’e ’adn’t talked quite so fast ; for at five 
o'clock Frederick Scott, going down to feed 
is hins, found as the tiger ’ad been there 
afore ’im and ’ad eaten no less than seven of 
‘em. The side 
of the hin-ouse 
was all broke in, 
there was a few 
feathers lying 
on the ground, 
and two little 
chicks smashed 
and dead be- 
side ’em. 

“The way 
Frederick Scott 
went on about 
it you'd ’ardly 
believe. He 
said that Govin- 
ment ‘ud ‘ave 
to make it up to 
‘im, and instead 
o’ going to work 
’e put the two 
little chicks and 
the feathers 
into a pudding 
basin and 
walked to Cud- 
ford, four miles 
off, where they 
‘ad a police- 
man. 

“ He saw the 
policeman, 
William White 
by name, 
standing at the back-door o’ the Fox and 
Hounds public-house, throwing a ’andful o’ 
corn to the landlord’s fowls, and the first 
thing Mr. White ses was, ‘It’s off my beat,’ 
he ses. 

“*But you might do it in your spare 
time, Mr. White,’ ses Frederick Scott. ‘ It’s 
very likely that the tiger’ll come back to my 
hin-’ouse to-night for the rest of ’em, and he’d 
be very surprised if ’e popped ’is ’ead in and 
see you there waiting for ‘im.’ 

“* He’d ’ave reason to be,’ ses Policeman 
White, staring at ’im. 





“"e PUT THE TWO LITTLE CHICKS AND THE FEATHERS INTO A PUDDING 
BASIN AND WALKED TO CUDFORD.” 
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“*Think of the praise you'd get,’ said 
Frederick Scott, coaxing like. 

** Look ’ere,’ ses Policeman White, ‘if you 
don’t take yourself and that pudding basin off 
pretty quick, you'll come along o’ me, d’ye 
see? You've been drinking and you're in a 
excited state.’ 

“He gave Frederick Scott a push and 
follered ‘im along the road, and every time 
Frederick stopped to ask ’im wot ’e was doing 
of ’e gave ‘im another push to show ’im. 

“ Frederick Scott told us all about it that 
evening, and 
some of the 
bravest of us 
went up to the 
Cauliflower to 
talk over wot 
was to be done, 
though we took 
care to get 
‘ome while it 
was quite 
light. That 
night Peter 
Gubbins's two 
pigs went. 
They were two 
o’ the likeliest 
pigs Lever 
seed, and all 
Peter Gubbins 
could do was 
to sit up in bed 
shivering and 
listening to 
their squeals 
as the tiger 
dragged ’em off. 
Pretty near all 
Claybury was 
round that sty 
next’ morning 
looking at the 
broken fence. 
: Some of them 
looked for the tiger’s footmarks, but it was dry 
weather and they couldn’t see any. Nobody 
knew whose turn it would be next, and the 
most sensible man there, Sam Jones, went 
straight off ‘ome and killed his pig afore 
’e went to work. 

“ Nobody knew wot to do; Farmer Hall 
said as it was a soldier’s job, and ’e drove 
over to Wickham to tell the police so, but 
nothing came of it, and that night at ten 
minutes to twelve Bill Chambers’s pig went. 
It was one o’ the biggest pigs ever raised in 
Claybury, but the tiger got it off as easy as 





























“ONE O' THE BIGGEST PIGS EVER RAISED 4N CLAYBURY.' 


possible. Bill ’ad the bravery to look out of 
the winder when ’e ’eard the pig squeal, but 
there was such a awful snarling noise that ’e 
daresn’t move ’and or foot. 

“ Dicky Weed’s idea was for people with 
pigs and such-like to keep ’em in the house 
of a night, but Peter Gubbins and Bill 
Chambers both pointed out that the tiger 
could break a back-door with one blow of 
‘is paw, and that if ’e got inside he might 
take something else instead o’ pig. And 
they said that it was no worse for other 
people to lose pigs than wot it was for them. 

“The odd thing about it was that all this 
time nobody ’ad ever seen the tiger except 
the tramp, and people sent their children 
back to school agin ond felt safe going 
about in the daytime till little Charlie 
Gubbins came running ’ome crying and 
saying that ’e’d seen it. Next morning a lot 
more children see it and was afraid to go to 
school, and people began to wonder wot ’ud 
happen when all the pigs and poultry was 
eaten. 

“Then Henery Walker see it. We was 
sitting inside ’ere with scythes, and _pitch- 
forks, and such-like things handy, when we 
see im come in without ’is hat. His eyes 
was staring and ’is hair was all rumpled. 
He called for a pot o’ ale and drank it nearly 
off, and then ’e sat gasping and ’olding the 
mug between ’is legs and shaking ’is ’ead at 
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the floor till every- 
body ’ad left off 
talking to look at 
"1m. 

““Wot’s the 
matter, Henery?’ 
ses one of ’em. 

*“* Don’t ask me,’ 
ses Henery Walker, 
with a shiver. 

“*“You don’t 
mean to say as ’ow 
you’ve seen the 
tiger?’ ses Bill 
Chambers. 

“ Henery Walker 
didn’t answer ‘im. 
He got up and 
walked back’ards 
and _for’ards, _ still 
with that frightened 
look in ’is eyes, and 
once or twice ’e give 
such a terrible start 
that ’e frightened us 
‘arf out of our wits. 
Then Bill Chambers 
took and forced ‘im into a chair and give 
‘im two o’ gin and patted ’im on the back, 
and at last Henery Walker got ’is senses 
back agin and told us ’ow the tiger ’ad 
chased ‘im all round and round the trees in 
Plashett’s Wood until ’e managed to climb 
up a tree and escape it. He said the tiger 
‘ad kept ’im there for over an hour, and then 
suddenly turned round and bolted off up the 
road to Wickham. 

“Tt was a merciful escape, and everybody 
said so except Sam Jones, and ’e asked so 
many questions that at last Henery Walker 
asked ’im outright if ’e disbelieved ’is word. 

“*Tt’s all right, Sam,’ ses Bob Pretty, as 
’ad come in just after Henery Walker. ‘1 
see ’im with the tiger after ’im.’ 

““* Wot?’ ses Henery, staring at ’im. 

“*T see it all, Henery,’ ses Bob Pretty, 
‘and I see your pluck. It was all you could 
do to make up your mind to run from it. I 
believe if you’d ’ad a fork in your ’and you’d 
‘ave made a fight for it.’ 

“ Everybody said ‘ Bravo!’; but Henery 
Walker didn’t seem to like it at all. He sat 
still, looking at Bob Pretty, and at last ’e ses, 
‘ Where was you?’ ’e ses. 

“*Up another tree, Henery, where you 
couldn’t see me,’ ses Bob Pretty, smiling at 
"im. 

“ Henery Walker, wot was drinking some 
beer, choked a bit, and then ’e put the mug 
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down and went straight off ‘ome without 
saying a word to anybody. I knew ’e didn’t 
like Bob Pretty, but I couldn’t see why ’e 
should be cross about ’is speaking up for ’im 
as ’e had done, but Bob said as it was ’is 
modesty, and ’e thought more of ’im for it. 

“ After that things got worse than ever ; 
the wimmen and children stayed indoors and 
kept the doors shut, and the men never knew 
when they went out to work whether they’d 
come ’ome agin. They used to kiss their 
children afore they went out of a morning, 
and their wives too, some of ’em ; even men 
who’d been married for years did. And several 
more of ’em see the tiger while they was at 
work, and came running ’ome to tell about it. 

“The tiger ‘ad been making free with 
Claybury pigs and such-like for pretty near 
a week, and nothing ‘ad been done to try 
and catch it, and wot made Claybury men 
madder than anything else was folks at 
Wickham saying it was all a mistake, and the 
tiger ‘adn’t escaped at all. Even parson, 
who’d been away for a holiday, said so, and 
Henery Walker told ’is wife that if she ever 
set foot inside the church agin ’e’d ask ’is 
old mother to come and live with ’em. 





“* ARE YOU BRAVE LADS A-LOOKING FOR THE TIGER? 


“Tt was all very well for parson to talk, 
but the very night he come back Henery 
Walker’s pig went, and at the same time 
George Kettle lost five or six ducks. 
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“He was a quiet man, was George, but 
when ‘is temper was up ’e didn’t care for 
anything. Afore he came to Claybury ’e ’ad 
been in the Militia, and that evening at the 
Cauliflower ’e turned up with a gun over ’is 
shoulder and made a speech, and asked who 
was game to go with ’im and hunt the tiger. 
Bill Chambers, who was still grieving after ’is 
pig, said ’e would, then another man offered, 
until at last there was seventeen of ’em. 
Some of ’em ’ad scythes and some pitch- 
forks, and one or two of ‘em guns, and it 
was one o’ the finest sights I ever seed when 
George Kettle stood ’em in rows of four and 
marched ’em off. 

“They went straight up the road, then 
across Farmer Gill’s fields to get to Plashett’s 
Wood, where they thought the tiger ’ud 
most likely be, and the nearer they got to 
the wood the slower they walked. The sun 
‘ad just gone down and the wood looked 
very quiet and dark, but John Biggs, the 
blacksmith, and George Kettle walked in 
first and the others follered, keeping so 
close together that Sam Jones ’ad a few 
words over his shoulder with Bill Chambers 
about the way ’e was carrying ’is pitchfork. 














*« Every now and then some- 
body ’ud say, ‘ Wot’s that?’ 
and they’d all stop and crowd 
together and think the time ’ad 
come, but it ’adn’t, and then 
they’d go on agin, trembling, 
until they’d walked all round the wood with 
out seeing anything but one or two rabbits. 
John Biggs and George Kettle wanted for to 
stay there till it was dark, but the others 























wouldn’t ’ear of it for fear of frightening 
their wives, and just as it was getting dark 
they all come tramp, tramp, back to the 
Cauliflower agin. 

“Smith stood ’em ’arfa pint apiece, and 
they was all outside ’ere fancying theirselves 
a bit for wot they'd done when we see old 
man Parsley coming along on two sticks 
as fast as ’e could come. 

“*Are you brave lads a-looking for the 
tiger ?’ he asks. 

“* Ves,’ ses John Biggs. 

“*Then ’urry up, for the sake of mercy,’ 
ses old Mr. Parsley, putting ’is ’and on the 
table and going off intoa fit of coughing ; ‘it’s 
just gone into Bob Pretty’s cottage. I was 
passing and saw it.’ 

“George Kettle snatches up ’is gun and 
shouts out to ’is men to come along. Some 
of ’em was for ’anging back at first, some 
because they didn’t like the tiger and some 
because they didn’t like Bob Pretty, but John 
Biggs drove ’em in front of ’im like a flock o’ 
sheep and then they gave a cheer and ran 
after George Kettle, full pelt up the road. 

“A few wimmen and children was at 
their doors as they passed, but they took 
fright and went indoors screaming. There 
was a lamp in Bob Pretty’s front room, but 
the door was closed and the ’ouse-was as silent 
as the grave. 

“George 
Kettle and the 
men with the 
guns went first, 
then came the 
pitchforks, and . 
last of all the 
scythes. Just as 
George Kettle 
put ‘is ’and on 
the door he 
‘eard something 
moving inside, 
and the next 
moment the 
door opened 
and there stood 
Bob Pretty. 

“*Wot the 
dickens!’ ’e ses, 
starting back as 
e see the guns 
and pitchforks 
pointing at ‘im. / 

“Ave you 
killed it, Bob ?’ 
ses George 
Kettle. 
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“*Killed wot?’ ses Bob Pretty. ‘Be 
careful o’ them guns. Take your fingers 
off the triggers.’ 

“*The tiger’s in your ’ouse, Bob,’ ses 


George Kettle, in a whisper. ‘’Ave you 
on’y just come in ?’ 
“* Look ’ere,’ ses Bob Pretty. ‘I don’t 


want any o’ your games. You go and play 
“em somewhere else.’ 

“*Tt ain’t a game,’ ses John Biggs ; ‘ the 
tiger’s in your ’ouse and we're going to kill 
it. Now, then, lads.’ 

“ They all went in in a ’eap, pushing Bob 
Pretty in front of ’em, till the room was full. 
Only one man with a scythe got in, and they 
wouldn’t ’ave let ’im in if they’d known. It 
a’most made ’em forget the tiger for the 
time. 

“ George Kettle opened the door wot led 
into the kitchen, and then ’e sprang back 
with such a shout that the man with the 
scythe tried to escape, taking Henery Walker 
along with ’im. George Kettle tried to speak, 
but couldn’t. Ail ’e could do was to point 
with ’is finger at Bob Pretty’s kitchen—and 
Bob Pretty’s kitchen was for all the world like 
a pork-butcher's shop! ‘There was joints 0’ 
pork ’anging from the ceiling, two brine tubs 
as full as they could be, and quite a string of 
fowls and ducks all ready for market. 
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“*Wot d’ye mean by coming into my 

‘ouse ?’ ses Bob Pretty, blustering. ‘If you 

don’t clear out pretty quick, I’ll make you.’ 

“Nobody answered ‘im; they was all ex- 
amining ‘ands o’ pork and fowls and such- 
like. 

“*There’s the tiger,’ ses Henery Walker, 
pointing at Bob Pretty ; ‘that’s wot old man 
Parsley meant.’ 

“*Somebody go 
White,’ ses a voice. 

“*T wish they would,’ ses Bob Pretty. 
‘I'll ’ave the law on you all for breaking into 
my ’ouse like this, see if I don’t.’ 

“*Where’d you get all this pork from ?’ 
ses the blacksmith. 

“* And them ducks and hins ?’ ses George 
Kettle. 

“*That’s my bisness,’ ses Bob Pretty, 
staring ’em full in the face. ‘I just ’ad a 
excellent oppertunity offered me of going 
into the pork and poultry line and I took it. 
Now, all them as doesn’t want to buy any 
pork or fowls go out o’ my ’ouse.’ 

“*Vou’re a thief, Bob Pretty!’ 
Henery Walker. ‘ You stole it all.’ 

“*'Take care wot you're saying, Henery,’ 
ses Bob Pretty, ‘else I'll make you prove 
your words.’ 

‘“** You stole my pig,’ ses Herbert Smith. 

“*QOh, ’ave 1?’ ses Bob, reaching down 
a ’and o’ pork. ‘Is that your pig?’ he 
ses. 

“* It’s just about the 
ses Herbert Smith. 

“*Very usual size, I call it,’ ses Bob 
Pretty; ‘and them ducks and hins very 
usual-looking hins and ducks, I call ‘em, 
except that they don’t grow ’em so fat in 
these parts. It’s a fine thing when+a man’s 
doing a honest bisness to ‘ave these charges 
brought agin ‘im. Dis-’eartening, I call it. 


and fetch Policeman 


says 


size o’ my pore pig,’ 


I don’t mind telling you that the tiger got in 
at my back-winder the other night and took 
arf a pound o’ sausages, but you don’t ‘ear 
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me complaining and going about calling 
other people thieves.’ 

“* Tiger be hanged,’ ses Henery Walker, 
who was almost certain that a loin o’ pork or 
the table was off ‘is pig; ‘you're the onl) 
tiger in these parts.’ 

“*Why, Henery,’ ses Bob Pretty, ‘ wot 
are you a-thinkin’ of ? Where’s your 
memory? Why, it’s on’y two or three days 
ago you see it and ’ad to get up a tree out 
of its way.’ 

‘He smiled and shook ’is ‘ead at ’im, but 
Henery Walker on’y kept opening and 
shutting ‘is mouth, and at last ’e went outside 
without saying a word. 

“*And Sam Jones see it, too,’ ses Bob 
Pretty ; ‘didn’t you, Sam ?’ 

“Sam didn’t answer ‘im. 

“* And Charlie Hall and Jack Minns and 
a lot more,’ ses Bob; ‘besides, I see it 
myself. I can believe my own eyes, | 
spose ?’ 

“*We'll have the law on you,’ ses Sam 
Jones. 

“* As you like,’ ses Bob Pretty ; ‘ but I tell 
you plain, I’ve got all the bills for this 
properly made out, upstairs. And there's 
pretty near a dozen of you as’ll ‘ave to go in 
the box and swear as you saw the tiger. 
Now, can I sell any of you a bit 0’ pork afore 
you go? It’s delicious eating, and as soon 
as you taste it you'll know it wasn’t grown in 
Claybury. Ora pair o’ ducks wot ’ave come 
from two ’undered miles off, and yet look as 
fresh as if they was on’y killed last might.’ 

“ George Kettle, whose ducks ’ad gone the 
night afore, went into the front room and 
walked up and down fighting for is breath, 
but it was all no good ; nobody ever got the 
better o’ Bob Pretty. None of ’em could 
swear to their property, and even when it 
became known a .month later that Bob 
Pretty and the tramp knew one another, 
nothing was done. But nobody ever ‘eard 
any more of the tiger from that day to this.” 















NY number of flowers are out, 
and the bees are filling their 
pockets industriously. With all 
their sterling qualities bees are very 
inhospitable : the hive is a club to 
which no visitors 
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lately when his galleries have been flooded : 
you wonder if he is trading on his reputation 
for blindness and begging charity from passers- 
by. His sight certainly is not keen, but it is 


as good as he wants. 





are admitted ; but 
if a honey-laden 
stranger come 
weary to the door, 
they bring him 
in, turn out his 
pockets, and then 
bundle him out. 
An empty-handed 
visitor may con- 
sider himself 
lucky if he escape 
alive. The mole, 
who worked even 
more hours per 
week last month 
than usual, lays 
aside his spade of 
an evening now, 
and comes out to 
enjoy the air; a 
thirsty soul, like 
some other miners 
on holiday, he 
drinks frequently 
-so often that he 
makes a regular 
path to the near- 
est water. He is 
sometimes to be 
seen wandering 














about disconso- 


“ THE BLIND IMPOSTOR.” 


Insect-eating birds, par- 


ticularly such as 
the fly - catcher, 
find it difficult to 
do their market- 
ing for a family 
in rainy weather 
when gnats and 
flies stay at home. 
The swallow gets 
over the difficulty 
by eating small 
beetles, and no 
doubt finds them 
an agreeable 
change ;_ but the 
spotted fly-catcher 
must sometimes 
go hungry: he 
might profitably 
copy the red- 
backed shrike, the 
“ butcher - bird,” 
who impales on 
the thorns of 
some bush a 
choice assortment 
of bees, beetles, 
spiders, and even 
mice and small 
birds, for future 
use. Does this 
kind of thing ever 
happen ? 
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‘*Oblige me,” said the fly-catcher, “‘ with half an 
ounce of gnat, 
Nice tender flies or midges for Sunday’s nursery 
dinner ; 
Or else I'll take some spider-chops, but please to cut 
them fat, 
Food’s been so hard to find of late my chicks grow 
daily thinner. ’ 


** This is my private larder ; l—aw—do not keep a 
shop,” 
The butcher-bird made answer, with magnificent 
disdain. 


* But since your chicks are hungry you can have this 
spider-chop, 

You needn’t mind explaining and you needn’t call 

again. 
It is to be feared that if a fly-catcher did 
appeal to the butcher-bird he would run 
serious risk of being added to the larder 
himself. 

The house- 
martin is skim- 
ming to and fro 
along the street, 
swooping up at 
every tufn to kiss 
his wife as she 
sits on her eggs 
looking out of 
the window, or 
bring her a fly, or 
inquire whether 
the sparrows 
have been threat- 
ening her again. 
rhe sparrows 
hold mass meet- 
ings and pass 
resolutions con- 
cerning the 
sacred nghts of 
numbers, and 
then go and 
hustle the martin 
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trouble. Domesticity is not the swift’s 
strong point; early or late, they would fai 
rather be out of doors playing their endless 
game of follow my leader than looking afte: 
their nests. 

The grasshoppers are abroad, skippirg 
from somewhere to nowhere with reckless 
gaiety : the grasshopper never looks before he 
leaps, and is horribly surprised when a record 
jump, made amid the applause of admiring 
friends, takes him into the stream. Struggles 
are useless, and the first passing trout relieves 
him of all concern with this world. The 
latest-hatched young trout are out of long 
clothes by June, have given up —that is, have 
taken in-—their feeding-bottles, and are real 
trout-fry, a fruitful source of joy to all, from 
the kingfisher to their own fathers, 
mothers, uncles, and aunts. Practi- 
cally all our thirty-nine sorts of 
dragon-fly are out now. The dragon 
fly attains full 
manhood a few 
days after he 
struggles out of 
/ his nymph-case, 
/ and he loses little 
time in marrying. 
You see the 
dragon-flies run- 
ning Derbies 
and Oaks up and 
down the stream, 
sowing their few 
wild oats before 
settling down to 
matrimony. The 
wooing of the 
dragon-fly recalls 
the methods of 
Mr. Billy Chope 
in “Tales of 


off her nest by Mean Streets.” 
force to give it Lizerunt, you 
to some promi- may remember, 
nent sparrow was greatly 
agitator. It does ‘HE CANT FiXD ROOM FOR ANOTHER.’ pleased when 
not always pay, Billy “caught 
because the martins have been known to and twisted her arm and bumped he 


assemble and the door with the 
sparrow inside 

The swifts have resigned themselves to 
family duties and have made some slovenly 
repairs to their old nests in holes in the 
church-tower. A few odds and ends of 
straw, grass, and feathers held together with 
a sticky secretion produced by the bird is 
good enough for the two white eggs. Some 


times two hens go shares in one nest to save 


wall up 


against the wall, for she knew that this was 
love.” The dragon -fly seizes the lady o! 
his choice firmly by the neck with the pai 
of pincers he wears at the extreme end o! 
his person, and parades her along the stream 
in triumph. And now is there great rejor 
ing among fish, birds, and anglers: “the 
May-fly is up,” and is rapidly going down. 
The May-fly appears suddenly in swarms 
The big trout rises lazily to the surface and 

















sucks in fly after fly as they drift down 
stream, till he can’t find room for another ; 
insectivorous birds flutter round and revel 
tili they perch incapable in gratified repletion, 
to digest and dream of to-morrow’s more May- 
fly. And the angling clerk gets a telegram, 
which he opens with trembling fingers ere he 
comes to beg three days’ leave to attend his 
aunt’s funeral. 

More moths are out— 
notably the goat - moth, 
who owes his name to the 
peculiar goat - like smell 
he has in his caterpillar 
phase of existence ; and 
the humming-bird hawk- 
moth, who sets tradition 
at defiance by coming 
abroad at noonday to 
deceive the unlearned in 
entomology into writing 
to the papers eager letters 
headed, “ Humming Bird 
in England.” ‘The goat- 
moth, by the way, remains 
1 caterpillar for three 
years ; thisSamson among 
caterpillars has more 
muscles in his composi- 
tiun— 4,061, to wit—than 
a man. 

The fallow doe drops 
her fawn in June: though an attentive and 
considerate mother she is sometimes apt to 
forget it and stroll away to feed, leaving her 
child asleep. The fawn sleeps the sound 
sleep of healthy infancy, and you may occa- 
sionally come upon him curled up in a quiet 
corner of the park. ‘lhe squirrels, who have 
laid aside their thick 


‘ 


“SANDOW 


winter clothes for dis- 
tinctly second-hand 
summer garments, are 
nursing three or four 


children in the nest they 
hold on long lease in a 
fir-tree or in the tork of 
a beech. The squirrel is 
frequently arraigned for 
wilful destruction of / 
young trees in early 

summer, and the evi- 

dence that he bites away 

the outer bark of Scotch | 





firs, spruce, and larch, to 
eat the inner bark, and 
also eats the sprouting 
buds, is too strong to 
save him from a verdict 
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‘* THE NIGHTINGALE IS A LITTLE THROATY.” 


of “guilty.” Squirrels are most popular with 
people who don’t own plantations. 

‘The common lizard has a family, three, 
four, or five. This lizard is one of those crea 
tures which are ashamed of their eggs ; she 
never lays them, preferring to hatch them out 
in her own body, to which end she wastes a 
great deal of time basking in the sun. The 

sand lizard does lay her 
Jf eggs: and, possibly 
aggrieved by the neces- 
sity thrust upon her to 
do otherwise than her 
cousin, is short of temper, 
not to say snappish. The 
warty newt exercises, in 
regard to her eggs, a 
degree of solicitude 
many more conspicuous 
animals might emulate, 
depositing them one by 
one on the edge of a 
leaf and then turning the 
edge over to keep them 
safe. 

The cuckoo is grown 
hoarse now, and stammers 
cuc-euc-koo; and the 
nightingale, harassed by 
family cares, has given up 
singing for the season: he 
puts away his music as 
soon as his children are hatched, and responds 
to all his wife’s blandishments with a frog- 
like croak. She implores him to sing—he 
need not be afraid of waking the babies: 
perhaps she tries to goad him into song by 
saying that people will think he has gone to 
Wales, where nightingales are almost un- 
known. But he won't 
sing: he can’t. Various 
caterpillars, having 
changed their skins five 
or six times, become 
conscious that there is 
a change coming over 
them, and consciousness 
that “something is going 
to happen” makes the 
caterpillar feel dyspeptic 
and out of sorts; he 
habitually over-eats him 
self, so his indisposition 
does not at first alarm 
him ; but he gets worse 
and worse, and at last 
finds the only position in 
which he can rest com- 
fortably is hanging upside 
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down or tied by a thread of self-made silk 
to a twig; members of some species can 
only find comfort by rolling themselves up in 


blankets -~ in a cocoon, 
I should say. The cater- 
pillar thinks he is going 
to die, though any field- 
mouse could explain 
what is the matter :— 
Come, now, fling all your 
tremors away 
As metamorphistical 


SOrrow ; 
You’re a very sick larva to- 


day, 
But think what will bappeo 
to-morrow ! 
True, the pupic condition’s a 
bore, 
But sleep lightly and dream 
of the things 
You will do when, a pupa no 
more, 
You're a butterfly flying 
with wings ! 
Picture the caterpillar 
sinking off to sleep with 
a smile irradiating his 
wan countenance as he 


thinks that perhaps he will be up, freed from 
the chrysalis condition, a brilliantly:dressed 
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“WHAT IS THIS STRANGE FEELING COMING OVER ME . 


butterfly in time for Ascot. 
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The silver-washed fritillary is abroad, as is 
its cousin the pearl-bordered fritillary, and 
that sovereign among butterflies, the Purple 


Emperor. The large 
white butterfly has no 
strong preference for 
one summer month over 
another, and is as likely 
to come out in June as 
later. ‘he Red Admiral 
caterpillar has hatched 
out of the egg; this 
caterpillar does not 


‘court observation, draw- 


ing the leaves. of his 
food-plant carefully 
about him to make a 
hiding-place wherein he 
feeds — caterpillars do 
little but feed; life to 
them is one long round 
of meals. The Red 
Admiral caterpillar 
feigns death if disturbed, 
and does it very well. 
The Painted Lady cater- 
pillar has the same 


retiring disposition as the Red Admiral; she 
was born on a thistle, and for greater seclu- 


sion draws the points of the leaf together ; 


bn 





“ BUTTERFLIES AT ASCOT.” 























she only partially succeeds in hiding herself. 
She is an irregular character ; like the large 
white, the Painted Lady is_no slave to time. 
The brimstone and clouded yellow cater- 
pillars are out, too, this month. Each 
caterpillar, you will remember, has its own 
particular food-plant. The Red Admiral is 
born on a stinging-nettle, and on that agree- 
able habitation he spends his caterpillarhood. 
The Painted Lady’s abiding-place is the thistle 
and she declines to 
live anywhere else. 
This explains the con- 
duct of a caterpillar 
who, when you chari- 
tably place him out 
of harm’s way on a 
leaf, curls up in a 
temper and ungrate- 


fully tumbles off it. eee ae 


You have chosen the  |—— 
wrong plant and have aan 
hurt his feelings. 

June also brings 
peace to the heart of 
the apprehensive 
oyster ; the season is over, and he can 
lie back on his pillow in the oyster-bed 
to congratulate himself on his escape 
from a shroud of thin brown bread and 
butter, and to mourn departed friends. 
It is unjust to disparage the intelligence 
of the oyster. The French fishermen 
have schools wherein they teach him to 
keep his mouth shut when exposed to the 
air, that he may travel safely from the coast 
to Paris. When we think how difficult it is 
to teach more highly organized beings to do 
this at the right time, it must be conceded 
that the oyster shows promise. 

The reticence of the hedgehog has left 
naturalists somewhat in the dark concerning 
his family affairs, but it seems tolerably 
certain that he may be congratulated now on 
the birth of a family of five or six, which his 
wife is nursing in a nest very like that in 
which she spent the winter. 

The black cormorant and his near relative 
the shag, who is often mistaken for him at a 
distance, are rearing their children. One 
hesitates to intrude upon the privacy of the 
shag ; first, because he bas sixteenth-century 
ideas about domestic hygiene, and also 
because he and his wife have such an 
unlovely method of feeding their babies. The 
parents swallow their own fish dinner, and 
about an hour afterwards invite the children 
to literally “‘come in and see what I’ve got 
in my crop”; only the young cormorant’s 
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wings, wedged against the corners of the 
parental mouth, prevent it from pursuing in- 
vestigation past return. The terns, otherwise 
known as sea-swallows, have colonized a spot 
on the pebbly beach above high-water mark ; 
each pair has moved a few stones aside and 
the hen replaces them with three eggs which 
are so like the stones that you might pass 
through the whole colony without knowing it, 
did the terns swooping overhead refrain from 


“IN THE OYSTER-BED.” 


vociferous warnings not to tread on them. 
How each bird distinguishes her own eggs is 
a question only a tern could answer. ‘The 
guillemots make no household arrangements 
at all. Each hen lays one very large egg, 
shaped like an attenuated pear, on the bare 
ledge of rock. There is sound practical 
purpose in the shape of the guillemot’s egg : 
the bird is in the habit of sitting with it 
between her legs and of jumping up on 
small provocation-—many sea-birds appear to 
suffer from nerves. Were the egg a round 
one it would roll off the ledge the moment 
she moved, as she sits facing the rock and 
turns in the act of getting up; being pear- 
shaped and being placed always with the 
narrow end seawards, it merely rolls round 
on its small axis when disturbed, unless the 
guillemot jumps up in such reckless haste 
that she throws it overboard, as sometimes 
happens. In such event she says nothing, 
but quietly lays another and hopes her 
husband won’t find out. There is wonderful 
variation in the blotching and marking of 
the great egg, also in the ground colouring, 
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The fact that a second egg, 
if laid to replace the first, 
lost by accident or theft, 
resembles its predecessor in 
colour and marking tends 
to confirm this conjecture. 
The common seal now 
has a child (sometimes 
twins, but not often) to pro- 
vide for, and is even warier 
than usual. The baby seal 
can swim when three hours 
old, and at that mature age 
puts cheerfully’ to sea with 
its mother. ‘Time-was when 
seals frequented the English 
south and east coasts, but 
it were a reckless seal who 
took his life in his flipper 
and paid a visit to Brighton 
or Southend nowadays. 
They come up the Thames 
occasionally and, being 
harmless and strange, are 
naturally shot. Given a safe- 


) 
erent” 
ail conduct for self and family 


et Jaw and frequent programmes 
en of music — not necessarily 
classical — the seal would 
which ranges from chalky white to pale be delighted to winter at our south coast 
blue; this may help the bird to identify resorts. Seals are passionately fond of music 
her own property when she leaves home and are not hard to please ; they have been 
in a hurry with a cloud of neighbours. known to listen with gratified attention to a 











“ THE SEAL WOULD BE DELIGHTED TO WINTER WITH US.” 























“THE FASCINATING STOAT.” 











THE 


prolonged amateur performance upon flute or 
penny whistle. The young stoats are old 
enough to be educated, and their father takes 
them in hand to teach the art of fascination. 
The stoat is naturally of playful disposition 
and has a marvellously fascinating manner 
towards rabbits. He is a born rabbit-killer, 
and, it is to be supposed, imparts his secret to 
his children. As thus :— 
He runs faster than you, 
must do 
Is to catch him by cunning and wile, 
And I never yet knew the cunicu/us who 
Could not be deceived by a smile. 


therefore what you 


You advance with the air of a stoat to whom care 
Is a stranger ; your fuotsteps beguiling, 

With a skip here and there or a leap in the air, 
Till you get near enough to start smiling. 

Then call up on your face, as you draw near the place 
Where he sits with ears cocked and nose twitching, 

Such a winning grimace as I show you, in case 
You should not know the kind most bewitching. 

Then you smilingly say : ‘* What a beautiful day ! 
I do trust your dear children are well. 

What a season for hay ! And the—O, by the way ! 
I’ve a story I’m dying to tell !” 

Whatever the secret of his power the 
rabbit succumbs to it. He will squat and stare 
at his enemy or, 
at most, run away 
sO feebly that 
the bloodthirsty 
little savage can 
easily overtake 
and seize him by 
the neck; and 
once the stoat 
gets his teeth in 
he holds on. A 


rabbit rescued 
from the in- 
sidious advances 
of a stoat was 
picked up with 
his heart palpi- 
tating violently, 
his eyes closed, 
and his limbs 


almost useless. It was several minutes before 
he could be brought round. 

The dabchick, respectfully known as the 
little grebe, is unmethodical in her household 
arrangements. She thinks April not too 
early and August not too late to nest, so we 
are quite as likely as not to find her at home 
in June. She builds a big raft-nest on 
the water and moors it by ribbons of reed 
to aquatic plants at the stream side, as 
if ready to cast off and put to sea the 
moment danger threatens. She does nothing 
so original, however ; when she leaves her 

Voi. xxiii.—86 
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“YOUNG PUFFINS.” 
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eggs (which are creamy-white to begin with 
and look as though rescued from a wet dust- 
bin ere they hatch) she covers them over 
with weeds which she picks for the purpose ; 
hence their exceeding dirtiness. ‘he dab- 
chick has a curious habit of tucking a child 
under each wing and diving with them, 
presumably as a lesson. The great crested 
grebe, familiarly known as the loon, has 
hatched out her chicks by now, for she gets 
to work earlier than her small cousin; her 
nest is a moored raft also, and her eggs were 
in a shocking state from contact with the wet 
weeds used to cover them; but the loons 
are most careful parents, taking their children, 
who wear striped blazers in the nursery, for 
trips on their backs. The Slavonian grebe, 
who looks as though he had forgotten to 
brush his hair, is a regular winter visitor to 
Scotland and Ireland, but does not care 
about England as a residence. The young 
puffins, creatures of preternatural solemnity 
of demeanour and austerely garbed in black, 
are now beginning to inquire when they may 
go out: they spend the first three weeks of 
their lives in the hole where they first saw 
twilight, and are 
kept at home— 
that is, on the 
breeding-ground: 
not in the hole— 
till fully grown. 
They do not 
always leave 
then, young 
puffin being 
much esteemed 
by the folks of 
the western is- 
lands, who catch 
and eat the birds 
in large num- 
bers. 

The bees are 
swarming: in 
other words, the 
first detachment of nymphs have reached the 
stage when they become perfect bees, and 
these must quit the hive of their birth. First 
comes the queen bee: she passes out into 
the open air and, glad to escape from the 
heat of the hive, settles on a branch or any- 
thing handy : where she alights the thousands 
of workers alight, too, in a compact mass. 
They are holding a meeting to decide where 
to go and what to do, and this is the moment 
to hivethem. They will settle down where the 
queen bee settles, or will follow the example of 
any half-dozen enterprising enough to give 


Jat 
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them a lead, and stay in any receptacle if the || \/ 
queen graciously signify her approval. She bf 


is not hard to please, and will consent to be 
crowned in (not wth) an 
old hat if that appear to 
offer peace and quiet. 

The rooks have reared 
their children and with 
patience, qualified by much 
talking, have brought them 
downstairs for the first time. 
Digging for worms and grubs 
is an art that cannot be 
taught on the tree-tops, and 
the young rooks must re- 
ceive their lessons in work- 
ing for a livelihood in the 
fields. The magpies have 
brought their children out 
for the same purpose: 
perhaps because it takes 
time to educate an expert 
thief, the magpies keep their 
brood about them long after 
the youngsters can take care 
of themselves. The children, 
we may suppose, profit by 
example and precept even 
as that eminent man, Mr. 
Fagin, would have had 
Oliver Twist learn the in- “COMING DOWNSTAIRS.” 
dustry in which Charley 
sates and the Dodger excelled. The magpies own ideas about 
keep their family around them till late in _ the utility of ants; Jat \ 
August. The carrion crows also introduce he walks over the 
their brood to society ; the young crow—and __ant-heap brushing his stiffened and expanded 
the old one, too, for aught I know—has his tail against the ground, whereby the much- 

disturbed ants lose 

= y their tempers and 

/ | swarm over the tres- 

passer, to his evident 

satisfaction. I sup- 

pose they relieve him 
of parasites. 

The night-jar, who 
in the early days of 
the month laid two 
eggs on the bare 
ground in some open 
patch among gorse, 
has hatched out the 
twins, who during 
infancy wear night- 
shirts of grey, downy 
stuff. Baby night- 
jars are enterprising ; 
they are scarcely out 
of the egg before 
they begin to take 
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“EXAMPLE AND PRECEPT.” 
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an interest in things, and they go scrambling 
about the neighbourhood with reckless dis- 
regard of the fact that their parents are 
looking everywhere for them to give them 
their tea. ‘Their nursery days must be fraught 
with anxiety to father and mother. 

The common snake bethinks her of her 
duty and pensively seeks the nearest manure- 
heap, in which she deposits twelve or fifteen 
leathery eggs, which she ties one to another 
with a string of her own manufacture. 
Having put them carefully out of sight she 
has done with 
them: the warm 
manure will do 
the hatching free 
of charge. 

The turbot has 
produced her 
eggs with the 
lavish prodigality 
that distinguishes 
flat-fish; an 
eighteen - pound 
turbot produces 
from five and a 
half to ten mil- 
lions of spawn, 
which are chiefly 
useful as food for 
other fish. The 
turbot and the 
sole are not 


“* SORROWFUL TWIN 





agreeable characters ; they lie on the sea-floor 
and work sand over themselves till only their 
eyes are exposed, and thus ambushed wait for 
victims—sprats and sand-eels in the case of 
the turbot ; marine worms, shrimps, and fry 
in that of the sole. The latter fish, by the 
way, has delicately sensitive fingers on the 
under-side of its head, with which it feels for 
prey as it skims over the bottom. The sole 
is at his prime in June, and the fishmonger 
adds insult to injury by “ pairing” him with 
some total stranger for sale :— 

We may be cock- 
eyed; flat we 
are indeed ; 

But shall a squint 
withhold from 
us the doles 

Of sympathy you 
know to be the 
meed 

Of good, fresh, 
cheap, but sor- 
rowful twin 
soles ? 


Good taste (or fla- 
vour) maybe 
override 

Outward defects. 
The _ breakfast 
bell doth toll ; 

Write me an epitaph 
when I am 
fried, 

And say a re- 
quicm for the 
passing sole ! 


SOLES.” 















The Sign-Language of Tramps. 


By Victor PITKETHLEY. 


HE common or roadside tramp 
is not a popular or interesting 


person. His appearance is 
usually unprepossessing, his 


honesty is frequently not 
above suspicion, and his dis- 
taste for work has passed into a proverb. 
Police and public alike eye him with sus- 
picious dislike as he slouches along the high- 
road ; und when he is forced by stress of 
weather or other circumstances to seek a 
night’s lodging in some casual ward, the 
master first forces him to take a bath and 
then sets him some pecu- 
liarly obnoxious task, 
specially designed for the 
discouragement of his 
species. 

The tramps, thus cut 
off by a barrier of dislike 
from communion with 
their more respectable 
fellow-creatures, have 
been forced, in sheer self- 
defence, to aid and assist 
one another. There is no 
particular bond of sym- 
pathy between tramp and 
tramp ; but the necessity 
for self-preservation com- 
pels the members of this 
strange fraternity of way- 
farers and work-haters to 
co-operate to a certain 
extent. One of the most 
interesting forms which 
this co-operation takes is the silent, but 
none the less powerful, medium of a 
sign-language, whereby any member of the 
brotherhood, following in the steps of a 
pioneer, may learn what fate has in store 
for him in the way of good or bad luck at 
the various places he visits. The writer 
was recently privileged to have this curious 
sign-language explained to him by a vener- 
able and grizzled member of the tramp 
fraternity — an interesting old ruffian who 
confessed that he had been tramping the 
high-roads and by-ways of rural England 
for the last forty years, during which period 
he had done about a fortnight’s honest work. 

My informant first told me that the 
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“NO GOOD TO CALI 


REED. 


amateur tramp— the out-of-work labourer 
looking for a job, and similar di/ettanti, on 
whom the regular tramp looks down with 
scorn—is totally unaware of the existence of 
the sign-language. Knowledge of this is 
jealously preserved among the professional 
tramps —the loafers one meets camped 
in secluded places in the country, or 
hanging round farmsteads in search of 
food. To these men it is invaluable, enabling 
them to tell at a glance what sort of 
reception they will meet with at any house 
they propose to visit. The signs have the merit 
of being easily made; a 
piece of chalk or whiting 
and a_ handy wall or 
fence are all that is re- 
quired. When made they 
are quite unintelligible to 
the layman, and _ look 
very like the meaning- 
less scrawls of school- 
children who have pur 
loined a fragment of the 
teachers chalk. That 
the marks are nof mean 
ingless, however, will be 
abundantly proved by the 
following illustrations, 
which were prepared 
under the supervision of 
my tramp friend. 

The members of the 
fraternity not being, as a 
rule, artistically gifted, the 
marks are distinguished 


HERE.” 


by their absolute simplicity; there is 
no sign which cannot be drawn in 
an instant by the most unskilled hand. 


Take, for instance, the first sign we repro- 
duce here. This shows a simple circle, 
drawn on a wall, and yet it conveys to the 
eye of the initiated tramp the unwelcome 
information: “No good to call here.” 
Some other tramp has happened along this 
way, has called at this farmhouse with a 
modest request for food or money, and has 
been repulsed. Therefore he has left behind 
him a warning to any fellow-tramp who may 
be on the same road: “No good to call 
here.” And Weary Willie gives the in 
hospitable dwelling a wide berth. 
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We have seen that a plain 
circle is an omen of evil to 
the tramp, indicating a stony- 
hearted refusal of his gentle 
pleadings and the possible 
“ firing-out”” of himself from 
the farmyard by some indig- 
nant owner. If, however, a 
large cross be inserted in the 
circle, as in our second 
photograph, then the sign 
tells a very different story 
a story which sends _its 
travel-stained reader hurry- 
ing up the path to the back 
door. For now it reads: 
“The people here will give 
you food.” And your 
genuine tramp never declines 
food that is to be had for the 
asking—unless it be a pie 
made by the newly-married 
diplomée of the cookery 
school. 

The tramp is not always 
allowed to approach and 
leave a house or farm in 
peace. As I have before 
remarked, his appearance is 





“ THERE IS A DOG IN THE GARDEN.” 





some ferocious watch-dog. 
happens to a tramp he is in 
do his best to prevent his 





“ PEOPLE HERE WILL GIVE YOU FOOD.” 


usually dis- 
tinctly against 
him, and some 
of the species 
have an awk- 
ward habit of 
annexing little 
unconsidered 
trifles which 
come in their 
way. Moreover, 
farmers suspect 
them of an un- 
happy penchant 
for sleeping in 
stacks and acci- 
dentally setting 
them on fire. 
Hence it is that 
poor Weary 
William is as 
often as not 
forcibly ejected 
from the _pre- 
mises or else 
driven off by 
When this fate 
duty bound to 
comrades from 








walking into the same trap. 
Therefore, if circumstances 
permit and no pursuit is 
attempted, he affixes to the 
farm the sign shown here- 
with. Primarily this means 
“Dog in the. garden,” but 
it is also used as a general 
strong note of caution. 
When placed upon a private 
house it means just what it 
says—that there is a trouble- 
some dog stationed in the 
garden—but when the wan- 
dering tramp sees it on the 
side of a barn or farmstead 
he usually associates it with 
a choleric farmer with a 
horse-whip or a tribe of un- 
sympathetic labourers who 
are likely to throw him into 
the duck-pond. 

At certain times of the 
year, however, particularly at 
such busy seasons as seed- 
time and harvest, farmers 
can often do with the tem- 
porary services of unskilled 
men, and when tramps offer 
themselves they are fre- 


quently taken on. A tramp who has fallen 
upon a place of this sort sketches on some 
convenient fence the following sign, which 





““yoU MAY GET A JOB HERE.” 
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“PITCH A YARN—THREE WOMEN IN 
THIS HOUSE.” 


we have photographed 
three triangles. 
to “Pitch a yarn 
Women are always repre- 
sented by small triangles 

a crude imitation of the 
outline of a lady’s skirt. 
“Pitching a tale,” of 
course, as most people can 
testify from personal ex- 
perience, Is an art in 
which the average tramp 
is an adept. The variety 
of romantic stories of dis- 
tress which he can pour 
into the ears of sympa- 
thetic old maids and trust- 
ful servants is amazing. 

In striking contrast to 


the “soft shop” sign 
comes the portcullis ar- 
rangement next shown. 


This is an emblem which 
the tramp regards with 
absolute terror, passing 
the house on which it is 
placed with muttered 
curses against the occu- 
pier. For the criss-cross 
lines indicate that the 
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means, practi- 
cally, “ Food 
and money here 
if you care to 
work.” As many 
tramps have a 
rooted objec 
tion to manual 
labour, it is not 
all of them 
who hail this 
sign with joy. 
Money, by the 
way, is usually 
indicated in the 
sign-language 
by tiny circles, 
but as tramps 
do not often 
receive money 
the sign is not 
much used. 
What is 
known among 
this precious 
fraternity as a 
“soft shop” is 
indicated by 
the next sign 


the large V and the 
This counsels the wayfarer 
three women in house.” 


MAGAZINE. 


occupier is so 
uncharitable as 
to.give tramps 
in charge as 
rogues and vaga- 
bonds! If any 
country reader 
of this Magazine 
wishes to protect 
his dwelling 
against tramps 
—at any rate, 
against the older 
hands—he has 
only to inscribe 
this sign on 
some prominent 
gate-post or 
fence. Weary 
William has no 
desire to make 
the acquaint- 
ance of the vil- 
lage constable, 
with the subse- 
quent painful 
interview with 
the local bench 
of magistrates. 








“ 


UPIER OF 
GIVES TRAMPS IN CHARGE.” 


THE oct THIS HOUSE 


If anything could dash his hopes more than 
the sign we have just reproduced it is that 


shown in our last photograph. 








“GET OUT OF THIS VILLAGE AS QUICKLY AS 
You CAN.” 


For this 
sign tells the foot-sore 
tramp that his journey has 
been more or less in vain ; 
that he will meet with no- 
thing but unkindness in 
the village; and that the 
best thing he can do is to 
drag his tired limbs on- 
wards to some other and 
more hospitable hamlet. 
For the pioneer tramp tells 
us here: “ Get out of this 
village as soon as you Can ; 
there is nothing any good 
to be got here.” What 
could be more depressing 
after a long day’s journey? 

There are several other 
signs in the tramp lan 
guage, most of them more 
intricate than the fore 
going and some of them 
not well known, but we 
have contented ourselves 
with reproducing the signs 
most commonly used by 
the fraternity of the road. 























UJI: 
K AWA. 


UJI KAWA, a most capable 
young Japanese gentleman, 
had been in England a little 
over two years. He had been 
sent by a progressive and 
enlightened Government intent 
upon railway expansion to investigate and 
report upon the best types of triple expansion 
engines and tubular boilers, and he worked 
in the drawing offices and shops of the West 
Central Railway Company, Limited. 

He was a many-sided man, and of a most 
original and inventive turn of mind. Witness 
the ingenious way in which he adapted the 
turbine type of marine engine to the needs 
of railway locomotion. In one way or 
another it was his habit to improve almost 
everything he was concerned in. Had he 
not been in the very first flight as an 
engineer, he might have made a_hand- 
some income on the music-hall stage as a 
juggler. He could draw and paint beauti- 
fully, and was seldom at a loss for new and 
luminous ideas about any subject you might 
touch upon, from chess to canary-breeding. 

Yet there was nothing very striking in his 
appearance. He was simply a little brown- 
faced man, with high cheek-bones and coal- 
black hair. Almost the only thing he 
could not do was to pronounce the letter 
“}.” Otherwise his English was practically 
perfect. 

One bright April evening Fuji Kawa 
turned up on the ground of the West Central 
Railway Cricket Club. He stood smoking 











his pipe behind the net, watching the bats 
men with an air of abstraction. 

The captain was kneeling near him, put- 
ting on his pads. 

‘“‘ Ever played cricket, Fudgey ?” 

“Yes. I prayed a bit with some Engrish 
boys in Japan.” 

“ Ah! Nowthat’s where you won’t be able 
to make any of those improvements you are 
so fond of !” 

“T don’t know,” said Fuji Kawa, quietly ; 
“T rike my way of batting better than 
yours.” 

“Bless the man! 
next ?” 

Nevertheless, when the captain’s innings 
was over, he came back and, tossing over to 
Fuji Kawa the pads he had just taken off, 
shouted to him in merry scorn : 

“Here! Put ’em on, Fudgey. 
see you reform English cricket !” 

Fuji Kawa smiled and said nothing ; then 
he put the pads on. 

When his turn came his proceedings were 
of an extraordinary character. Placing one 
foot on each side of the block-hole, he faced 
the bowler full-fronted, in much the same 
way as a wicket-keeper does. His position 
suggested croquet rather than cricket. 

The majority laughed at him and seemed 
to anticipate an exquisite piece of fooling. 
Those who knew him, and had learnt that 
there was generally an excellent reason for 
everything he did, watched attentively. 

For the first few balls the bowlers were not 


Whatever will he say 


I want to 
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serious. Fuji Kawa played the straight ones 
with ease and thumped a long-hop to leg with 
careless vigour. Then they began to think 
there might 
be some- 
thing in the 
man after 
all, and tried 
their best to 
get him out. 
Fuji Kawa’s 
stumps re- 
mained in- 
tact, and he 
glanced 
many a good 
ball behind 
the wicket, 
both to leg 
and off. 
“Here, 
Stokes,” 
cried one of 
the bowlers 
to the ruddy 
professional, 
“take my 
ball. Come 
and get this 
beggar out.” 





’ander and a left-ander at the same bloomin’ 
time.” 
And he walked away, with intense dignity. 


Ses 
—=—S 


= 


Stokes <— 4s 
bowled his — 
best and — . UNe * PP 
fastest. He “HE WALKED AWAY, WITH INTENSE DIGNITY.” 


was a really 

good bowler, and often got a wicket with an 
express delivery which pitched inches to the 
off and took the leg-stump. However, he 
made no more impression on Fuji Kawa’s 
defence than the others had done. 

Then he tried the off-theory. The only 
result was that Fuji Kawa took to slipping 
his left hand down the handle below the 
right, and repeatedly hit him left-handed 
square past cover-point. 

“T rike a bat frat on both sides,” he 
explained. Of course there was chaff for 
Stokes. How did he expect to keep up his 
name if he got smacked about all over 
the field by the first foreigner he bowled 
at? Whereupon the worthy Stokes, whose 
misfortune it was to be somewhat short- 
tempered, threw down his ball, saying it 
wasn’t cricket. 

“Let them as talks loudest get him out,” 
he declaimed, with no little heat. “I knows 
’ow to bowl to a right-’ander and I knows 
‘ow to bowl to a left’ander. But thump 
my weskit if anybody can bowl to a right- 


“Can you play at Barton next Saturday, 
Fudgey ?” asked the captain. 
“If you rike,” said Fuji Kawa. 


The West Central were not doing well at 
Barton. The home team had declared their 
innings closed at a hundred and forty-eight 
for six wickets. ‘The visitors had seven men 
out for sixty-one, and there was still half an 
hour to play. 

Fuji Kawa was in next. Several discon- 
solate batsmen sitting in the pavilion watched 
him anxiously as he walked to the wickets. 

He took guard, and then faced the bowler 
in his peculiar way. 

That worthy hesitated, and looked as if 
about to accuse him of deliberately wasting 
time. 

“ Now, then,” cover-point exclaimed, “ take 
time off umpire !” 

“T am quite ready,” said Fuji Kawa. 

“T can’t bowl at him like that,” said the 
bowler to the umpire; “where are the 
wickets ? ” 




















“Never mind, my boy. You'll. soon ‘hit 
his leg,” was the significant whisper. 

The first ball was a good one; and Fuji 
Kawa pushed it gently back to the bowler, 
without moving either foot. The next was 
shorter. He turned on it like a lion, and 
hooked it round to square-leg for four, in a 
way that Ranjit Sinhji himself could not have 
excelled. The third ball was meant for a 
yorker, but Fuji Kawa skipped nimbly down 
the pitch and got another four to leg. Off 
the last ball of the over he scored a neat two 
behind the wicket. 

“T can’t make him out!” said the bowler 
to the Barton captain as the fielders crossed 
over. 

A bye brought Fuji Kawa to the other end. 
Off the fast bowler he immediately took two 
two’s and a three to 
fine long-leg. 

The Barton spec- 
tators, who had been 
merry while the wickets 
were falling fast, watched 
in silent perplexity. The 
captain began to alter 
his field. Two men 
were taken out of the 
slips and placed square 
and deep on the leg- 
side. Cover-point was 
ordered to betake him- 
self to fine long-leg. 

Fuji Kawa was ready 
for this move. He 
began to slip his left 
hand below the right 
and to hit left-handed 
to leg through the place 
cover- point had just 
vacated. Three times 
in succession he 
made a four by this 
stroke. The hundred 
was hoisted, and both 
bowlers were showing signs of temper. 
Neither of them had succeeded in hitting 
Fuji Kawa’s leg. The West Central men 
thought the game was saved, and were getting 
jubilant. Then the other batsman made a 
bad stroke and was caught at cover. Eight 
wickets were down for one hundred and five, 
and there was ten minutes to play. 

The fielders were told to scatter themselves 
equally all round the wickets and look out 
for chances. Fuji Kawa placed almost every 
ball between them with the greatest ease, 
and scored either two or four, keeping the 


bowling almost entirely to himself. The 
Vol. xxiii.—87. 
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total mounted by leaps and bounds to one 
hundred and forty, when a rising ball hit his 
glove and dropped on his foot. 

“’S that ?” yelled an infuriated fieldsman. 

The mendacious umpire raised his hand. 

“Out? How out?” asked Fuji Kawa. 

“ Leg-before.” 

* Reg-before? Off my grove?” 

“Good-bye, mister,” said cover-point, with 
a broad grin; “ you’ve got to go.” 

Fuji Kawa stroked his nose reflectively 
and went.- The last man came in, trembling 
in every fibre of his body; but he safely 
negotiated the rest of the over. Then the 
church clock chimed half-past six and the 
game was drawn. 

Fuji Kawa sat in the captain’s room that 
evening, discussing the match over a pipe. 





“FUJI KAWA SAT IN THE CAPTAIN'S ROOM 1HAT EVENING, DISCUSSING THE 
MATCH OVER A PIPE.” 


“We should have won, Fudgey, if you 
hadn’t been swindled out. Still, I can’t think 
what made you take to such a rummy way of 
batting. Isn’t it dangerous with fast bowling ?” 

“ Not more dangerous than wicket-keeping, 
I think.” 

The captain told him that what passed for 
fast bowling in local cricket was only called 
medium in county games. 

Whereupon Fudgey asked whether there 
was a really fast bowler engaged on the 
county ground. On being told there was 
one, he took down the address of the Wessex 
secretary. 
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On the Monday evening Fuji Kawa ap- 
peared at the county nets.and faced the fast 
bowler. After being hit twice on the thigh 
and once in the stomach he found the 
Wessex professional’s pace was too great for 
him to be able to play a good length ball 
without moving his feet; but as he became 
accustomed to the new conditions his natural 
genius seemed to come to his aid and he 
began to play forward, first right-handed and 
then left-handed, in a style that was a modi- 
fication of the ordinary one. 

The great man slanged his methods 
energetically, as was only natural, but did 
not get him out. 

On three Saturdays out of the next four 
Fuji Kawa made a century for the West 
Centrals. His fame began to be noised 
abroad throughout the length and breadth of 
Wessex. 

The [Vessex Evening Pioneer had a para- 
graph in its weekly cricket notes, stating that 
it might be worth the while of the county 
committee to keep an eye on the batting of 
a young Japanese gentleman in the service 
of the West Central Railway Company. 
His method, it was true, was what might be 
termed revolutionary ; even more so, in fact, 
than that of Ranjit Sinhji himself. But the 
fortunes of western county cricket had been 
for some years steadily on the wane. Enter- 
prise must be looked for ; and the committee 
could not afford to overlook the claims of a 
batsman who averaged nearly two hundred 
in local matches. 

The county captain warmly advocated 
Fuji Kawa’s claims to a place in the team. 
But the committee told jm that, although 
they attached very great weight to his recom- 
mendations, they felt unable to play a bats- 
man whose methods were so unorthodox. 
He replied that if he wasn’t going to have a 
voice in the selection of the team he led they 
might go to Hanover and get their whiskers 
singed. Further, they might find another 
captain at their earliest convenience. 

As desirable captains were hard to find in 
Wessex the committee caved in under pro- 
test, and Fuji Kawa was given a trial on the 
home ground against Yorkshire. 

The Yorkshiremen batted first and made 
two hundred and five. At the end of the 
first day’s play Wessex were out for a paltry 
ninety-nine, Fuji Kawa having been bowled 
between his legs for seven. It did not occur 
to the northern cracks that they need make 
a big score in the second innings. Their 
next match was at the other end of the 
country, and they would all rather sleep 


in bed than in the train. They hoped to 
finish the match in two days and travel 
in comfort on the third. Care in such 
matters is well repaid before the end of a 
long season. After luncheon on Tuesday 
they sent Wessex in to make two hundred 
and ninety to win. Everybody thought this 
a hopeless task against the best bowling in 
England. 

This time Fuji Kawa was sent in first. 
He began very carefully, and the score crept 
up to thirty before his partner was magnifi- 
cently caught at extra cover. Fuji Kawa was 
joined by his captain, a young giant with 
tremendous driving powers. 

Nevertheless, the little man began to score 
three runs for every one that his partner 
made. Throwing restraint to the winds, he 
hit all round the wicket with wonderful 
confidence. Glances, hooks, and forward 
push-strokes almost seemed to jostle each 
other on their way to the boundary. It did 
not seem to matter in the least how the field 
was altered. Fuji Kawa’s strokes were nearly 
always placed between the men. After an 
hour’s batting he completed his hundred, the 
total being only a hundred and forty. 

The crowd cheered rapturously. 

“Dash my wig,” cried one enthusiast to 
his friend, “if he goes on like this we shall 
win. Win/ Dye hear, Tom?” 

And he thumped the other violently on 
the back. 

“Drop it, you silly juggins, and watch the 
game. Ain’t they crowding in?” 

News of what was going on had penetrated 
into the town. The ring of spectators, often 
incomplete, was gradually becoming three or 
four deep. 

Fuji Kawa never turned a hair. He 
started for his second hundred with the 
utmost composure. Two hundred was 
telegraphed before the captain was neatly 
stumped. Yorkslfire found themselves facing 
the prospect of an utterly unexpected defeat. 

The next batsman was a slow scorer, but 
Fuji Kawa continued to make runs at the 
same tremendous pace. The curious thing 
was that he never seemed to be hitting hard 
and always kept the ball down; but the 
fielders had to be so much spread out for 
his multitudinous strokes that he always 
seemed to be able to find the intervals 
between them. The policy of “nine men 
on the off” was futile when Fuji Kawa was 
at the wicket. Seldom did he fail to score 
a couple of boundaries in any over. The 
Wessex spectators had not given vent to 
such roars of delight for many a long year. 























The bowling was repeatedly changed, but 
the rate of scoring was kept up. Shortly 
before five o’clock a tumult of applause, 
louder and more prolonged than ever, greeted 
the little Japanese. He had broken record 
by scoring two hundred in his first county 
match. The ring had the appearance of 
effervescing with hats and sticks. 

Another four to Fuji Kawa and the game 
was won. 

The players made for the pavilion at a 
gallop, but their effort was of no avail. 
With one mind that crowd charged upon 
them from all sides, laughing, cheering, 
shouting, and madly throwing into the air 
everything that- they could lay their hands 
upon. Each man and boy was wildly deter- 
mined to get a close view of the wonderful 
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““ EACH MAN AND BOY WAS WILDLY DETERMINED TO GET A CLOSE 


VIEW OF THE WONDERFUL LITTLE JAPANESE.” 


little Japanese. Eventually he was carried 
into the pavilion on the shoulders of the 
Yorkshire players. 

The police were powerless to make that 
crowd go. The people thronged in front 
of the building clamouring for a speech, but 
as nobody kept silent there was very little 
chance of Fuji Kawa’s being heard. He 
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came out on the balcony and repeatedly 
raised his cap. Again and again was the 
cheering renewed. Never had any cricketer 
so suddenly leaped into the very heyday of 
popularity. By none was he more heartily 
congratulated than by the Yorkshire captain. 

Next day a prominent London daily gave 
tongue as follows :— 


Much has lately been written and said concerning 
the rapidly advancing tide of progress in the Land of 
the Rising Sun. We have heen told repeatedly of 
the remarkable adaptability of the Japanese race for 
assimilating the knowledge of the West and _benefit- 
ing by European inventions and enlightenment. Very 
few people, however, could have imagined yesterday 
that the inborn genius of a Japanese gentleman would 
have surmounted the difficulties inseparable from a 
novice in county cricket, and broken all English 
records for a first appearance by scoring 204 not out. 
We are told that his method is absolutely original, 






” 


and that he uses a bat which is flat on 
both sides. No doubt this is a daring 
innovation ; but it is only what might 
have been expected from a member of 
such a virile and ingenious race. Should 
his success continue, we fully anticipate 
that a band of imitators will spring up, 
to multiply the troubles of the modern 
bowler. In that case we look for a storm of protest 
and much newspaper correspondence. It is rash, 
however, to venture upon prediction, unless possessed 
of knowledge. We can only speculate as to what the 
future will bring forth. 

Fuji Kawa’s success throughout the month 
of June was consistent and no less remark- 
able. Every week he headed the Sportsman's 


list of averages, with a record that gradually 
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ascended from one hundred and fifty towards 
two hundred. His portrait began to be 
enclosed in packets of cigarettes and thrown 
on the screen in places of entertainment, 
receiving applause as enthusiastic as that 
bestowed on the presentment of the German 
Emperor. By the end of the month he had 
scored more than two thousand runs and had 
only been dismissed eleven times. 

His place in the Gentlemen’s team for the 
Lord’s match against the Players became abso- 
lutely secure. Wessex, instead of being at 
the bottom of the list of counties, stood in the 
second place, having been only once defeated. 


It was the second day of the great match. 
Every inch of space at Lord’s was taken up. 
Thirty thousand people had been refused 
admission at the turnstiles for want of room. 

The Players had stayed in all the first day, 
making four hundred and eighty runs. 

“1 don’t think the Gentlemen will get so 
many,” said a man in the crowd. 

“Give me ten to one that Fudgey don’t 
mike more than that hisself, and I’ll tike 
yer,” said his neighbour. 

“Shut up, you idiot!” said the first 
speaker, clapping his hands as the profes- 
sionals came out, tossing the ball from one 
to another. 

Fuji Kawa and a batsman of hitherto un- 
rivalled fame followed after a brief interval, 
receiving a tremendous ovation. His partner 
took the first ball and scored a three to leg. 
The next was a 
yorker of terrific 
pace, and hit Fuji 
Kawa on the ankle. 
There was a unani- 
mous confident 
appeal. The um- 
pire’s right hand 
twitched at his side. 
Then he slowly 
shook his head, 
thinking he “was 
not quite sure it 
would have hit the 
sticks.” The crowd 
gasped with relief, 
and gave vent to 
their feelings by 
cheering lustily. 

As it turned out, 
no decision § ever 
given by an umpire 
on the cricket-field 
was more momen- 


tous than this one. “ THERE 





Throughout the whole of that long, hot day 
the two batsmen defied every bowler on the 
Players’ side. When the tired fielders at last 
had respite from their labours, Fuji Kawa 
had made seven hundred and five ! 

The total was one thousand and forty-eight 
for no wicket. 

The scene that took place when the stumps 
were drawn is said to have been beyond 
description. 

The Gentlemen declared their innings 
closed without batting on the third day, and 
won by an innings and three hundred runs. 

At the end of the season Fuji Kawa had 
attained the unprecedented aggregate of five 
thousand and fifty-four runs, averaging one 
hundred and seventy-two. 

Then the newspaper correspondence began 
to rage in deadly earnest. The county cap- 
tains held a meeting in December. Reso- 
lutions were passed—the Wessex captain alone 
dissenting — recommending the M.C.C. to 
amend the laws of the game so as to forbid 
Fuji Kawa’s unorthodox methods. 

However, they might have saved them- 
selves the trouble. Fuji Kawa went back to 
Japan in January. He is now devoting 
himself heart and soul to the construction of 
railways and locomotives in that progressive 
land. People say he is doing magnificently. 

The proposed alterations in the laws of 
cricket were not made, and never will be, 
unless another Fuji Kawa turns up. 

But that is not likely. 








WAS A UNANIMOUS CONFIDENT APPEAL.” 





























From Behind the Speaker's Chair. 


LXXIV. 


(VIEWED BY HENRY W. LUCY.) 


AMID a succession of historic 
scenes witnessed in the House 


MAKING 

HisToRY. of Commons during the last 

thirty years, three are deeply 

scored in memory. One befell on the 
threshold of the Session of 1878. By grim 


coincidence Parliament then, as this year, 
guided by a Conservative Government, was 
summoned to meet three weeks in advance 
of the accustomed time. Coincidence is 
completed by the facts that it met on pre- 
cisely the same day, the 16th 
of January, urged by the same 
impetus, the necessity of 
obtaining funds for warlike 
purposes. There was profound 
unrest in the East, an influence 
reacting on Downing Street. 
Before the House had been in 
Session ten days news came 
that the Russians were march- 
ing on Gallipoli. Attention 
was strained for the first sound 
of their thundering at the 
gates of Constantinople. 

Lord Beaconsfield’s Ministry 
declaring for war, Lord Car- 
narvon retired. Lord Derby 
proffered his resignation and 
withdrew it. Challenged in 
the House of Lords for an 
explanation of this conduct, 
he explained that he resigned 
when the fleet was ordered 
to the Dardanelles, cancelling 
the action when, on a fresh 
turn of affairs, order was dis- 
patched stopping the eager 
fleet just as it approached the mouth of the 
famous waterway. 

I remember a piece of paper passed along 
the crowded benches of the House of Com- 
mons, in Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s schoolboy 
handwriting, in which the situation was 
epigrammatically summed up :— 

When the Government ordered the fleet to the Straits, 

They surely encountered the hardest of fates ; 

For the order, scarce given, at once was recalled, 

And the Russians were not in the slightest appalled. 
And everyone says, who has heard the debates, 


**It’s the Cabinet now, not the fleet, that’s in 
straits |” 





THE EARL OF DERBY. 


the House 
of Commons ‘in the form of a 
demand for a Vote of Credit. 
It was only for six millions, a trifle com- 
pared with what we have grown accus- 


Crisis came before 
A SCARE, 


tomed to during the last two years. On 
the 7th of February the House was crowded 
in anticipation of a hostile amendment being 
moved from the Front Opposition Bench by 
Mr. Forster. Rumour of advance of the 
Russians on Constantinople clouded the City 
through the day. When the 
House met it buzzed about 
the crowded Lobby. Lord 
Hartington, then Leader of the 
Opposition, asked Sir Stafford 
Northcote, Leader of the 
House, whether there was 
any truth in the report. Sir 
Stafford read a telegram from 
Mr. Layard, Her Maijesty’s 
Minister at Constantinople, 
dated two days earlier, de- 
scribing how, in spite of the 
armistice, the Russians were 
pushing on, and had com- 
pelled the Turks to abandon 
important positions on the line 
of the defence of their capital. 

Mr. Forster, in view of the 
gravely-altered aspect of 
affairs, proposed to withdraw 
his amendment. Mr. Bright, 
following some minor speakers, 
threw doubt on the founda- 
tion for alarm. 

“Our Ambassador at the 
Porte,” he said, in tone of 
withering sarcasm, “has been alarmed several 
times.” 

Even as he spoke a letter was passed along 
the Treasury Bench to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He showed it to a colleague 
seated near him, whose countenance betrayed 
profound perturbation. John Bright having 
made an end of speaking, Stafford Northcote 
rose, observing that he had an important 
communication to make. Solemn silence 
fell on the crowded benches, members leaning 
forward to catch momentous words that might 
mean war. The missive Sir Stafford held in 
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his hand proved to be a communication from 
Lord Derby conveying a telegram direct from 
Prince Gortchakoff declaring that there was 
not a word of truth in the circumstantial 
report that had stirred london to its depths 
and swept through the House 
of Commons with a storm of 
excitement. 

The dramatic quality of the 
scene was intensified by the fact 
that the whole thing—-the alarm 
from Constantinople, the with- 
drawal of the amendment, and 
the reassuring despatch from 
St. Petersburg, supplying a 
touch of comedy to the threat- 
ened tragedy — was completed 
within an hour. 

The second scene 


THE KIL- ; . 
have in mind, 
MAINHAM 
-.ax, though on a lower 
TREATY. 


level of European 
interest, was similar in its swift 
movement and the appearance 
on the scene of a written com- 
munication that changed every- 
thing. By a strange coincidence 
Mr. Forster was again a leading 
actor in its development. 

It happened in May, 1882, a 
week after the assassination in . & 
Phoenix Park. Mr. Forster 
having resigned the Chief Secretaryship and 
quitted the Treasury Bench was seated on 
the corner seat of the bench immediately 
behind. Question arising of the circum- 
stances under which Mr. Parnell had been 
recently released from Kilmainham, that 
gentleman read what purported to be the 
letter written by him to Captain O’Shea, 
which presently came to be known as the 
Kilmainham Treaty. 

It declared in colourless 
language that in the event of 
the Government refraining 
from introducing a Crimes 
Act, and forthwith dealing 
with the question of arrears 
of rent, Mr. Parnell and 
his colleagues “ would feel 
themselves in a position to 
assist in restraining agrarian 
outrages.” 

There the matter seemed 
to end, and the House was 
proceeding to other busi- 
ness when Mr. Forster rose 
and in significant manner 
asked whether Mr. Parnell 





THE LATE RIGHT HON. 
FORSTER. 





had read the whole of his letter. The 
Opposition, which in those days prominently 
included the Fourth Party, pricked up their 
ears. Mr. Parnell replied that he had read 
the whole of the copy supplied to him by 
Mr. O’Shea. The original, he 
added, contained another para 
graph, and so far as he was 
concerned there would be no 
objection to having it read. 
Amid boisterous cheers from 
the Conservatives, Mr. Forster, 
taking a manuscript from his 
pocket, handed it to Mr. O’Shea 
and invited him to read the last 
paragraph. Mr. O’Shea, who 
happened to be conveniently 
seated on the other side of the 
gangway, glanced over the docu- 
ment, and without making any 
remark returned it to Mr. 
Forster. The ex-Chief Secre- 
tary waved it back, saying, 
“It’s not my letter.” 

After more parleying across 
the gangway Mr. O’Shea, amid 
loud laughter and ironical cheers 
from the Opposition, read the 
expurgated paragraph, in which 
Mr. Parnell further undertook, 
on behalf of himself and friends, 
to “co-operate cordially with the 
Liberal partyin forwarding Liberal principles.” 
The third scene, unrelieved in 


“ 
A RE- , 
OGRETTABLE painfulness, happened in the 
mcipenr.” present Session. In the second 


week of March suddenly, a bolt 
out of the blue, fell news of the defeat and 
discomfiture of Lord Methuen’s column, the 
wounding of the General, his capture, and 
the seizure of guns and baggage. No one 
was at the time especially 
thinking of the war. The 
Paper was curiously free 
from questions bearing upon 
it. The preliminary busi- 
ness was over, the Speaker 
had risen to call on the 
Clerk to read the Orders of 
the Day, when Mr. Brodrick 
approached the table. There 
was something in his coun- 
tenance and bearing that 
implied portentous news. 
Not a whisper of any had 
circulated in House or 
Lobby. If there had been 
an engagement, whether it 


MR. BRODRICK yn KITCHENER S had gone well or ill with 
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the British, rumour of it would certainly have 
spread in advance of Ministerial statement. 
This consideration, flashing through the 
mind, suggested the wild hope that the 
Secretary of State for War, repository of 
the State secret of negotiations with the 
Boer Generals, was the harbinger of peace. 
Profound silence reigned over the crowded 
benches. The opening sentence of Lord 
Kitchener’s despatch read by Mr. Brodrick 
crushed hope, leaving in its place a feeling 
approaching despair. “I greatly regret to 
have to send you bad news about Methuen.” 
The promise was amply fulfilled. Lord 
Methuen, grievously wounded, was a prisoner 
in the hands of the Boers. To their camp 
he was escorted with a long train of captured 


guns and baggage. Worse still was. the 
mental picture swiftly drawn of 550 
mounted troops wearing British uniform, 
chased by the Boers for a 
run of full four miles. 


When Mr. Brodrick in his 
reading came upon the 
first item in the bad news 
a chuckle of delight rip- 


pled over the benches 

where the Irish members =< 
sat, greedily attentive. As ES 
the story went on, dis- ZB 
closing the gallant (ZZ 
Methuen shot in the Zz 


thigh, a helpless prisoner 
in the hands of the man 
he had been chivying for 
two years, the chuckle 
became a burst of jubilant 
laughter, breaking into 
boisterous cheers. That 
child of Nature, Mr. Swift 
MacNeill, so far forgot 
himself as to clap his 
hands for joy after the manner of the little 
hills known to the Psalmist. 

Next to the hopeless bad taste of the 
demonstration was its cheap security. Had 
it happened in any other public resort in 
Great Britain, indignation would have taken 
a practical form that would have landed 
the Irish members outside. Twelve ‘baskets 
would probably not have sufficed to hold the 
remaining fragments of the party. The 
House of Commons is sanctuary for even the 
most cowardly assailant. There were angry 
ries of “Shame! Shame!” from the Minis- 
terial benches. Beyond that involuntary 
outburst of indignation, English and Scotch 
gentlemen sat proudly silent whilst one of the 
most generous-hearted, chivalrous-mannered 
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of the three kingdoms was thus misrepre- 
sented on the most public platform in the 
world. 
Sir Edward Montagu, Knight of 
the Shire for Northampton in 
the first Parliament of James I., 
would stare aghast at his lineal 
descendant, the present member 
for the New Forest Division of 
Hampshire, arriving at the scene of his 
legislative labours. Sir Edward, when he 
repaired to Westminster in response to the 
King’s summons, drove in the family coach 
with due precaution against intrusion by the 
way. The Hon. John Walter Edward Douglas- 
Scott-Montagu arrives in Palace Yard driving 
his own motor-car, none daring to make 
him afraid. The police tried it on once, 
forbidding the entrance to Palace Yard 
of his strange vehicle. But the kinsman 
and modern representative 
of the Bold Buccleuch was 
not to be baffled by “a 
bobby.” There was talk 
of breach of privilege, 
before which the police 
discreetly retired, and the 
motor-car from the New 
Forest to-day dashes into 
Palace Yard as free to 
come and go as was Sir 
Edward Montagu’s palfrey 
300 years ago. 
When Sir Ed- 
saith ward took his 
OPENS PAR- 
mp tte seat in the 
5 House of 
Commons he resolved to 
keep a diary. Unhappily, 
as too often attends similar 
resolve, it was not long 
persevered in. Else, in 
priceless prelude of other works on the same 
lines, we might at this day have had a 
“Diary of the Jacobean Parliament.” As 
far as it goes the manuscript is full of 
interest. With much other of historical 
value, it is religiously preserved at Beaulieu, 
where John Scott -Montagu’s father, Lord 
Montagu, does the State quiet service by 
patiently, lovingly preserving the ruins of 
the beautiful Abbey adjoining the family 
residence. 

Under date March roth, 1603, Sir Edward 
describes the opening of the first Parliament 
of King James. “The first day, being 
Monday, 19th March, after the King was 
gone to church, the Lord High Steward, who 
was the Earl of Nottingham, came into the 
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usual place in Westminster, and after he had 
called all the knights, citizens, and burgesses, 
and sworn some to the supremacy, the rest 
went into the Courts next the Parliament 
House, and there were sworn by certain of 
the House appointed commissioners by the 
Steward, and there most of them remained 
expecting to be sent for into the Higher 
House.” 

It will be perceived that here is marked 
difference in the swearing-in of a new 
Parliament as practised in the twentieth 
century. In James’s time a_ peer, the 
nominee of the King, busied himself about 
administering the oath to the Commons. 
Now the business is transacted within the 
privacy of the chamber on whose floor no 
peer dare set foot. 

There seems to have been some mis- 
understanding about summoning the waiting 
Commons to hear the King’s Speech. Either 
their existence was forgotten or it was wilfully 
ignored. ‘ The King’s Majesty, after he was 
set and all the Lords placed,” the diary con- 
tinues—“the King demanded once or twice 
whether the Lower House was come. 
Answer being made that they were” (though 
indeed the House was not there, Sir Edward 
severely remarks), “ His Majesty, putting off 
his cap and crown, and putting it on again, 
made a most excellent speech.” 

It was rather long, continuing almost an 
hour. After this the Lord Chancellor made 
a speech and “willed the Lower House to 
choose a Speaker, and to present him to His 
Majesty on Thursday next.” This done, the 
diarist and one or two other Commoners, 
who had shrewdly made their way to the 
Upper House, returned to the other, which 
they found crowded with deluded members, 
waiting for a call that never came. Com- 
pared with this slight, what took place on 
Jubilee Day, when the Commons, summoned 
to Buckingham Palace to salute Queen 
Victoria, were not permitted to approach the 
Roya. presence, is a mere nothing. 

From other letters in this con- 
“WITHDRAW ! nection written’ by newsmen 
WITHDRAW !” and private correspondents we 

get peeps at Parliament in that 
far-off time. In 1641-2 London was ablaze 
with excitement about sending the Bishops 
to the Tower and the attempt by the King 
to seize members of the House of Commons. 
Friction between the two Houses was great. 
A news-lettér dated 29th December, 1641, 
says : “ Late at night the Lord Digby stood up 
in the Lords House and made a most invec- 
tive speech against the Commons House 
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for breaking laws and privileges entrenching 
upon the King, and upon them (the Lords). 
He bespattered the House of Commons as 
much as one would do his cloak in riding 
from Ware to London.” 

Inside and outside disorder reigned. In 
the House of Lords Lord Warwick spoke 
in debate on the question of toleration for 
Popery. “The Bishop of York, not liking 
it, said to my Lord of Warwick, ‘ Hold your 
tongue,’ at which they cried, ‘Withdraw! 
Withdraw!’ But his Grace was obstinate 
and would not. Whereupon they compelled 
him to withdraw, and then committed him 
to the Black Rod.” 

A mob of citizens mustering in West- 
minster Hall, “there came some sixteen or 
seventeen gentlemenlike, and in a kind of 
foolish way said they would drive away all 
the citizens out of Westminster Hall, and 
every man drew his sword and flourished up 
and down the hall as if it were to invite to 
combat, but struck no man. They had not 
flourished twice the hall but about a hundred 
citizens, some six with swords, and as many 
with cudgels, and the rest with stones, came 
up, and first with a volley of stones let fly 
at them, then came up close to them, half of 
the gentlemen running away ; the rest, some 
eight of either side, maintained the fight until 
the gentlemen were all run away or beat 
down.” 

The Bishops had a bad time at the hands 
of the mob. “There were certain Bishops 
coming to the House, and the apprentices 
cried, ‘A Bishop! A Bishop!’ and soe with 
cries kept them from landing, they rowing up 
and down about an hour and at last went 
back.” 

The attempted arrest by King 

THE FIVE Charles of the five members of 
MEMBERS. the House of Commons has been 
related by a stately procession of 

historians. Here’is an unadorned account 
written 260 years ago to Lord Montagu by an 
eye-witness: “ The next day, January 4th, 1642, 
the Commons came to the House and the 
five men with them, and when it was about 
twelve o’clock they had notice that the King 
would come with some hundreds to take 
those men by force. They, understanding, 
went away, and presently the King came 
with some 400, about a hundred of his own 
servants, and all the rest captains and other 
broken and desperate fortune men, only young 
Mr. Sawyer excepted. These accompanied 
His Majesty, who, for haste, went in a 
hackney coach. But when he came into the 
Commons House he looked about and found 
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none of them. ‘ What,’ said 
he, ‘are all the birds flown ? 
Well, I will find them,’ and 
so departed.” 

For simplicity of phrase, 
for brevity, and for graphic 
power this passage is worthy 
of comparison with some of 
the masterpieces of prose 
narrative that ennoble the 
Old Testament. The 
chronicler makes no attempt 
to describe the scene. But 
as we read we behold it. 
The Commons assembled 
for their ordinary work ; the 
Speaker in the Chair; the 
mace on the table; and, 
“when it was about twelve 
o'clock,” news that the King 
was coming; the hurried 
consultation ; the swift with- 
drawal of the five members ; 
the rabble at the doors of 
the House ; the entry of the 
King ; his swift survey of 
the silent ranks; his dis- 
covery that the birds were 
flown ; “ Well, I will find 
departed. 











them,” and so 


The same letter gives an equally 

IN THE graphic account of the feeling of 

city. the people at this outrage upon 
Parliament : “ On the day follow- 
ing the King, accompanied by divers of his 
Lords, repaired to Guildhall, where the Com- 
mon Council were sitting, and explained that 
he went in the way of arms to the Commons 
House the day before for fear of the multi- 
tude.” 

That the fear was not unfounded subse- 
quent incidents testified. His Majesty 
graciously accepted -an invitation to dine 
with the sheriff. When he went back the 
Lord Mayor came to wait upon His Majesty, 
“and after the King was gone the citizens’ 
wives fell upon the Lord Mayor and pulled 
his chain from his neck, and called him 
traitor to the City and to the liberties of it, 
and had like to have torn both him and the 
Recorder in pieces.” 

As for the King, wending his way: home 
westward, “he had the worst day in London 
that ever he had, the people crying 
‘ Privilege of Parliament,’ and prayed God to 
turn the heart of the King, shutting up all 
their shops, and standing at their doors with 
s vords and halberds.” 


Here out of this musty letter 260 years 
Vol. xxiii.—88. 
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old is subject for a fine 
historical picture. One can 
see the perturbed, but still 
unyielding, Charles driving 
through Cheapside with the 
stout citizens of London 
praying God to turn his 
heart, but “standing at 
their doors with swords and 
halberds.” 
A good deal of 

A WAGELESS fun, more or 

PREMIER. less sly, is 

poked at Lord 

Salisbury on account of his 
finding in the family circle 
an undue proportion of men 
precisely suited for high 
Ministerial office as posts 
chance to fall vacant. The 
fact is overlooked that the 
Prime Minister himself 
draws a salary that does 
not exceed that of a junior 
Minister. It is one of the 
anomalies of the British 
Constitution that no re- 
muneration is attached to 
the office of the Prime Minister, a post which, 
in fact, finds no official recognition. When, 
just before Christmas, rg00, Lord Salisbury 
resigned the post of Foreign Minister he was, 
as in debate on the 
Water Bill Mr. Boul- 
nois described the 
expropriated stock- 
holders, penniless. In 
these painful cireum- 
stances Lord Cross 
generously came to 
the rescue. For fifteen 
years that eminent 
statesman, finding 
himself in a_ position 
to make the 
necessary 
oath of com- 
— parative 
penury, has 
drawn a first- 
class Cabinet pension 
of £2,000 a year. 

One drawback to 
this felicity is that the 
pension is intermitted 
on the beneficiary 
taking office. Thus 
Lord Cross, appointed 
Lord Privy Seal on 
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the formation of Lord Salisbury’s Government 
in 1896, was really “no forrader” in the 
matter of income. Secure in any case of a 
tribute of £42,000 a year paid by a grateful 
nation, he, when after the General Election 
of rgoo Lord Salisbury, forming his fourth 
Administration, retired from the Foreign 
Office, magnanimously placed at his chief's 
disposal the Privy Seal with its salary of 
£2,000 a year. 


LORD SALISBURY 


Thus was the Premier provided 

OLD for, and thus he modestly draws 
STAGERS. a salary just one-fifth of the 
amount of that enjoyed by his 

colleague and crony, the Lord Chancellor. 
It cannot be said by the most niggardly 
commentator that Lord Salisbury has been 
overpaid for his public work. Entering 
Parliament a youth of twenty-three, he has 
been for nearly half a century engaged in 
the forefront of political life. At the time 
he resigned the Foreign Seals he had, through 
an aggregate term of twenty years, drawn 
something like £100,000. That would have 


been a poor guerdon for a similar period 
devoted by a man of consummate ability to 
his private affairs. 

Amongst office-holders still wearing the 
palm of merit, 


Lord George Hamilton 
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came into his inheritance the youngest 
in years, and has been the most regular 
in obtaining recognition. When in 1874 
Mr. Disraeli first came into power as 
well as into office, he bestowed upon his 
young friend, then in his _ twenty-ninth 





AND LORD CROSS. 


year, his sixth term of Parliamentary life, 
the post of Under-Secretary for India. 
Since then Lord George has never been left 
out of office on the appointment of a Conser- 
vative Ministry and has advanced to Cabinet 
rank. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach beats him 
alike in the length of his term of successive 
office and in the rapidity with which he was 
promoted from the ranks to a seat on the 
Treasury Bench. In this last respect, indeed, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer beats the 
record. Returned for Fast Gloucestershire 
in 1864 at the age of twenty-seven, he, four 
years later, was made Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Poor Law Board. Mr. Balfour, 
entering Parliament one year younger, waited 
eleven years before he was seated on the 
bench he now adorns. The journey occupied 
Mr. Chamberlain only four years. 
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a) HE morning after the children 
3%) had been the possessors of 
giay boundless wealth, and had 
vam been unable to buy anything 
really useful or enjoyable with 
it, except two pairs of cotton 
gloves, twelve penny buns, an_ imitation 
crocodile-skin purse, and a ride in a pony- 
cart, they awoke without any of the enthu- 
siastic .happiness which they had felt on the 
previous day, when they remembered how 
they had had the luck to find a psammead, 
or sand-fairy, and to receive its promise to 
grant them a new wish every day. For now 
they had-had two wishes, beauty and wealth, 
and neither had exactly made them happy. 
Ihut-the happening of strange things, even if 
they are not completely. pleasant things, is 
ore amusing than. those times when nothing 
happens but-meais, and they are not always 
completely pleasant, especially on the days 
when it is. cold mutton or hash. 

It had been decided that fifty pounds in 
two-shilling pieces was the right wish to have 


this morning. And the lucky children, who 
could have anything in the wide world by 
just wishing for it, hurriedly started for the 
gravel-pit to express their wishes to the 
psammead. Martha caught them at the gate 
and insisted on their taking the baby with 
them. 

“Not want him, indeed! Why, everybody 
‘ud want him—a duck—with all their hearts, 
they would. And you know you promised 
your ma to take him out every blessed day,” 
said Martha. 

“T know we did,” said Robert, in gloom ; 
“but I wish the Lamb wasn’t quite so young 
and small. It would be much better run 
taking him out.” 

“ He'll mend of his youngness with time,” 
said Martha ; “and, as for smallness, I don’t 
think you’d fancy carrying of him any more, 
however big he was. Besides, he can walk a 
bit, bless his precious fat legs—a ducky! 
He feels the benefit of the new-laid air, so he 
does—a pet!” 

With this and a kiss she plumped the 
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Lamb into Anthea’s arms and went back to 
her sewing-machine. 

The Lamb laughed with pleasure and said, 
“Walky wif Panty,” rode on Robert’s back 
with yells of joy, tried to feed Jane with 
stones, and altogether made himself so 
agreeable that nobody could long be sorry 
that he was of the party. 

It was settled that, as soon as they had 
wished for the money and got it, they would 
get Mr. Crispin to drive them in to Rochester 
again, taking the Lamb with them, if they 
could not get out of it. And they would 
make a list of the things they really wanted 
before they started. Full of high hopes and 
excellent resolutions, they went round the 
safe, slow cart-road to the gravel-pits, and as 
they went in between the mounds of gravel 
a sudden thought came to them, and would 
have turned their ruddy cheeks pale if they 
had been children in a book. Being real 
live children, it only made them stop and 
look at each other with rather blank and 
silly expressions. For now they remembered 
that yesterday, when they had asked the 
psammead for boundless wealth, and it was 
getting ready to fill the quarry with the 
minted gold of bright guineas—millions of 
them—it had told the children to run along 
outside the quarry for fear they should be 
buried alive in the heavy splendid treasure. 
And they had run. And so it had happened 
that they had not had time to mark the 
spot where the psammead was, with a ring 
of stones, as before. And it was this thought 
that put such silly expressions on their faces. 

“Never mind,” said the hopeful Jane, 
‘we'll soon find him.” 

But this, though easily said, was hard in 
the doing. They looked and they looked, 
and though they found their seaside spades, 
nowhere could they find the sand-fairy. 

At last they had to sit down and rest— 
not at all because they were weary or dis- 
heartened, of course, but because the Lamb 
insisted on being put down—and you cannot 
look very carefully after anything you may 
have happened to lose in the sand if you 
have an active baby to look after at the same 
time. Get someone to drop your best knife 
in the sand next time you go to the seaside, 
and then take your baby brother with you 
when you go to look for it, and you will see 
that I am right. 

The Lamb, as Martha had said, was feeling 
the benefit of the country air, and he was as 
frisky as a sandhopper. The elder ones 
longed to go on talking about the new wishes 
they would have when (or if) they found the 
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But the Lamb wished to 





psammead again. 
enjoy himself. 

He watched his opportunity and threw a 
handful of sand into Anthea’s face, and then 
suddenly burrowed his own head in the sand 
and waved his fat legs in the air. Then, of 
course, the sand got into his eyes, as it had 
into Anthea’s, and he howled. 

The thoughtful Robert had brought one 
solid brown bottle of ginger-beer with him, 
relying on a thirst that had never yet failed 
him. This had to be uncorked hurriedly ; 
it was the only wet thing within reach, and 
it was necessary to wash the sand out of the 
Lamb’s eyes somehow. Of course, the ginger 
hurt horribly, and he howled more than ever. 
And amid his anguish of kicking the bottle 
was upset, and the beautiful ginger - beer 
frothed out into the sana and was lost for 
ever. 

It was then that Robert, usually a very 
patient brother, so far forgot himself as to 
say:— 

“ Anybody 
Only they don’t. 


would want him, indeed! 
Martha doesn’t, not really, 
or she’d jolly well keep him with her. Hes 
a little nuisance, that’s what he is. It’s too 
bad. I only wish everybody did want him 
with all their hearts, we might get some 
peace in our lives.” 

The Lamb stopped howling now, because 
Jane had suddenly remembered that there is 
only one safe way of taking things out of little 
children’s eyes, and that is with your own 
soit, wet tongue. It is quite easy, if you love 
the baby as much as’ you ought to. 

Then there was a little silence. Robert 
was not proud of himself for having been so 
cross, and the others were not proud of him 
either. You often notice that sort of silence 
when someone has said something it ought 
not to, and everyone else holds its tongue 
and waits for the one who oughtn’t to have 
to say it is sorry. 

The silence was broken by a sigh—a 
breath suddenly let out. The children’s 
heads turned as if there had been a string 
tied to each nose and someone had pulled 
all the strings at once. 

And everyone saw the sand-fairy sitting 
quite close to them, with something as much 
like a smile as it could manage on its hairy 
face. 

“Good morning,” it said; “I did that 
quite easily. Everyone wants him now.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” said Robert, sulkily, 
because he knew he had been behaving 
rather like a pig. “No matter who wants 
him, there’s no one here to, anyhow.” 
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“ Ingratitude,” said the psammead, “is a 
dreadful vice.” 

“We're not ungrateful,” Jane made haste 
to say, “but we didn’t rea//y want that wish. 
Robert only just said it. Can’t you take it 
back and give us a new one?” 

“No; I can’t,” the sand-fairy said, shortly. 
“ Chopping and changing— it’s not business. 
You ought to be careful what you do wish.” 


*** POOF, POOF, POOF-Y, 


Suddenly the Lamb perceived that some- 
thing brown and furry was near him. 

“ Poof, poof, poof-y,” he said, and made a 
grab. 

“It’s not a pussy,” Anthea was beginning, 
when the sand-fairy leaped back. 

“ Oh, my left whisker !” it said ; “ don’t let 
him touch me. He’s wet.” 

Its fur stood on end with horror ; and, 
indeed, a good deal of the ginger-beer had 
been spilt on the blue smock of the Lamb. 

The psammead dug with its hands and 
feet and vanished in an instant amid a whirl 
of sand. 

The children marked the spot with a ring 
of stones. 

“We may as well get along home,” said 
Robert. “I say, I’m sorry, but, anyway, if 
it’s no good it’s no harm, and we know where 
the sandy thing is for to-morrow.” 

The others were noble. No one re- 
proached Robert at all. Cyril picked up 
the Lamb, who was now quite himself again, 
and off they went by the safe cart-road. 

The cart-road from the gravel-pits joins 
the road almost directly. 

At the gate into the road the party 
stopped to shift the Lamb from Cyril’s back 
to Robert’s. And as they paused a very 
smart open carriage came in sight, with a 
coachman and a groom on the box, and 
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inside the carriage a lady—very grand indeed, 
with a dress all white lace and red ribbons, 
and a parasol all red and white—and a white 
fluffy dog on her lap, with a red ribbon 
round its neck. She looked at the children, 
and particularly at the baby, and she smiled 
at him. The children were used to this, for 
the Lamb was, as all the servants said, “a very 
taking child.” So they waved their hands 
politely to the 
lady and expected 
her to drive on. 
But she did not. 
Instead, she made 
the coachman 
stop. And she 
beckoned to Cyril, 
and when he went 
up to the carriage 
she said :— 

“What a dear, 
darling duck of a 
baby! Oh, I 
should so \ike to 
adopt it. Do you 
think its mother 
would mind ?” 

“She’d mind 
very much indeed,” said Anthea. 

“Oh, but I should bring it up in luxury, 
you know. I am Lady Chittenden. You 
must have seen my photograph in the illus- 
trated papers. They call me a beauty, you 
know; but, of course, that’s all nonsense. 
Anyway——” 

She opened the carriage door and jumped 
out. She had the wonderfullest red, high- 
heeled shoes with silver buckles. ‘ Let me 
hold him a minute,” she said. And she took 
the Lamb and held him very awkwardly, as if 
she were not used to babies. 

Then, suddenly, she jumped into the 
carriage with the Lamb in her arms and 
slammed the door, and said: “ Drive on.” 

The Lamb roared, the little white dog 
barked, and the coachman hesitated. 

“Drive on, I tell you,” said the lady. And 
the coachman did, for, as he said afterwards, 
it was as much as his place was worth not to. 

The four children looked at each other, 
and then with one accord they rushed after 
the carriage and held on behind. Down the 
dusty road went the smart carriage, and after 
it, at double quick time, ran the twinkling 
legs of the Lamb’s brothers and sisters. 

The Lamb howled louder and louder, but 
presently his howls changed to hiccuppy 
gurgles, and then all was still, and they knew 
he had gone to sleep. 


a 
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The carriage went on, and the eight feet 
that twinkled through the dust were growing 
quite stiff and tired before the carriage 
stopped at the lodge of a grand park. The 
children crouched down behind the carriage 
and the lady got out. She looked 
at the baby as it lay on the carriage 
seat, and hesitated. 

“ The darling; I won’t disturb it,” 
she said, and went 
into the lodge to talk 
to the woman there 
about a sitting of Buff 
Orpington eggs. 

The coachman and 
footman sprang from 


Le~ - L 
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the box and bent over the still sleeping 
Lamb. 

“Fine boy ; wish he was mine,” said the 
coachman. 

“He wouldn’t favour you much,” said the 
groom ; “too ’andsome.” 

“Wonder at her now, I do, really. Hates 
kids, got none of her own, and can’t abide 
other folkses.” 

The children crouching in the white dust 
under the carriage exchanged uncomfortable 
glances. 

“Tell you what,” said the coachman, 
firmly. “ Blowed if I don’t hide the little 
nipper in the hedge and tell her his brother’s 


“AT DOUBLE QUICK TIME, 
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took ‘im! Then I'll come back for him 
afterwards.” 

“No, you don’t,” said the footman. “I’ve 
took to that kid so as never was. If anyone’s 

to have him, it’s 

me, so there.” 
“Stow your 
gab,” the coach- 
man __ rejoined. 
“You don’t 
want no kids, 
and if you did 
one kid’s_ the 
same as another 
to you. But 
I’m a married 
man and a 
judge of breed. 
I knows a first- 
rate yearling 
when I sees 
him. I’m a-goin’ 
to ’ave him, an’ 
least said soon- 

est mended.” 
“T should ’a’ 
thought,” said 
the footman, 
sneeringly, 
“you'd a’most 
enough. Alfred, an’ 
Albert, an’ Louise, an 
Victor Stanley, an 
Helena Beatrice, an 

another— —” 
The coachman hit the 
footman in the chin, the 
footman hit the coachman in the 
waistcoat, and next minute the two 
were fighting here and there, in and 
out, up and down, and all over 
everywhere, and the little dog 
jumped on the box of the carriage 
and began barking like mad. 

Cyril, still crouching in the dust, waddled 
on bent legs to the side of the carriage 
farthest from the battlefield. He un- 
fastened the door of the carriage—the two 
men were far too much occupied with their 
quarrel to notice anything—took the Lamb 
in his arms, and, still stooping, carried the 
sleeping baby a dozen yards along the 
road to where a stile led into a wood. 
The others followed, and there among the 
hazels and young oaks and sweet chestnuts, 
covered by high, strong-scented bracken, 
they all lay hidden, till the angry voices of 
the men. were hushed at the angry voice 
of the red and white lady, and, after a 
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“THE NEXT MINUTE THE TWO WERE FIGHTING HERE AND THERE.” In 


long and anxious search, the carriage at last 
drove away. 

“My only hat!” said Cyril, drawing a deep 
breath, as the sound of wheels at last died 
away; “everyone does want him now, and 


no mistake. That sammyadd has done us 
again! Tricky brute. For any sake let’s 
get the kid safe home.” 

So they peeped out, and finding on the 
right hand only lonely white road, and 
nothing but lonely white road on the left, 
they took courage and the road, Anthea 
carrying the sleeping Lamb. 

Adventures dogged their footsteps. A boy 
with a bundle of fagots on his back 
dropped his bundle by the roadside and 
asked to look at the baby, and then offered 
to carry him, but Anthea was not to be 
caught that way twice. They all walked on, 
but the boy followed, and Cyril and Robert 
couldn’t make him go away till they had 
more than once invited him to smell their 
fists. Then a little girl in a blue-and-white- 
checked pinafore actually followed them for 
a quarter of a mile crying for “the precious 
baby,” and then she was only got rid of by 
threats of tying her to a tree in the wood with 
all their pocket-handkerchiefs. “So that the 
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bears can come and eat you 
as soon as it gets dark,” 
said Cyril, severely. Then 
she went off crying. It pre- 
sently seemed wise to the 
brothers and sisters of the 
baby who was wanted by 
everyone to hide in the 
hedge whenever they saw 
anyone coming, and thus 
they managed to prevent the 
Lamb from arousing the 
inconvenient affection of a 
milkman, a_ stone - breaker, 
and a man who drove a cart 
with a paraffin barrel at the 
back of it. They were nearly 
home when the worst thing 
of all happened. Turning 
a corner suddenly they came 
upon two vans, a tent, and 
a company of gipsies en- 
camped by the side of the 
road. The vans were hung 
all round with wicker-chairs 
and cradles and flower-stands 
and feather brushes. A lot 
of ragged children were in- 
dustriously making dust-pies 
the road, two men lay 

on the grass smoking, and 
three women were doing the family washing 
in an old red watering-can with the top 
broken off. 

In a moment every gipsy, men, women, 
and children, surrounded Anthea and the 
baby. 

“Let me hold him, little lady,” said one 
of the gipsy women, who had a mahogany- 
coloured face and light hair. “I won’t hurt 
a hair of his head, the little picture.” 

“T’d rather not,” said Anthea. 

“Let me have him,” said the other woman, 
whose face was also mahogany and her hair jet 
black, in greasy curls. “ I’ve nineteen of 
my own, so I have———” 

“ No,” said Anthea, bravely ; but her heart 
beat so that it nearly choked her. 

Then one of the men pushed forward. 

“’Swelp me if it ain’t,” he cried, “ my own 
long-lost cheild! Have he a strawberry mark 
on his left ear? No? Then he’s my own 
babby, stolen from me in hinnocent hinfancy. 
’And ’im over, and we'll not ’ave the law on 
yer this time.” 

He snatched the baby from Anthea, who 
turned scarlet and burst into tears of pure 
rage. 

The others were standing quite still; this 
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was much the most terrible thing that had 
ever happened to them. Even being taken 
up by the police in Rochester was nothing to 
this. Cyril was quite white and his hands 
trembled a little, but he made a sign to the 
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others to shut up. 
He was silent a 
minute, thinking 
hard. Then he 
said :— 

“We don’t want 
to keep him if he’s yours. But you see he’s 
used to us. You shall have him if you want 
him ——” 

“No, no,” cried Anthea—and Cyril glared 
at her. 

** Of course we want him,” said the women, 
trying to get the baby out of the man’s arms. 
The Lamb howled loudly. 

“Oh, he’s hurt,” shrieked Anthea, and 
(Cyril in a savage undertone, bade her “ stow 
it.” 

“You trust ta me,” he whispered. “ Look 
here,” he went on, “he’s awfully tiresome 
with people he doesn’t know very well. 
Suppose we stay here a bit till he gets used 
to you, and then, when it’s bed-time, I give 
you my word of honour we'll go away, and 
let you keep him if you want to. And then 
when we’re gone you can decide which of 
you is to have him, as you all want him so 
much.” 
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“ That’s fair enough,” said the man who 
was holding the baby, trying to loosen the 
red neckerchief which the Lamb had caught 


hold of, and drawn so tight round his 
mahogany throat that he could hardly 
breathe. The gip- 
sies whispered 


together, and Cyril 
took the chance 
to whisper too. 
He said, “Sunset ! 
We'll get away 


And _ then his 
brothers and 
sisters were filled 
with wonder and 
admiration at his 
having been so 
clever as to re- 
member this. 

“Oh, do let 
him come to us,” 
said Jane; “see, 
we'll sit down 
here, and take 
care of him for 
you till he gets 
used to you.” 

“What about 
dinner?” said 
Robert, suddenly. 
The others looked 
at him with scorn. 


— “Fancy bothering about 


your beastly dinner when you 
br—I mean the baby ” Jane 
whispered, hotly. 

Robert carefully winked at her and 
went on. “You won’t mind my just 
running home to get our dinner,” he said 
to the gipsy. “I can bring it out here in 
a basket.” 

His brothers and sisters felt themselves 
very noble, and despised him. They did 
not know his thoughtful secret intention. 
But the gipsies did in a minute. 

“Oh, yes,” they said; ‘and then fetch the 
police, with a pack of lies about it being your 
baby. instead of ours! D?j’ever -catch a 
weasel asleep?” they asked. 

“If you’re hungry you can pick a bit along 
of us,” said the light-haired gipsy woman, not 
unkindly. “Here, Levi, that blessed kid’ll 
howl all his buttons off. Give him to the 
little lady, and let’s see if they can’t get him 
used to us a bit.” 

So the Lamb was handed back, but the 
gipsies crowded so closely that he could not 
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possibly stop howling. Then the man with 
the red handkerchief said :— 

“Here, Pharaoh, make up the fire, and 
you girls see to the pot. Give the kid a 
chance.” 

So the gipsies, very much against their 
will, went off to their work and their children 
were sent to play, and the Lamb, with his 
brothers and sisters, was left sitting on the 
grass. 

“He'll be all right at sunset,” Jane 
whispered ; “but, oh, it is awful! Suppose 
they are frightfully angry when they come to 
their senses! They might beat us, or leave 
us tied to trees or something.” 

“No, they won’t,” Anthea said (“Oh, my 
Lamb, don’t cry any more—it’s all right — 
Panty’s got oo, duckie !); they aren’t unkind 
people, or they wouldn’t be going to give us 
any dinner.” 

“Dinner?” said Robert; “I won’t touch 
their nasty dinner. It would choke me!” 

The others thought so, too, then. But 
when the dinner 
was ready —it 
turned out to be 
supper, and hap- 
pened between 
four and five 
they were all glad 
enough to take 
what they could 
get. It was boiled 
rabbit, with 
onions, and some 
bird rather like a 
chicken, but 
stringier about its 
legs. The Lamb 
had bread soaked 
in hot water and 
brown sugar 
sprinkled on the 
top. He liked 
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this very much, and con- \ \ VN) 


sented to let the two gipsy 
women feed him with it as 
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chest, “like a gentleman,” to the two men. 
The whole gipsy camp was in raptures with 
him, and his brothers and sisters could not 
help taking somé pleasure in showing off his 
accomplishments to an audience so inter- 
ested and enthusiastic. But they longed 
for sunset. 

“We're getting into the habit of longing 
for sunset,” Cyril whispered. ‘“ How I do 
wish we could wish something really sensible, 
that would be of some use, so that we should 
be quite sorry when sunset came !” 

The shadows got longer and longer, and 
at last there were no separate shadows any 
more, but one soft, glowing shadow over 
everything—for the sun was out of sight 
behind the hill, but he had not really set yet. 
The people who make the laws about lighting 
bicycle lamps are the people who decide 
when the sun sets. 

But the gipsies were getting impatient. 
“Now, young ’uns,” the red-handkerchief 





man said, “it’s time you 
were laying of your heads 
‘// on your pillowses—so it 


he sat on Anthea’s lap. All mM |, is. The kid’s all right 
“H.aA. mutase lila ° . 

that long, hot afternoon ipoa and friendly with us now, 

Robert and Cyril and ‘\ so you just hand him over 


Anthea and Jane had to 
keep the Lamb amused 
and happy, while the 
gipsies looked eagerly on. By the time the 
shadows grew long and black across the 
meadows he had really “taken to” the 
woman with the light hair, and even con- 
sented to kiss his hand to the children and 


to stand up and bow, with his hand on his 
Vol. xxiii.— 89 


‘HE CONSENTED TO LET THE GIPSY 
WOMAN FEED HIM.” 


and sling that hook o’ 
yours, like you said.” 

The women and chil- 
dren came crowding round the Lamb; 
arms were held out, fingers snapped 
invitingly, friendly faces beamed _ with 
admiring smiles, but all failed to tempt 
the loyal Lamb. He clung with arms and 
legs to Jane, who happened to be holding 
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him, and uttered the gloomiest roar of the 
whole day. 

“It’s no guod,” the woman said; “ hand 
the little poppet over, miss. We'll soon 
quiet him.” 

And still the sun would not set. 

“Tell her about how to put him to bed,” 
whispered Cyril—“ anything to gain time ; 
and be ready to bolt when the sun really 
does make up its silly old mind to set.” 

“Yes, [ll hand him over in just one 
minute ”—Anthea began talking very fast to 
gain time—“ but do let me just tell you he 
has a warm bath every night and cold in the 
morning, and he has a crockery rabbit to go 
into the warm bath with him, and _ little 
Samuel saying his prayers in white china on 
a red cushion for the cold bath, and he hates 
you to wash his ears, but you must; and if 
you let the soap get into his eyes the 
Lamb ; 

“Lamb kyes,” said he—he had stopped 
roaring to listen. 

The woman laughed. “As if I'd never 
bath’d a babby,” she said. “Come, give 
us a hold of him. Come to ’Melia, my 
precious——” 

“G’way, ugsie,” replied the Lamb at once. 

“Ves, but,” Anthea went on, “about his 
meals ; you must let me tell you he has an 
apple or a banana every morning, and bread 
and milk for breakfast, and an egg for his 
tea sometimes, and ——” 

“T’ve brought up ten,” said the black- 
ringleted woman. “Come, miss—’and ’im 
over—I can’t bear it no longer. I just must 
give him a hug.” 

“We ain’t settled yet whose he’s to be, 
Esther,” said one of the men. 

“It won’t be you, Esther, with seven of 
‘em at your tail a'ready.” 

“T ain’t so sure of that,” said Esther’s 
husband. 


“And ain’t I 


nobody to have a say 
neither ?” said the husband of ’Melia. 
Zillah, the girl, said, “ An’ me? 


I’m a 
single girl—and no one but ’im to look after 
—I ought to have him.” 

“Hold yer tongue !” 

“Shut your mouth!” 

“Don’t you show me no more of your 
imperence !” 

Everyone was getting very angry. The 
dark gipsy faces were frowning and anxious- 
looking. Suddenly a change swept over 
them, as if some invisible sponge had wiped 
away these cross and anxious expressions 
and left only a blank. 

The children saw that the sun really fad 
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set. But they were afraid to move. And 
the gipsies were feeling so muddled, because 
of the invisible sponge that had washed all 
the feelings of the last few hours out of their 
hearts, that they could not say a word. 

The children hardly dared to breathe. 
Suppose the gipsies, when they recovered 
speech, should be furious to think how silly 
they had been all day. 

It was an awkward moment. Suddenly 
Anthea, greatly daring, held out the Lamb to 
the red-handkerchief man. 

“ Here he is,” she said. 

The man drew back. “I shouldn’t like 
to deprive you, miss,” he said, hoarsely. 

“ Anyone who likes can have my share of 
him,” said the other man. 

“ After all, I’ve got enough of my own,” 
said Esther. 

“ He’s a nice little chap,” said Amelia. 
She was the only one who now looked 
affectionately at the whimpering Lamb. 

Zillah said: “If I don’t think I must have 
had a touch of the sun. J don't want 
him.” 

“Then shall we take him away?” said 
Anthea. 

“Well, suppose you do,” said Pharaoh, 
heartily, “and we'll say no more about it.” 

And with great haste all the gipsies began 
to be busy about their tents for the night. 
All but Amelia. She went with the children 
as far as the bend in the road, and there she 
said :— 

“Let me give him a kiss, miss; I don’t 
know what made us go for to behave so silly; 
us gipsies don’t steal babies, whatever they 
may tell you when you’re naughty. We've 
enough of our own, mostly. But I’ve lost all 
mine.” 

She leaned towards the Lamb, and he, 
looking in her eyes, unexpectedly put up a 
grubby, soft paw and stroked her face. 

“ Poor, poor,” said the Lamb. And he let 
the gipsy woman kiss him, and, what is 
more, he kissed her brown cheek in return 

a very nice kiss, as all his kisses are, and 
not a wet one, like some babies give. The 
gipsy woman moved her finger about on his 
forehead as if she were writing something 
there, and the same with his chest and his 
hands and his feet. Then she said :— 

“May he be brave, and have the strong 
head to think with, and the strong heart 
to love with, and the strong hands to work 
with, and the strong feet to travel with, and 
always come safe home to his own.” Then 
she said something in a strange language no 
one could understand, and suddenly added :— 
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“Well, I must be saying ‘So long’—and 
glad to have made your acquaintance.” And 
she turned and went back -to her home—the 
tent by the grassy roadside. 

The children looked after her till she was 
out of sight. Then Robert said, 

“ How silly of her! Even sunset 
didn’t put Aer right — what rot 
she talked!” 


“THE GIPSY WOMAN MOVED HER FINGERS ABOUT ON HIS FOREHEAD.” 


“Well,” said Cyril, “if you ask me I think 
it was rather decent of her.” 
“Decent?” said Anthea. 


“It was very 
nice indeed of her. I think she’s a dear.” 

“She’s just too frightfully nice for any- 
thing,” said Jane. 

And they went home—very late for tea, 
and unspeakably late for dinner. Martha 
scolded, of course. But the Lamb was 
safe. 

“T say, it turned out we wanted the Lamb 
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as much as anyone,” said Robert, after- 
wards. 

** Of course.” 

“But do you feel different about it now 
the sun’s set ?” 


“ No,” said all 
the others together. 

“Then it’s 
lasted over sunset 
with us.” 

“No, it hasn’t. The 
wish didn’t do anything 
tous. We always wanted 
him with all our hearts 
when we were our proper 
selves, only we were all 
pigs this morning, especi- 
ally you, Robert.” 

Robert bore this with a strange calm. 

“T certainly shought I didn’t want him this 
morning,” said he. “Perhaps I was a pig. 
But everything looked so different when we 
thought we were going to lose him.” 

And that, my dear children, is the moral 
of this story. Think of it, the next time you 
feel piggy yourself and want to get rid of any 
of your brothers and sisters. I hope this 
doesn’t often happen, but I dare say it has 
happened sometimes, even to you! 











Some Wonders from the West. 


XL.—LOOPING THE 


LOOP 


ON A BICYCLE. 


By Eric HAMILTON. 


NE of the most sensational 
cycling feats on record was 
that recently performed by 
Mr. Robert B. Vandevoort, a 
young electrician of Brooklyn, 
New York. Few of the 
numerous recreative features of Coney Island, 
Atlantic City, and other popular American 
seaside resorts have appealed to the public 
taste so powerfully as the flip-flap or 
loop railway. Roughly speaking, the idea 
is to shoot down 
an incline and 


The loop sensation was devised by Mr. 
A. T. Prescott, who controls the one at 
present in operation at Coney Island. Several 
years ago, when he was a boy fourteen years 
old, he built a model loop of wire, and used 
to derive great pleasure in making a billiard- 
ball travel right round the circle. At first 
he could not induce the ball to loop the 
loop, but by gradually increasing his starting 
incline, in order to obtain the requisite 
impetus upon the ball, and building his circle 

in proportion, he 
at last achieved 





then round a 
complete circle, 
the car keeping 
the rails simply 
through the cen- 
trifugal force. 
Our illustration 
of the loop will 


most adequately 


convey an idea 
of its principle of 
construction, and 
as a hair-raising, 
sensational ride 
it would be diffi- 
cult to beat. 
“Looping the 
loop” in America 
has become even 
more popular 
than shooting 
the chutes. To 
complete the 
journey in the 
special car de- 
signed for the 
purpose is a 
sufficiently excit- 
ing experience, 
but to accom- 
plish the trip on 
a cycle is courting certain death. Mr. Van- 
devoort’s accomplishment is unique, inasmuch 
as he is the only man who has ever success- 
fully and safely performed the feat more 
than once. Other aspirants for sensational 
notoriety have made the attempt, but have 
only encountered disaster. 





MR. R. B. VANDEVOORT. 


success. But 
with the typical 
boyish character- 
istic, when he 
had succeeded in 
making it work 
satisfactorily he 
grew tired of it, 
relegated it to 
the rubbish-heap, 
and forgot its 
very existence. 
Several years 
later he visited 
a popular sea- 
side resort near 
Boston, and 
watched the 
popular enthu- 
siasm with which 
crowds of people 
enjoyed shooting 
the chutes. They 
revelled in the 
sensational whirl 
down the incline, 
and he realized 
that the owners 
of the attraction 
were reaping a 
financial harvest 
from it. Instantly the idea of turning his 
quondam plaything to financial account 
flashed across his mind, and he determined 
to make the experiment. He went home, 
resurrected his old toy, and built a model 
from it with a loop twenty inches high. He 
constructed a little car, placed a glass of 
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water upon it, and dispatched it through the 


loop. ‘The experiment was a great success. 
Not a drop of water was spilled in the 
journey. Mr. Prescott thereupon patented 
his device and built a full-sized loop at 
Revere Beach, near Boston. 

But his loop met with great opposition at 
first, especially from the sceptics and the 
medical fraternity. The former characterized 
it as a murdering machine, and the latter 
said that the shock to the nervous system of 
people who performed the journey would be 
dangerous. But Prescott laughed at their 
qualms, and to prove his confidence in its 
practicability and safety he, together with his 
carpenter, made the maiden trip. This 
initial journey took place on a moonlight 
night about ten o’clock. The inventor 
was so anxious to carry out the trial and was 
so sanguine of success that he could not 
wait until daylight to undertake it. Directly 
the work of erection was completed Prescott 
jumped into the car and urged his carpenter 
to accompany him. They gripped the sides 
of the car like grim death as it slowly started 
down the incline, rapidly gaining momentum 
as it proceeded. They held their breath as 
the car whizzed like lightning round the 
circle, and did not breathe freely again until 
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it had come to a standstill on the top of 
the gradient at the other side of the loop. 
Although the journey had only occupied a 
few moments it seemed an age. Once the 
safety of the performance was exemplified 
to the public it leaped into popular favour, 
and is now one of the greatest money- 
making amusements that have ever been 
invented. 

Immediately the loop had_ established 
itself in the popular estimation, a cyclist 
named Mack, aspiring to fame, made the 
hazardous attempt of riding round the loop. 
But he came a cropper instead. He had 
completed about three-quarters of the circle 
when he lost control of his machine, swerved 
violently off the’ track, and pitched into the 
canvas net placed on one side with terrific 
violence. The result was a broken ankle, 
which was sufficient to deter him from 
further attempts. 

A month after Mack’s unsuccessful effort 
another cyclist named Stewart attempted the 
journey, and looped the loop with conspicu- 
ous success. Stewart was so elated with his 
initial triumph that he essayed the trip again. 
But he was over-confident. He lost control 
of his cycle just as he was at the top of the 
loop, and was thrown down with such 
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violence that two boards were broken. ‘This 
accident damped Stewart’s enthusiasm so 
much that he never again attempted the feat. 
It was at this juncture that Vandevoort 
came upon the scene. He was only an 
amateur cyclist, but he was so strongly 
tempted that he resolved to make the trip 
notwithstanding both Mack’s and Stewart’s 
disastrous failures. He had watched the 
latter's two performances, observed his 
mistakes, and determined to profit thereby. 
But he was not animated with the same 
anxiety that characterized his two prede- 
cessors. He mentally ran over the route 
several times, and carefully calculated when 
to steer the cycle to either the right or left. 
Vandevoort, however, quickly realized 
that the most important qualifications to 
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ensure success were a clear head, steady 
nerve, and complete presence of mind 
throughout the journey. He did not essay 
the trip straight away, but quietly indulged 
in steady practice. He painted a black line 
in the centre of the track right through the 
loop. At first he started twenty feet from 
the bottom of the incline and clung closely 
to the central black line. When he had 
thoroughly mastered the twenty feet start he 
set off from a few feet higher up, and 
gradually climbed the gradient as _ he 
mastered the journey until he had finally 
reached the top of the incline, forty feet 
above the ground. When he had satisfactorily 
reached this point he announced that he was 
ready to loop the loop. 

Vandevoort had obtained a special cycle 
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for the performance. Owing to the enormous 
strain to which the velocipede is submitted it 
was built of automobile tubing and weighed 
sixty pounds. The tyres are of the solid 
pattern, as pneumatic tyres are too dangerous, 
owing to their liability to burst, in which 
event a calamitous accident would result. 
There were no pedals, as it was imperative 
that the wheels should have absolutely free 
play, and the success of the feat depended 
upon the velocity with which the bicycle 
travelled down the starting incline. There- 
fore, in place of the pedals were two 
rests for the feet. 

Before starting Vandevoort carefully ex- 
amined every inch of the loop to make sure 
there were no loose boards or other obstacles 
which might throw him off the track. A 
doctor was in attendance in case of any 
emergencies, and also to observe what effect 
the ride exercised upon the nervous system 
of the cyclist. 

Vandevoort then climbed to the top of the 
incline and, after requesting silence upon the 
part of the few privileged spectators, so that 
he might not be unnerved or his attention 
diverted from the track, he mounted his 
bicycle. Slowly he started, his body bent 
forward, his face set, and his eyes riveted 
upon the centre of the track. Like a 
flash he shot down the incline, steered his 
machine to the right correctly as he entered 
the loop, was whizzed round the circle by the 
force gathered in his descent of the incline, 
and was shot out like a cannon-ball at the 
other side. The complete silence which 
reigned was only disturbed by the humming 
noise of the tyres and the whistling of the 
air as Vandevoort swept through it ; but it 
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was finally broken by the daring cyclist 
crashing into the drag ropes, which he had 
placed at the exit of the loop to bring him to 
a standstill. The whole trip had only occu- 
pied a few seconds, and he had whirled round 
the loop like a flash of lightning. 

The doctor immediately ran up to ascertain 
the results of the journey upon the rider. 
Vandevoort’s pulse showed an acceleration of 
two beats upon what it was before he started, 
and his face was ghastly white. But there 
were no other ill-effects, and his pallor was 
probably attributable to the relaxation from 
the tremendous tension of his nerves during 
the trip. 

The intrepid rider once more entered the 
loop and examined his course by the trail of 
his tyres. How nearly he met with disaster 
may be gauged from the fact that at one 
point his cycle went within three inches of 
the edge of the track. To accomplish the 
journey with safety it requires a quick eye, 
owing to the velocity at which the rider 
travels. If Vandevoort had not steered his 


cycle at the psychological moment of the 
entrance to the loop proper he would have 
been thrown out of the loop and probably 
killed. It was an exciting experience, and, as 
Vandevoort laughingly said when afterwards 


describing the performance, he simply “ put 
his faith in his patron saint and let the 
machine go.” 

Now, however, the intrepid cyclist “loops 
the loop” on his cycle with the same equa- 
nimity that the ordinary rider coasts a_ hill. 
No other aspirants to fame, however, have 
yet attempted to emulate Vandevoort’s sensa- 
tional feat, probably remembering the fates 
of Mack and Stewart in this connection. 


XLI.--A CURIOUS HOBBY. 


In the little town of Sterling, Massachu- 
setts, U.S.A., there lives a cabinet-maker of 
wonderful ingenuity and originality. This 
artist—for artist he is in his own line—a 
grey-haired old man of some seventy odd 
years, Sumner Reed by name, curio hunter 
by profession now, is working at the “ build- 
ing” of two of the most remarkable chairs 
ever made. 

One of these chairs is well advanced 
towards completion, while the other is not 
much more than begun. “ Wonder Jugs” 
Mr. Reed calls his two articles of unique 
furniture, and wonder jugs they are indeed. 
Fifty-eight years ago, when a boy of fourteen, 


Mr. Reed commenced work on his chairs, 
and he expects to keep on adding to them 
until he lays aside his tools for ever. As 
the veteran cabinet-maker is still in a state 
of excellent health, the work is likely to 
continue for some years. 

The frames of the chairs are of heavy 
walnut, beautifully carved, but the interest 
does not lie in the designs wrought in the 
wood nor yet in the material itself, although 
walnut-wood is scarce enough in the States 
to make the frames of these remarkable 
chairs of great value. 

The attention is riveted on the decorative 
features, if the term is permissible. Covering 
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holder, a clock 
dial, and other 
articles too 
numerous to 
mention, make 
these two chairs 
things of wonder 
if not of beauty. 
Only those who 
have made a 
“wonder jug” 
can appreciate 
the time and 
labour involved 
in such a task as 
Mr. Reed has 
undertaken. A 
“wonder jug” is 
any kind of an 
article upon 
which, by the aid 
of a strong adhe- 
sive substance, 
“any old thing” 
is made to cling 
without coming 
off. Mr. Reed’s 











From a) MR. REED AND HIS TWO WONDERFUL CHAIRS, 


the beautiful walnut surfaces, and placed 
upon them with the idea of permanency, is a 
curious conglomeration of articles fitted into 
the carving and arranged over the smooth 
surface, not with a view to the artistic effect, 
but with an eye to utilizing every inch of 
space to the best advantage. 

The chair which seems entirely covered 
with this curious decoration, and which even 
Mr. Reed acknowledges to be nearly com- 
pleted, presents a most striking appearance. 
Is it the work of some prehistoric tribe—was 
it once the throne of some heathen god? 
These are the questions which naturally arise 
when the chair is first seen. Surely those 
queer bits of iron, glass, lace, tin, etc., have 
some significance ; they must be symbolic of 
some ancient rites, religious or secular. 

Mr. Reed dispels this illusion with a 
quizzical smile and an emphatic shake of the 
head. Every one of the curious articles 
arranged so fantastically on the chairs has 
been collected by Mr. Reed himself. 

Carriage lamps, bridles, rosettes, whistles, 
cartridges, buttons, fans, locks, tea-kettle 
spouts, dolls’ heads, small chains of different 
metals and beads, suspender buckles, parts 
of baby-carriages, sleigh and other kinds of 
bells, shells, odd scraps of silver, steel, and 
iron, bits of bright silk, a queerly carved pen- 


(Pho. names for his 
chairs, the “twin 
wonder jugs,” is therefore highly appropriate. 
When the entire surface of the chairs is 
completely covered with a fantastic arrange- 
ment of a myriad of articles varied and 
startling in their design, Mr. Reed is going 
to gild one chair and bronze the other. He 
hardly expects to live to put this last finishing 
touch to his work, for he anticipates spending 
his entire time in the collecting and arranging 
of the curios. He has commissioned a friend 
to throw this glamour of gilt over his chairs 
should he die before the work is finished. 
When completed the chairs are to be given 
to some museum. They will be a valuable 
acquisition to any collection of oddities, for 
they have no counterparts and cannot be 
duplicated. Besides which they will repre- 
sent, when finished, over sixty years of 
labour. 

Mr. Reed becomes reminiscent whenever 
he exhibits his wonderful chairs. Balanced 
on the very top of the tall back of the most 
nearly-completed chair is a tin canary bird. 
This songster is poised gracefully on the top 
of a much-nicked and battered top. A 
glance at these two toys brings a light to 
Mr. Reed’s eye and a smile to his face. They 
are remnants of his boyhood days. 

Sixty-six years ago, when Mr. Reed was a 
boy of six, his father brought him from a 
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Western city a wonderful tin canary bird 
which would chirp and sing in a most natural 
manner when wound up. ‘The boy was de- 
lighted with this wonderful toy, and it was 
then that he first conceived the idea of 
making some sort of an article upon which 
he could place keepsakes and thus preserve 
them. 

The little bird formed the nucleus of what 
proved to be a wonderful collection of 


XLII.—A STE 


By E. Lest 


THE banquet given recently to Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie at the Carnegie Labora- 
tory of the Stevens Institute of ‘Technology 
in Hoboken, New Jersey, U.S.A., was one of 
the most novel and ingenious ever prepared. 
The steel magnate was greeted on all sides by 
the metal in which he has made his millions. 
The great room in which the feast was held 
looked more like a locomotive workshop than 
a banquet-hall. The decorations were of the 
most elaborate type, but they were also severe, 
for it was the students’ idea to make the 
royal supper one of steel from start to finish. 

Around the long table was fixed a steel 
track, on which there ran a movable modern 
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curiosities. 
stowed away. 
creased until young Reed had about fifty 
articles, each one associated with some event 


The top was the second relic 
Little by little the hoard in- 


in his life. After puzzling for a long time as 
to what would be the best method of pre- 
serving these curios, he decided to make a 
wonder chair, and fifty-eight years ago he 
commenced work on the one which is now 
nearly completed. 


EL BANQUET. 


JE GILLIAMS, 


blast-furnace, and other steel dishes. When 
the lights were turned on the table and the 
wall-hangings caught the rays and sent out 
myriads of dancing sparks. The delicate 
china and cut-glass which usually grace the 
festive board were replaced by novel dishes of 
steel, fashioned in the oddest shapes. Cups, 
plates, and goblets were of the finest and 
most highly-tempered steel. ‘The sumptuous 


repast was served up in beautiful steel dishes, 
and beside each guest’s plate there was 
an appropriate steel souvenir. The most 
remarkable feature of the banquet. was, 
however, the curious-looking centre dishes 
and “ punch-bowls.” 





From a) GENERAL VIEW OF TABLES WITH THEIR NOVEL DECORATIONS, (Photo. 
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Mr. Carnegie, although he has been a 














GROUP OF QUEER TABLE FURNISHINGS MANUFACTURED BY THE UNDERGRADUATES OF THE STEVENS INSTITUTE. 


From a Photo. 


Every eye was turned inquiringly upon 


guest of honour at many original entertain- Mr. Morton, president of the institute, as 


ments, looked around him in astonish- 
ment when he first entered the 
banquet-hall of the Stevens Institute. 

The punch - bowl attracted the 
steel magnate’s attention as soon as 
he sat down—not that he knew it 
was a punch-bowl—no one but the 
designers knew the use of that queer 
dish. It was a model of a blast- 
furnace, perfect in every detail. It 
was about 4ft. high, and ran auto- 
matically along the track. 
























A BESSEMER CONVERTER HOLDING SWEETMEATS. 
From a Photo. 

















RAILROAD~-CAR SUPPORTING INGOT MOULDS FILLED WITH 
From a) ICE-CREAM. ( Photo 


he sent the furnace on its journey. The 
man on his right stopped its course and, 
to the amazement of all, tilted it up and 
filled his glass with punch. This queer 
looking punch-bowl, traveiling around the 
table and stopping before each guest to be 
tapped, caused much amusement. 

At one end of the table was an “ open 
hearth furnace,” from which radiated very 
natural heat, but from which there came 
also a very unnatural savoury odour. All 
eyes were turned inquiringly in that direc 
tion when the counter-weighted door was 
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these Bessemer con- 
verters, there came 
forth pastry. 

Salads and ices were 
served in “ingot 
moulds.” These moulds 
travelled along the 


helped himself. The 
ice-cream was moulded 
into all manner of queer 
shapes, corresponding 
to various engineering 
models, for the main 





From a) AN “ OPEN-HEARTH FURNACE” 





raised. The furnace was red-hot 
inside, and an exclamation of sur- 
prise issued from many lips when 
fried oysters instead of molten metal 
were taken from within. Each new 
dish presented some new surprise, 
and there was much guessing as 
to what the various objects con- 
tained. 

Small flat cars loaded with cake 
spikes found their way around the 
4oft. of railroad track to each indi- 
vidual banqueter. Sweets were also 
served from a Bessemer converter, 
which, after a “blow,” projected a 
shower of sparks, and was then 
tilted until confections and cakes 
streamed out into appropriate ladles. 
No wonder there was a general 
laugh when, instead of the armour- 
plate which generally issues from 


FOR COOKING OYSTERS, 





(Phot. plan was never lost 











MINIATURE BLAST FURNACE FOR HEATING PUNCH. 
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From a Photo, 


TRUCK WHICH CONVEYED STEAMING PUNCH FROM FURNACE TO GUEST. 











From a Photo. 


’ 


sight of. “Steel and railroads’ 
were the words the students kept 
constantly in mind when preparing 
for the banquet. Bread there was 
in every conceivable shape and 
form, from a whole locomotive to 
a railroad tie. 

President Morton proposed a 
toast to their honoured benefactor 
and guest, and, after an appro- 
priate speech, presented Mr. Car- 
negie with a beautiful silver casket, 
holding a portion of the first “ T” 
rail ever manufactured. 

Mr. Carnegie declared that he 
possessed no treasure which he 
valued more highly, and that its 
presentation would ever be a 
pleasant memory, making the ban- 
quet at the Stevens Institute an 
incident never to be forgotten. 


track, and each guést 
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[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted.) 


WHAT INSTRUMENT IS THIS? 
** Perhaps some of your STRAND 
readers know the name of the 
musical instrument shown in the 
accompanying photographs. It 
was recently found in an attic 
in Norristown, Pennsylvania, but 
no one knows its name or how it 
should be played. At present it 
is played by one person pressing 
on the bellows at each side while 
another pushes in the keys. There 
is a third bellows between the 
other two which is worked by 
them. The sound produced re- 
sembles that of an accordion.” — 
Mr. L. Corson, 720, De Kalb 
Street, Norristown, Penn. 


Wy ald teat 

ALL HIS EGGS IN ONE VAN. 
**This is a photograph, taken from my window at 
Cambridge, of a general provision cart, which upset in the 
road through the wheel breaking. The contents were 
thrown all over the path, and the gutter streamed with egg 
yolk. This photo. will seem the more curious when it is asked 
where the view is taken from, as will be seen by the wall in 
the bottom right-hand corner of the picture. The unique 
result is accounted for by the view being taken from a large 
bay window. The driver of the van was badly injured and 
was removed to the hospital. The tremendous crash and 


* Copyright, 1902, by George 











noise attracted the usual crowd, 
but I not able to take the 
photo. until later, hence the small 
number of people standing around. 
Another van can be seen in the 
right-hand top corner of the pic- 
ture, in readiness for the removal 
of the débris.”—Mr. R. H. Meers, 
Shepherd’s Green, Chislehurst. 


was 


A REMARKABLE LOAF. 

**T send you a_ photograph 
which I took the other day of a 
very remarkable loaf of bread. 
At the Moravian Church here it 
is customary at the harvest thanks- 
giving for the members of the 
church to bring various offerings 
of fruit, bread, cakes, etc., which 
are piled up in the church and 
are then sold by auction. Among the offer- 
ings was this curious-looking loaf of bread.” 
—Mr. T. E. Allhusen, Malvern, Jamaica. 

























Newnes, Limited. 























WHERE MON.- 
MOUTH'S MEN 
SHARPENED 
THEIR WEAPONS. 

Our readers will 
no doubt remember 
an interesting Curi- 
osity published in 
our issue for January, 
1902, called ** Slate 
v. Stone,” showing 
the window-sill in 
a playground of a 
boys’ school in Bir- 
mingham used by 
the scholars for 
sharpening their 
slate-pencils on. 
Here is somewhat of 
a parallel, though 
the indentations 
made in the respec- 
tive stones owe their origin to vastly different motives. 
The photograph reproduced here shows a_ portion 
of the outside walls of Chedzoy Church, situate 
about three miles from Bridgwater, in Somerset. 
The photo. clearly shows the marks where the Duke 
of Monmouth’s men sharpened their weapons before 
the Battle of Sedgemoor, in the reign of James II. 
The edges of the stones have been worn quite hollow. 
The cuts in the wall—clearly seen in the photo.—are 
quite deep, the largest being fully three-quarters of 
an inch.—Miss M. M. Taylor, 38, Hamilton Road, 
Ealing, W. 

THE POWER OF THE FLOOD. 

‘* This striking photograph shows a length of rail 
which was wrenched by floods from the permanent- 
way on the railway in the Rockies, near Grapecreek, 
Col., and twisted around two trees in the extra- 
ordinary manner shown.”—Mr. R. A. Little, Canyon 
City, Col. 
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SCOTLAND'S 
OLDEST RACING 
TROPHY. 

** Lanark Silver 
Bell, Scotland’s 
oldest racing trophy, 
is said to have been 
given as a racing 
prize to the town of 
Lanark in 1160 by 
King William the 
Lion, fully 500 years 
before England’s 
most ancient trophy, 
the Newmarket 
Whip, came _ into 
existence. This 
Lanark Bell appears 
to have been run for 
until the Common- 
wealth, when, horse- 
racing having been 
suppressed, it disappeared, and was only discovered 
again as recently as 1852 in the Lanark Town 
Council’s repository. Since then it has been regularly 
contested for, the race being held at the Lanark 
meeting in autumn, under Jockey Club rules. The 





Bell, which has the burgh of Lanark arms engraved 
in front, stands fully gin. high, and is a fine specimen 
of what was once a favourite form of prize, offered 
by many of the old Scottish burghs for the promotion 
Of its antiquity there are many 


of horse-racing. 














proofs. It bears, for instance, the trade-marks of an 
Edinburgh goldsmith who lived in the reign of 
James VI. of Scotland, afterwards James I. of 
England ; while besides there is engraved upon it 
a peculiar scroll, which antiquarians hold to be the 
manufacturer’s mark, confirming the tradition, there- 
fore, that the Bell was founded by King William. At 
one time it was the custom to attach shields beaiing 
the names of the winners to the Bell, but these are 
now suspended to the pedestal upon which the Bell 
rests, but which is not shown in the photo. Of these 
shields only one is of a date prior to 1852 ; and this 
one is another proof of the antiquity of the Bell, as 
it bears the following odd inscription: ‘ Vin be me, 
Sir Jonhe Hamilton, of Trabroon, 1629.’”—Mr. A, 
Paterson, 40, Broomgate, Lanark, 
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THE LAST OF THE BUFFALOES 

** The enclosed photograph shows ‘ the last of the buffaloes,’ 
taken on the Great Prairie that lies between Winnipeg and 
the Rocky Mountains, in Canada. The bones are collected 
and brought in by the Indians. This great conglomeration 
of bones will show in what enormous numbers the American 
bison or buffalo once existed, though now become practically 
extinct before the advance of the white settler ; and should 
man in the meantime not succeed in domesticating it, it will 
probably ere long share the fate of the great auk and the 
prehistoric mammoth.’’—Mr. Geo. S. Waterlow, Uplands, 
Fareham, Hants. 

A LESSON IN PERSPECTIVE. 

**The accompanying may truly be designated a puzzle 
picture, for not one in a hundred will guess what it represents. 
The photographer offered a small coin of the realm to any 
person of his acquaintance—other than the two or three who 
were with him when the photograph was taken—who should 
be able to say what it represented. The coin is still unclaimed. 
Among the objects suggested were a lunar phenomenon, a 
skirt-dance, a snail, a screw, a sea-shell, a dog fight, 
a stellar nebula, a whirling mop, a motor-car gone mad, 
and sundry other things equally removed from fact. To 


take the reader into confidence, the 
picture~ is really a lesson in perspective 
under curious conditions. The photograph 
shows nearly a quarter of a mile of 
water-pipes, laid end to end, with some 
space between each two. The Birmingham 
municipal authorities are arranging for 
an increased water supply, and by the 
sides of some of the suburban roads lie 
many of the gigantic pipes which are des- 
tined to convey the water into the city. 
Each pipe is about 3ft. 6in. in diameter 
(inside) and 12ft. long. The particular lot 
photographed extended nearly a quarter 
of a mile, the distance between each two 
averaging a foot. The camera was placed 
on the floor, so to speak, and the fuzziness 
outside the largest circle really represents 
the interior of the first pipe. It will be 
noticed that a great many pipes appear 
in the picture, each becoming shorter and 
smaller to the eye as distance increases.” 
—Mr. C. S. Sargisson, Birmingham. 


THE MAN ON THE CHIMNEY-POT. 

** Please accept photo. for your Curiosity 
page. I may say that it was taken last 
Boxing Day in dull weather, and it was 


also windy. It was snapped at the Quarry 
Inn, Staincliffe, near Dewsbury, Yorks, 
by myself, and the name of the man 
on the chimney-pot is George Knowles. 
I hope you will think it worthy of 
a place in your interesting Curiosity 
section.” — Mr. J. W. Lockwood, 11, 
Midgley Street, Woodhouse, Leeds, 
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A CLEVER STAMP PICTURE. 

**The stamp picture shown in the photograph 

took me six months to make, working at night 
after coming home from my usual work, say about 
fifteen hours every week; it measures 18in. from 
the foot of the vase to the top of the bud and 
73%4in. across from arm to arm. The bowl of the 
vase is made of two-cent Columbian stamps, and 
the stand and neck of the vase 
are made of the same stamps and 
three-pfennig German stamps alter- 
nately. The flowers are made in 
their own colours with the stamps 
of almost every country in Europe, 
Africa, and America. This picture 
won the first prize in the class for 
postage-stamp work at the Artisans’ 
Exhibition in Edinburgh last 
October, where I was fortunate 
enough to win also the second 
and third prizes.” Mr. Robert 
Callander, 16, Moncrieff Terrace, 
Edinburgh. 


AN HISTORIC LANDMARK. 

**Herewith an interesting photo. 
which I do not think has ever 
been published before. It repre- 
sents the stone on Lexington 
Common, Mass., and marks the 
spot from which the first shot 
was fired in the Revolutionary 
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War. In the distance to the left is the house 
into which the first bullet entered.”—Mr. Thomas 
Burnside, Webster, Mass. 


HUMAN “SCARE-CROWS.” 


** Everyone knows what ‘scare-crows’ are, and 
that farmers set them up in cornfields to drive away 
birds which eat the seed-corn. They are figures stuffed 
with straw and dressed to represent human beings. 
The figures in the accompanying photograph closely 
resemble two of such scare-crows, but in reality they 
are Roland and Edith Ellis, of Arlington, N.J., who 


i 3 


disguised themselves in these costumes to appear 
at a masquerade. The similarity to the scare-crows 
was so striking that their costumes won a prize for 
the most unique dresses.”"—Mr. D. Allan Willey, 
Baltimore. 
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HOW A BAT SLEEPS. , ACLEVER ADVERTISE- 
“The two photo- MENT. 
*‘Anenterprising news- 

dealer in Brooklyn, New 

York City, is pushing his 

sales of THE STRAND 

by the aid of a sign 

which he placed on a 

fence adjoining his 

shop. It is quite 
natural that the word 

* wealth,’ which stands 

out so prominently on 

the sign, ‘should arrest 
the attention of a pass 
ing tramp and that he 
should stop to read 
further particulars. The 
tramp was_ evidently 

‘out of practice’ in 

reading, for he occupied 

sufficient time for me 
to quickly and quietly 


a get my camera into 
the pale triangular ear- position and to fire a 
like bodies at the bottom snap - shot at him.” 
of the illustration.”—Mr. John Davis, Head Master, Mr. Chas. H. Townsend, Jun., 865, Sjerling 


Christ Church High Grade School, Cheltenham. Place, Brooklyn, New York. 


graphs I send you were 
taken by my friend, Mr. 
J. Edwards, of Coles- 
bourne, a well known 
naturalist. The fas 
shows a long-eared bat 
preparing to go to sleep, 
being a dorsal view 
taken from life. The 
second, which is also 
taken from life, shows 
the bat actually asleep, 
suspended head down- 
wards from a_ cord. 
When the long - eared 
bat really goes to sleep 
he turns his ears inside 
out and tucks them away 
close to his body under 
his arms, leaving the 
horny inner ears ex- 
posed. The latter are 





SOLUTION TO PICTURE LETTER. 
Written by the late Corporal Standish, D.E.O V.R., Kuruman, S. Africa. 

The following solution will explain the interesting picture letter which we published in our last 
issue (May, 1902): 

B Company (bee-comb-pan-knee), D.E.O.V.R., 
Duke of Edinburgh’s Own Volunteer Rifles, Kuruman (Crew-man), 
April 20, 1901. (Ape-reel) (twine-tie) nineteen hundred (cwt.) (hand) one. 

Dear GRAck,—Not a (hay) letter, not a line. I am awfully (awl-flea) upset at your silence. Trust you'r 
(ewer) all well. I’ve little (lit-hill) news (noose), because (beak-oz.) we get (wicket) none (nun) here (ear). 
Boers still hanging out. Cannot tell (can-Natal) when I (one-eye) shall (shell) be (bay) back. 

Hope (hoop) in time for (fir) dancing, but we’re expecting (eggs-peck-tin) to be (Toby) sent to Vryburg 
(pronounced Fry-burg—burg being Dutch for mountain) next week (neck’s-weak). 

One great point about Kuruman (cur-row-man), you (yew) can go (kango—tobacco made in Transvaal) dirty. 
Well, one has to (aster); we've no soap (nose- Hope), which is (witches) a blessing in disguise. 

Remember (ream-amber) me to your mater (meteor), Cecil (seize-sill) and Jim (Gem). 

Present much (match) love (glove) to (tow) yourself (yawl-sea-elf). 


I remain (eye-rim-mane), Yours sincerely (hewers-scenes-ear-lie), H. W. STANDISH, 
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CHANDELIER, NEARLY ROASTED ALIVE IN THE GREAT DRURY LANE. 
By RUDOLPH DE CORDOVA... im oe vee i ™" - a“ = eee 113 
(/ilustrations by A. PIFFARD and from Photographs. ) 
CHANTREY BEQUEST, THE. By RuDOLPH DE CoRDOVaA ... : st ove oe ~~ 
(/llustrations from Pictures. ) 
COUNTIES, VERSUS THREE STRONG. ByC. B. Fry _.. ie a = sis ao Ge 
(Zius:rations from Photographs.) 
CREVASSE, HALF AN IfOUR IN A. By W. M. Crook _... is va vith ie ws 329 


( /iustrations from Photographs. ) 
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CURIOSITIES _... , ae ee a ie i 116, 236, 356, 476, 596, 716 
(Ziustrations from Photographs. ) 
DICKSEE, R.A., MR. FRANK. By FREDERICK DOLMAN 483 
(/llustrations from Pictures. ) 
DIME MUSEUM, A. By Harry FuRNIss 180 
(/ilustrations by the AUTHOR.) 
DRURY LANE, NEARLY ROASTED ALIVE IN THE GREAT CHANDELIER OF. 
By RUDOLPH DE CORDOVA. see 113 
(Jilustrations by A. PIFFARD and from P hotogr: aphs. ) 
EIGHTEEN-MILE SWITCHBACK, AN. By REGINALD H. Cocks... 232 
(Lliustrations from Photographs. ) 
FOOTBALL ASSOCIATION CUP, TEAMS THAT HAVE WON THE. By C. B. Fry 455 
(Z/lustrations from Photographs. ) 
FOOTBALL, PERSONALITIES OF. By C. B. Fry 147 
(/ilustrations from Photographs. ) 
FUJI KAWA: THE CRICKET STAR. By Morrram GILBERT 687 
( //lustrations by W. S. STacey.) 
GALLERY OF BEAUTY, A KING’S. By S. K. Lupovic 16 
(/iustrations from Paintings. ) 
GODDESS IN THE CAR, THE. By C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON 262 
(/llustrations by PAUL HARDY.) 
HALF AN HOUR IN A CREVASSE. By W. M. Crook 329 
(Z//ustrations from Photographs. ) 
HANDWRITING, THE. By RicHARD MARSH 624 
(lilustrations by GORDON BROWNE, R.B.A.) 
HOARDINGS OF THE AIR, THE. By HERBERT VIVIAN 507 
(Z//ustrations from Photographs. ) 
HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES, THE. By A. Conan DOYLE ... 3 123, 243, 363 
(/ilustrations by SIDNEY PAGET.) 
HOUSE UNDER THE SEA, THE. By MAX PEMBERTON _... ose 40, 185, 314, 408, 492, 642 
(///ustrations by A. FORESTIER.) 
HUMORISTS, OUR GRAPHIC. Tuerr Funniest Picrures aS CHOSEN BY THEMSELVES. 
By FREDERICK DOLMAN 76 
(/iustrated by Facsimiles and om P bntographe. ) 
HELUMOROUS ARTISTS OF AMERICA, THE. By Tuomas E. Curtis 303, 440, 546 
(/élustrated by Facsimiles and from Photographs. ) 
HUMOROUS ARTISTS OF AUSTRALASIA, THE. By THomas E, Curtis 658 
(/dlustrated by Facsimiles and from Photographs. ) 
HUMOUR AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. By FREDERICK DOLMAN 603 
(///ustrations from Pictures. ) 
ILLUSTRATED INTERVIEWS. 
LXXVII.—Tue Late Sir ARCHIBALD MILMAN, K.C.B. By RuDOLPH DE CORDOVA 373 
(/dlustrations from Photographs. ) 
INTER-’VARSITY SPORTS, THE; AND SOME RECORDS. By C. B. Fry 272 
(///us‘rations from Photographs. ) 
IN TILE HEART OF THE ROCK. By FRANK SAVILE 529 
(/ilustrations by W. B. WoLLen, R.I.) 
KING’S GALLERY OF BEAUTY, A. By S. K. Lupovic 16 
(Z/lustrations from Paintings. ) 
LAND, SAILING ON. By Joun L. von BLon 473 


(//lustrations from Photographs. ) 
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MAGNETIC ATTRACTION, A. By Ropert Barr 
(Lilustrations by PAUL HaRDy.) 
MAKING A POLICEMAN. By Il. J. Ho7mes ... 386 
(Jifestrations from Photographs. ) 
MAP OF PRECIOUS STONES, A. By H. J. Hotmegs 580 
(Zi/ustrations from Photographs. ) 
MARIANNA AND THE FISH PRINCE. A Srory ror CHILDREN. By R. E. VERNEDE 224 
(Zilustrations by H. R. MILLAR.) 
MERRY MONTH OF MAY, THE. By WINIFRED GRAHAM ... 514 
(lilustrations by A. WALLIS MILLs.) 
MUSEUM, A DIME. By Harry Furniss 180 
(Zilustrations by the AUTHOR.) 
NEW YEAR’S GIFT, A. By WINIFRED GRAHAM 24 
(/ustrations by GORDON BROWNE, R.B.A.) 
*“NOT SO EASY AS IT LOOKS.” By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS 157 
(Z/lustrations from Photographs. ) 
OLD MAIDS’ CHARITY. By JoHn OxENHAM 570 
(Zilustrations by A. WALLIS MILLs.) 
OTHER END OF THE WIRES, THE. A Mono.tocue. By M. WALTER-THOMAS 431 
(/ilustrations by A. WALLIS MILLs.) 
OUR GRAPHIC HUMORISTS. THEIR FUNNIEST PICTURES AS CHOSEN BY THEMSELVES. 
By FREDERICK DOLMAN ... — siete a aa “ oe ‘dl ne one — 
(Z:dustrated by Facsimiles and from Photographs. ) 
PAMPAS PLUMES. By ARTHUR INKERSLEY 620 
(Z/lustrations from Photographs. ) 
PERSONALITIES OF FOOTBALL. By C. B. Fry 147 
( //lustrations from Photographs. ) 
PICTURE-LETTER, A. By CorporRAL STANDISH 594 
(Zilustrated by Facsimiles. ) 
POLICEMAN, MAKING A. By H. J. HOLMEs ... 386 
(ilustrations from Photographs. ) 
PRECIOUS STONES, A MAP OF. By H. J. Ho_mgs 580 
(Jilustrations from Photographs. ) 
PRINCESS ROSETTA. A SrTory FOR CHILDREN. By MARGARET MAITLAND 105 
(l/lustrations by H. R. MILLAR.) 
PSAMMEAD, THE; OR, THE GIFTS. By E. Nessir. 
I.—THE FATAL GIFT OF BEAUTY “oe 464 
IIl.—Tue Girt OF GUINEAS 584 
III.—Bginc WANTED... _... 699 
(Zilustrations by H. R. MILLAR.) 
RIVER FORT, THE. By FRANK SAVILE... 61I 
(Zilustrations by W. B. Wo.LEN, R.I.) 
ROMANCE OF BRITANNIA, THE. By BreckLes WILLSON ... 131 
(Z/lustrations from Pictures and Photographs.) 
SAILING ON LAND. By Joun L. von BLON 473 
(Zilustrations from Photographs. ) 
SEA SUPERSTITIONS, ANECDOTES OF. By J. E. PATTERSON ... 422 
( //iustrations by W. S. STACEY.) 
SIGN-LANGUAGE OF TRAMPS, THE. By Victor PITKETHLEY ... 684 
(Zilustrations from Photographs. ) 
SON OF STRENGTH, THE. AN IrisH StorY FOR CHILDREN. By SzEuMAS MACMANUS 351 
( 7llustrations by H. R. MILLAR.) 
SPEAKER’S CHAIR, FROM BEHIND THE. By Henry W. Lucy .. 169, 289, 435, 565, 693 
(/ilustrations by F. C. GOULD.) 
SPORTING AND ATHLETIC TROPHIES. By HucGu B. PHILPOTT 54 





(Zilustrations from Photographs. ) 
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SPORTS, THE INTER-’VARSITY ; AND SOME RECORDS. By C. B. Fry 
(Z/lustrations from Photographs. ) 

STORY OF HEARTS, A. By WINIFRED GRAHAM 
(/dlustrations by GORDON BROWNE, R.B.A.) 

STORY OF THE INEXPERIENCED GHOST, THE. By H. G. WELILs .. 
(/dlustrations by W. S. STACEY.) 

STROH VIOLIN, THE. By D. Donovav... 
(/ilustrations from Photographs. ) 

SWITCHBACK, AN EIGHTEEN-MILE. By RecInaLp H. Cocks ... 
(///ustrations from Photographs. ) 


TEAMS THAT HAVE WON THE FOOTBALL ASSOCIATION CUP. 
(iustrations from Photographs. ) 

TIGER’S SKIN, A. By W. W. Jacoss 
(Z/lustrations by WILL OWEN.) 

TRAMPS, THE SIGN-LANGUAGE,OF. By Vicror PITKETHLEY 
(//lustrations from Photographs. ) 

TROPHIES, SPORTING AND ATHLETIC. By Hucu B. PHILPoTT 
(/Mustrations from Photographs. ) 

“TRY NOT THAT PASS.” By Roperr BARR 
(Zilustrations by G. WALLIS MILLS.) 


UNIVERSITY, A BARBERS’. By ALDER ANDERSON ... 
(///ustrations from Photographs. ) 


*VARSITY SPORTS, THE INTER- ; AND SOME RECORDS. By C. B. Fry ... 
(/iustrations from Photographs. ) 

VERSUS THREE STRONG COUNTIES. By C. B. Fry 
(Zélustrations from Photographs. ) 

VIOLIN, THE STROH. By D. Donovan 
(/iustrations from Photographs. ) 


WONDERFUL GIRL, A. By RICHARD MARSH 
(/lustrations by GORDON BROWNE, R.B.A.) 
WONDERS FROM THE WEST, SOME 
XXXVIIL.—AN ‘*OLD MEN’s SINGING CLUB.” By FE. LesLig GILLIAMS ; 
XXXVIII.—A Train-LoaD oF Two MILLION Eccs. By E. Lestiz GILLiaMs 
XXXIX.—A Lapy’s Guiass Dress. By E. Lesiie GILLIAMS ane 
XL.—LoopinG THE Loop ON A BicycLe. By Eric HAMILTON ... 
XLIL.—A Curious Hopsy. By E. Lesiie GILLIAMs... 
XLIIL—A Street BANQguet. By E. Lesiie GILLIAMs... 
(/ilustrations from Photographs. ) 


GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, AND 12, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, AND EXETER STREET, STRAND, LONDON, w.c. 
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THE 


SUOTTISH WIDOWS FUND 


Life Assurance Society 


The Whole Funds and Profits 
Belong to the Members 


Accumulated Funds . £16,000,000 | 
Annual Revenue. . £1,600,000 | 


Persons desiring to effect Life Assurances 
Should Read the Society’s Prospectus 


Containing valuable information for guidance in selecting an Office. 


EDINBURGH: 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. LONDON: 28 CORNHILL, EC., & 5 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


Dublin. . 41 Westmoreland St. Leeds . 21 Park Row. Manchester. 21 Albert square 
Glasgow . 114 W. George Street. Bristol . 28 Baldwin St. Birmingham 12 Bennett’s rill 
Liverpool 48 Castle Street. Belfast . 2 High Street. Newcastle . 12 Grey Street, 


Agencies in all the Prinapal Towns in the United Kingdom. 





| 


Beecham’s Pills do not pro- 
| mise more than they can | 
+ perform, and they perform 
all they promise. Beecham’s 


Pills are the safest and most perfectly reliable medicine ever offered 
to the public for Biliousness and Sluggish or Disordered Liver. 





They have no equal in cases of Indigestion and Loss of Appetite. 
They are simply splendid as a Tonic and Restorative of the Nervous System. 
They are excellent in removing the causes of Sleeplessness. 


They are remarkable in their purifying action on the Blood. 


Their use brings the body to a high condition of health 
and fitness, and fortifies it against disease. No other pre- 
paration in the world has so many valuable qualities, and 


as a general or j 

a family medi- 

cine there , BEECHAM 5 PILLS. 
Te eenetentenntliaadibatall 


nothing equal to 



































ADVERTISEMENTS. 





FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


BROWNIE KODAKS. 


THE No. 1 BROWNIE, giving Photographs 2} by 2} inches. Price 6/- only. 
THE No. 2 BROWNIE, giving Photographs 3} by 2} inches. Price 10/- only. 


FOR LADIES, CYCLISTS, Etc. 


The FOLDING POCKET KODAKS, 


from £2 2s. to £3 12s. 6d. 
Mastered in a few minutes. No Dark Room needed for changing the Films. 





Of all Photographic Dealers, or of KODAK, Ltd., 43, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. Wholesale and | 
Retail Branches : 96, Bold Street, Liverpool ; and 72-74, Buchanan Street, Glasgow. Retail Branches: 59, Brompton | 
Road, S. W. ; 60, Cheapside, E.C. ; 115, Oxford Stieet, W. ; 171-173, Regent Street, W: ; and 40, West Strand, London, 


aut PIANOS. 


Tasteful Designs. Exquisite Tone. 
Guaranteed 10 Years. 
Catalogue of Designs and Prices Free, 
Our World-Famous Instruments, replete 


3 with every modern improvement, ma’ 
To Her Majesty the Queen. be had on easy payment system, or - 


cash, from dealers throughout the world 
or direct from us. 


Egerton ,sswunrett’s ] JOSEPH WALLIS & SON, Ltd., 


| y 5 Well aie d oC} 04 Show Roms: 133 & 136, Euston Rd., London. 
ie = , 4) | Telegrams—“‘ Fiddlestick, London. Estd. 1848, 





Lasting Wear. For Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children 


in Navy Blue, Black, Grey, Cream, &c. 
™ Light Weights for Warm Climates. THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


SUMMER DRESS FABRICS, WASHING 5 
MATERIALS, FLANNELS, TWEEDS, ETC. be > 2 x Ss 
E. B., Ltd., make to Measure Ladies’ Costumes from 
Dresses from 9/-; Gentlemen's Suits from 36-; | GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 

and Boys’ Suits from 10/6. 


Patterns, Self-measurement Forms, and Price Lists Post 
Free. Any Length Sold. Special Rates for Exportation. 


Address-EGERTON BURNETT, Ltd., 
L Dept., Wellington, Somerset. BREAKFAST— SUPPER. 


ou i Double-F1 A 
eo ee mada, wate trem euperter, INSIST ON HAVING 


Leeds Suiting, in Navy. Olerical Grey, 
El ic, Reseda, Black. Maker's 9 


THE ORIGINAL 


Fagen MILK-CHOCOLATE 


PATTERNS and IMITATIONS LACK THE CHARM 

JUNE MONTHLY AND DELICACY OF PETER’S. 
PARCEL POST 
BOOK (Registered), A SWEETMEAT AND AFoop 
containing Sold im id, 2d, sd., 6d Tablets 
UPWARDS of 1,000 i. and 1/- Oroquettes. Sole Agents thade ontyh 
BARGAINS post free Ss. J. MACKENZIE & CO., Ltd., LONDON. 











Co.'s 


Buy Direct at First Cost from the Leading 
Firm of London Manufacturers. 
No. 610. 30/-.—Up-todate Eton Costume, made in 


Auten Fosrex & Co.'s “Coronate” Cloth, all shades. Short Coat 
trimmed stitching and glacé silk, and small steel buttons. Lined 


throughout, striped lining. Bell-chaped Skirt with belt, also trimmec 
st mp ot glacé silk and steel buttons. 
‘erfect fit guaranteed. Price only 30/-. 


Sterling value for money. 


Design No. 601. 10/6.—The fashionable Eton Coat Cos- 
tume for Spring and Summer wear. Coat trimmed with three rows 
of cording, and two rows of narrow braid, and six small fancy 


Design No. 955. 


10/6 


A Leading Line.—A 
pretty Skirt with graduated 
ill, lined throughout, 
trimmed with bands of glacé 
silk, made in Serge or Vicuna 
Oloth. All colours in stock. 


buttons. nay Smet, Pro- 
: New Shades 
f 


Speciali 

cuna Cloth. i 
3 carriage, 6d. 

only, 6/8; carri: 

Costume may be ordered in 

a St an ” 
oth, price only - 

in all the latest Pastel 
shades. 


Superb value. 


This Skirt i 
* Coro 


Pashionable “Coronate” Cloth. 
Patterns and New Sketch Book 
sent Post Free. 


Bvery Lady should see Allen 


Foster 


ALLEN FOSTER & CO., 


\ The London Manufacturers, 
47, Golden Lane, Barbican, London, E.C. 























ADVERTISEMENTS. iii 
SHEFFIELD CUTLERY AND PLATE, FRESH FROM THE FINISHERS’ HANDS, AT {GREAT SAYING IN 0ST 


Every description of Outlery and Pilate. Replating and Repairs. otels, &c., supplied. 











Full oie, 8 & El 
15th -— 1888, says Counts ~ -- we are e surprised 


Christian Commonwea' hat su: 
cost. The table Tadves tae dn ( end handocme and would be che t double th mn mar! “4 ° 
ILLUSTRATED OA Ree FREE. Maney ret or Goods exchanged if not appromed ques  remar men valet rer” 
SHEFFIELD GOODS MANUFACTURIN: SUPPLY COMPAN (Dept. 8.), Havelock Work You 


Put-your-FOOT: down | 
and INSIST: on-having 





















































2) On receipt of Post Card we will send (free) our illustrated 
catalogue and self-measurement form, giving 


full particulars and prices, 
9/6 London: 35, Norfolk St., Strand. W.C. 
anon 12/ Southall & Co.., 


Dept. L KIRKSTALL ROAD, LEEDS. 








PARKER'S IMPROVED wet 28: 
Riders of Cycles 


Can only ensure having the 


BEST MACHINE 


. by using . ‘ 
Fi ing we 
Send for lists and illustrations Made by rocess which keeps them The edge of the cape is 
; ‘, d limade ‘distended by one breath. 
. of our latest innovations. . tee from ella pond ene tony P and keeps the knees and 
Post Frees m British ire and Europe. vel of slanficity and the 








Write for 
The Eadie Mfg. Co. Ld., Redditch. Z My eg 
Proofers 8/11. 10/6. ibe. 
Leipiice (Dept. 14), LANCASTER, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE BRIGHT DAYS ARE TERE 


v. 


THAT OLD GARMENT WON'T DO. 


Now is the time to look 
smart and elegant. 


JOHN NOBLE, Ltd., 
deal direct with 
the Wearer, 
and provide the 
best valiue in 
Costumes that 
Money can buy, 





MODEL 1113. 

Child's Sailor Dress, in J. N. Serge or 
Coating, trimmed Russia Braid in 

Crimson and Cream. 
LencTus anp Prices: 
4 #864227 zo 33 36 ins. 
1/8 13/- 4/6 /- 17/6 ea. 
Carriage, 7d. extra. 





21 
0/6 





MODEL 1119. 


An elegant Russian Coat and latest 
flou Skirt, 12/9 carried out in 
i. &.. © heviot Serge or Cos- 
tume Coating, with Collar and Revers 
prettily embroidered braid. Price 12/9 
complete ; carriage, 6d. extra. Lady's 
Jap Silk Chemisette, as sketch, 2/6. 


rn 


PATTERNS 
POST 
FREE 


fabric 








MODEL 1043. 


| er tailored Coat and Skirt in the 
New Herring- oe e Tweed— 
Grey, Blue, 10 Green, and 
Fawn effects. 
Price complete, 10/6 
= in J. N. 
| Coating at 12/9; 


Serge and Costume 
carriage, 6d. extra. 


ment 


JOHN NOBLE, °™ » 3530 
A 44, nroox st. wus, 4 A NCHESTER. 
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The Heavy Weight or 


in large quantities by FO 


use 0 


FOX’S pate 
SPIRAL PUTTEES. 


FIT ANY LEG. 
CAN BE WORN UNDER TROUSERS. 


FOX’S PATENT SPIRAL PUTTEES are so designed as to 
wind on spirally from ankle to knee and to fit closely to the 
leg with even pressure without any turns or twists. 
Made in TWO WEIGHTS (heavy & light), and ina VARIETY OF COLUURS. 
SHADE CARDS ON APPLICATION, 

Regulation’ 
originally made for His Majesty's Government and now supplied 
BROTHERS & Co., Ltd., for the 

troops on active service. 
FOR ROUCH, HARD WEAR, WO LEC COVERINC HAS EVER BEEN 
INVENTED EQUAL TO THE PUTTEE. 
Can be Worn Under Trousers. 











ALL WOOL. 


quality is the same as 











Agents, 


SOLE MANUPACTURERS AND PATENTEES— 
FOX BROTHERS & CoO., LTD., 
WELLINGTON, SOMERSET. 


Unitea States and Canada— 
BALE & MANLEY, NEW YORK. 









LADIES 


(in light weight). 
With Spats .. .. 10/- 
Without Spats .. G- 


WITHOUT SPATS, 
G/- a Pair. 
Either Weight. 





CHILDREN. WITH SPATS, 
10/6 a Pair. 
us Ber dai: Either Weight. 








Why Buy New Shirts when you can have’ 
your old ones made New again for a quarter 
of the cost? Refitted with best quality 
Irish Linen Fronts, Cuffs, and Neckbands 
for 1/1. Send us your 
old Shirts and they will 
be returned Carriage 
Paid in a few days. Cash with Order. 

J. & S. Samvecs, Shirt Manufacturers, 
ndon Rd., LiverPoo.. 


Ga.> — 


Ff? MOTORS 


PRICES REDUCED. LISTS FREE. 
Derors—17, 
Loxpon x 17, Holborn Vi and % Mansions. 


Works: 









































TOS: 


Or. Grey's FAT REDUCING Pii:;. 


will either sex, 3 to 7 Ibs , and impro 
without dieting. 
Rf per = oo haste on as of oe world. 
(anger cise. tor casce which kave resisted cher teatnan Bei 
T. GREY A 00., 116, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON. 

















Can be raised, lowered or tilted either way, and is adapted 
for use over bed, couch or chair, for taking meals, reading, 
writing, sewing, music, games, &c. T Reusanés in use 
giving the best of satisfaction. Solid Oak Top, metal 
parts enamelled Bronze Brown or Black. 

Price 24/-; White Enamel, 30/-; Oxidized Copper, 37/-5 
Brass or Nickel Plated, 42/-. Carriage paid, 
Descriptive Booklet free. 

J. FOOT & SON, 

DEPT. S.T.3 
171 New Bond St., London, W. 
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WRT AI % 
(? L&GHARDTMUTHS # 


PENCILS 


The Crown of Pencil 
Excellence 


is made of the best of all pencils, L. & C. 
HarDTMUTH’S many degrees of high-grade 
writing and drawing materials. Amongst 
users they are universally liked for their 
finish, freedom from grit, easy working 
qualities, and uniform reliability. They have 
a reputation spread over a century, the out- 
come of the consistent perfection of the goods. 


Of Stationers, Artists’ Oolourmen, ete. 
L. & 0. HARDTMUTH, 12, Golden Lane, E.6. 
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THE IDEAL SUMMER UNDERWEAR. & 


) KNEIPP-LINEN ~ £7 


For THE RIVER, 
) THE SEASIDE, 
") OUTSIDE SPORT, 
THE COUNTRY. 


Easy ——+ Cool 
Clean, Porous, P easant. 
) Explanatory Booklet, with name 
Ml) nearest agent, post free on a Ry 
Wwoirsal’ rrom v) 
mn) YORK STREET FLAX SPINNING O0., Ltd. (Belfast); ji 
2, MILK STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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feOnws 


This Typewriter 


Writes your Letters, Invoices, &c., and 
your Copy, or Copies, in Book at one 
operation. No press-copying required. 








Books, Day Books, Address Books, &c. 





Send for Catalogue “G" to— 


The American Typewriter Co., 


87, Gracechurch Street, 
London, E.C. 
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jhe GEM pure 


24 
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water Still 


DEATH LURKS IN 
ORDINARY WATER. 


‘ on mentio 

= Srraxp ag Phy “= 
_— Co., Jept. H), 

ial, ewgate Street, London, RO 


the best and safest 
Spirit Stove ever sup- 
plied with this class of 
Cabinet. Cannot explode. 


Gives temperatures rang- § 


ing from 80° to 200°, 
Users oF MORE EXPEN- 
srve OsBiIneTs BUY 








The Elliott and Hatch Book 
Typewriter. 
PLA WWW DWM DMM HLL TL AM WM Wy We Me WM Dye e/a Ms My We Oe ee ee 
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ven - 
Suchard’s Chocolate 
with pure genuine Swiss-Milk. 








o@ THIS IS THE SHOE YOU WANT. 
SEE TESTIMONIAL BELOW!! 
Made with strong Plaited Jute 
Soles, which will last much 
longer than 












Comfortable, 
healthful, 
noiseless. 







Mr. waa, Central Station Restaurant, Manchester, writes (22/5/00): 
* Feet er seem to get tired in them. They are non-conductors of 
both heat . and cold, iy" are most comfortable. 
Enclose of Walking Shoe. Prices (post free). 
Colour— White, Brown, or Black— Children's, Ladies’. 
A. Plain Shoes (without stra 16 1/8 


Gents’. 
20 
D. Superior Canvas (as per illustrati o -= 6 29 
E. Velvet Uppers (Black) .................. — a3 
Felt Sli quality (Black) ...... —S 13 18 
Leather Shoes (superior) ...... cuce. ae 40 ae 
Rubber Shoes (White, ae xs 


lack, or Brown) .... =_ 
Red Rubber Brown Canvas 
Giese ealendt cnn tins wo cltow 2. oak 
N.B.—Post free United Kingdom, abroad extra. SM pairs or any 
ntity. Trade and shipping terms on on tod 


qua 
PATENT CANVAS SHOE OO. BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 











ALLEN S FOOT-EASE 


A Powder for the Feet. 


Shake into your Shoes 
Allen's Foot=Ease,a powder for the 
feet. It cures painful, swollen, smarting, 
nervous feet, an gy * takes the sting 
out of cornsand buniions. It’s the great- 
est comfort discovery of ithe a 
Allen’s Foot=Ease makes tight-fitting or 
It isa certain cure for 
ingrowing nails, sweating, callous an 
hot, tired, aching feet. We have over 
testimoniais. Try tt To-Vay. Soild by all 
Chemists and Stores, 11). Do not accept 
a substitute. Post Freetor1yin stamps. 
FREE TRIAL PACKAGE 

sent by Post. Address 
ALLEN S. OLMSTED, 


1. SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, w.c. 
~ 
( Mention this magazine) 
-+ NEW... 


“AUTOMATIC” KNITTER 


For Profitable Ladylike Home Employment. 










new boots feel easy 

















“Oh, What Rest 
and Comfort!” 




















A FATHER writes: “ My little 

on, at ts ae hilinge wo : y tony as 
on ore 4 gt 

= ou on 


my living entre ) ‘oe machine. 
It ie a little G em." 


Knits pect (a 
minutes) ry 


bs ws rine 
. Wasity ~ Legh 

free. " Hire, and Work 

Terms from 

AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE CO., LTD., 
Sadin Dept., 67, Southwark St., London, S.E.; 
6, Oxford St., W.0.; U 

ON Ry eg hg Re IE Pn LY 

Bristol Chytee Bi St. Howenstle ou | 

















You Want Crockery | 


- Then buy direct from the Manufac- 
turers and save all intermediate profits. 


Look what we can give you for a Guinea— 








One Complete DINNER SERVICE (47 pieces), beauti- 
tully printed on Semi-Porcelain body; One Complete 
TBA SERVICE for 6 persons, pure white Semi- 
Porcelain, finished in fine gold; One Complete 
BRSAKFAST SERVICE for 6 persons, in pure white 
Porcelain. 


This is undeniably the most remarkuble value en efevel Br a1-. 
a returned aK perfectly err, iho thong fora 
ice Wedding or y Present. Ta Pres. 


Illustrations Post rane. on request. 
IMPERIAL POTTERY CO., BURSLEM, STAFFS. 




















WEAK 
- MEN and 
= WOM EN 


obtain ed strength and 
. vigour by the use use of 


Dr. Pierce’s 
(latest improved) 


American a pee Beit 

and App! Drugs do not c Electrici 
Sd no ren entil you see Dr. “PIEROES, tor it es 
Oured. - Call at office or send a stamp for new 

let No. 2” Address 

PIERCE ELECTRIC co., 
No. 0, City Road, Finsbury Square, 
Please 








tion this Magasi 














EVERY HOME Is 
BEAUTIFIED BY 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND 

OTOGRAVURES 





























ADVERTISEMENTS. 


H.M. THE QUEEN OF GREECE. 
H.LH. THE GRAND DUOHESS 
GEORGE OF RUSSIA. 
4.R.H, THE DUCHESS OF 
SPARTA. 


H.LM. THE GRAND DUCHESS 
OF 


LILLIE CE eS Wh Be ee A FREE SAMPLE 
LANGTRY writes: Qe Ge Re Eg BOTTLE 
ONS ih GU GB oe Wal be cont to any poreon fi 
f i ‘ 5 ing this form, name ou 


d and 3d. for carriage ; 





**f cannot recom- 
mend ‘Harlene’ 
foo highly.’’ 
1/=, 2/6, and (3 times 2/6 size) 4/6 per bottle, from Chemists and Stores all over the World, 
or-eent direct on receipt of Postal Order. 


EDWARDS’ “HARLENE” CO., 95 & 96, HIGH HOLBORN LONDON W.C. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





“In all the world unequalled,” 
His Majesty the King and most 
of the leaders of Society ride 
the famous Humber Cycles. 





= Prices from £10 10s. 
Artistic Catalogue Post Free. 


32, Holborn Vinten, 
HUMBER, Ltd. 22: Holbors Vieduct, 


Agents everywhe 

















POULTON « NOEL™ 


12 Gold and other Medals awarded. 





" ‘E'THOO@ Od SLIM 


tongue in Glase, tin, or cardboard bor, 4) 
PRESSED BRISKET of BEEF 
(Sample tin or box, 1/10.) 
POTTED MEATS. “233.2 
WILD DUCK, TURKEY & TONGUES, etc. Sample 6. 
PATES. 9°" 

CAMP PIES. ‘P&O’ SAUCE. 


RAW! (Sample 6d.) 
BRAWN, Wild Boar’s Head 
(Sample 1/-, in tins and Glasses ) 

Btc., etc. 
any difficulty in obtaining from your Grocer, write to— 


a 4 NOEL, Lid., Belgravian Works, London. 








FOR THE 

TOILET. 

Hardest 
sofened. 


FOR THE 
BATH. 


Exhilarating 
Tonic to 
the Bather. 


FOR THE 
NURSERY. 


PERFUMED 
DELICIOUSLY 
WITH 
CRAB-APPLE 
BLOSSOMS, 
VIOLET, 
LAVENDER 
SALTS, 
&e., &e. 
FREE 
SAMPLE. 
Send stamped 
ressed 


add: 
envelope to— 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 


112-113, Fore Street. 

















One Large Bottle of 


Patersons “Camp ‘Coffee 


will make 


FLAVOUR. FORTY CUPS AROMA 
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Appointed Makers to ha? bis Majesty The King. 
GRE En'’ss . 
wins ROLLERS 


ARE UNEQUALLED. 

r HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS SOLD. 

Known and pepmcies throughout the world. May be 
had of 


local Ironmongers or Seedsmen. 


THOMAS CREEN & SON, Ltd., 


Smithfield Iron Works, Leeds, and = er" 
Surrey Works, Blackfriars Rd., London, 8.E. “" 


















































“COMPACTUM” TENT 


Wo. 12 
Specially fitted and adapted for Bathing or 
Garden, to supply a much-needed requirement, 
and within everybody’s reach, being Commodious, | 
Durable, and Cheap. has cleaned his 

slate. 

What will 

he write 

thereon ? 


We suggest— 


Plain. Diameter 7ft. Gin,, Height Sift. ...21 4 0 each. 
Striped. do. do. do. £1 0 0 ,, 


Te os anda tes: atiebite tele 


¥ Cleaner and Poijisher of Brass, 
A valise to pack above in at 2s. 6d. extra. \ Copper, Tin, Britannia Metal, 

This tent is highly recommended for its portability, Windows, Mirrors, &c. 
weighing only, when packed in Valise, about r4lb., anc Nf If your dealer does not stock it, send us his 
measuring 34in. long by 6in. diameter. “i Name, and we will see you are supplied. 


@ Joszrn Pickenine & Sons, Lrp., SHEFFIELD. 





Paste 


SLY, DIBBLE & CO., Cable St., London, E. 


IMastrated Tent and Flag Lists Post Free 
Please mention STRAND MAGAziNne. 


























You simply 
turn on 

the Gas— 
The Self-Lighter Ignites. . 


BUY THE ONLY GENUINE SELF-LIGHTER. 

The enormous success is proved by the volume of our sales. Under the advice of the 
strongest scientific minds cf Europe we have expended large sums of money and research 
to produce the most perfect self-lighting agent. Our custemers receive the benefit of all 
improvements. Our strong patent position has enab'ed us to suppress the many imperfect, 
unreliable, infringing devices constantly offered. Send 3s. for the only perfect, reliable 
Self-Lighter adapted to all standard Burners, and state type and number of your Burner. 
THE GAS SELF-LIGHTING CO., Lrp., 130, Le Victoria Street, E.C. 

Te’ “Spongelet, London.” Telephone No.—5206 Bank. 





, Argand, 


For use with Welsbach, Flat-Flame 
and Sugg Burners. 
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LEWA 


ee 


Suchard’s Chocolate 
with pure genuine Swiss-Milk. 


TAKE A CIGAR 


—s 
a 
oT 


MARK 











A A PAN SOWA Ree a red in ro ye for 
R. J. Lea. —P-— -. iia ise r = Re No. 2, 15/- 
per 100; ‘winitte, 76 por 200 Free, 6d. 
stamps, direc 


R, J. LEA, | 45, Market St., Manchester. 
Don't Forget the Brand. 


PAN-SOPAREE]| 


DENT'T’S 


OOTHACHE CUM 
STOPS TOOTHACHE 
INSTANTL 


HOW TO USE IT. 















‘Gs 














Al Chemists, 3y4. or by post on 
pt of price. 





CG. S8.DENT & Coa. 
(Dept. 30), 3, Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C, 


CYCLES HALF 


men want soun 

mounts. 7 

best and 

anteed, 
them. Your money 

if not as re: ted. Our 

are built on honour 

jogue Free. Address: 


} =tmonns: LONDON STORES 
Matton Garden,London 



















THE CHILDRE N’S HEALTH 
most often y cheap paciactasemes ouaete, 
Pale sh should not be. The i idren * Il thank 
for CLBAY &'S CLOTTED CREAM CO PECTIONS. 
— ane i. — Sa and, in fact, contain the 
ich, DEVONSHIRE 
CRRAM. which vill no not t tall to do them good. 


CLEAVE'S CLOTTED 
CREAM CONFECTIONS. 


above ail 





Made of the purest materials 
of arcellent flavour.” — Lancet. 
Uni- others, 


Cleave's Sweets, 


Exceptionally choice. 
formiy Gelicioua Ever appeal to me: 
* Delici , oon —— ties.” Deticious harmless Dainties, 
—Family Doctor. Of Wholesome Purity. 





JOHN CLEAVE & GON, Ltd., CREDITON, DEVON. 


NORRIS’ BOOTS 
» + FOR... 


SUMMER WEAR 


are immeasurabl ior in point oy Rayne ny 
and SMARTN s¢ There is n 
equals them for COMPORT and APPEARANCE, 


all ILLUSTRATED ‘List FREE. 





For Cycling or Walking the favourite shoe is undoubtedly 
wonHrIs’ 


‘PEDES-CYCLO’ SHOE 


No laces to break or loosen. EASE, SIMPLICITY, 
NEATNESS, COMFORT, all in one. 
Black or Brown, 9/9, 12/6, 15/9. 
Send outline of foot standing, or boot, with remittance. 
Postage 6d. extra on goods under 12/-. 


C. NORRIS, Dept.5, 8, Holborn Viaduct, 


106, London Wail (Salisbury House) ; 
55 & 56, Bishopsgate &t.; 
28 & 29, St. Swithin’s Lane; 
62, King William 8t., 
London, E.C. 











THE SHIRT FOR YOU! 








REAL IRIGH MANUFACTURED 


WHITE SHIRTS. 


Fronts and Outs, hea 


J. & 2. SAMUELS, 


Shirt Manufacturers, 





warranted four fold 
Dressed for im- 


‘ emall ite cuffs ; 
to open front or back and with one or two stud- 
holes. Sample Shirt, three for 20/-, Car- 

q most marvellous 


04, 06, 98, & 100, London Road, 
LIVERPOOL. 





HIND&’S 


Circumstances alter cases, 
Hinde’s Wavers alter faces. 


real hair 








savers. .- 
———_—_—_ 





WAVERS 











SEEGER’S=: == 








the hair 


Blonde, 


Annual Sale 362,000 Botties. 


of all Ls aye | 
= Riedie free. 
case 

at 


t 


“: HAIR DYE 
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We are the Sole presmeme ont Inventors of by A pny on Royal 
Household Carpets and Hearthrugs, —s have 

continued sale im every —— British Empire. “= 
Artists’ New Designs Colourings are now ready, speci- 


eh ppreares for the Coronation Year for Decorating and 
Replenishing the — of King Edward’s subjects in every part of ‘the 
world. The Gigantic Illustrated Coronation Sale Catalogue of = Hearthrugs, 
Linoleums, Bedsteads, Table Linen, Curtains, &c., post free if, writing, you 
mention ‘‘ The Suess Magazine,” 1/6/1902. 
Lady Warren Patronised by 
Lady Scott Royalty. 

















Patronised by | Lady Rose 
Royalty. Lady Newman 


















nial Lady Hewitt Led 
- chris. | Lady ly Scratchley | ¢ gm Prince L. of Bat- 
_- ws Lady Lady Brooke <> ‘. 
Princess Paleologe Nice- | Lady A. Sherson -R.H. Prince K. Bigit, 
oa Marquis of Breadalbane 
Princess de Oroy Marquis de Biddle Cope 
Do Marchioness of Lord Farnham 
Duchess of Wellington Lord ro itagerald 
THE 
QUEEN'S RICH 
BOTAL VELVET 


(Registered /, 
en. ty at. 2 on. by a. 5/6 
iam, of. . ~ -h 
SPECIAL SPECIAL 
OFFER— OFFER— 
3 for 1G/-, 6 for 
3. nee. at. 


Gigantic Sale of the “ Queen’s Royal” Household OF RICH YELYET PILE 
DET°c:(;= 2 BRUSSELS GARPETS 
Trade Mark on an = . 
TP . and 
Goom. Bewa A _ Ohaicest 
ADMITTEDLY THE cunaraee R:. TRE WORLD. Woven 
Al , wi endeome bender te 


pa a gy ‘A marvel i Lj -- oe ae 
orders and testimonials ry ig the highest satisfaction. 
Sitting Room, 

















5 
i 





: ft. by os 
ordering, please mention if for . Dining. or ‘i ‘ 
aya pale a eel tuft by rt 
6 ft by 6 ft #11 ® ft. by 19pm .. 1 9 ft. by hose 
ch ty at ° e- | REDUCED (se tein © ies | 8 brie | 
6f% by @ ft. 7/6 Sf. by 4 ft. .. 196 When ordering. please mention 
8 ft by 9 ft. o- 12 ft. by 12 ft. .. @a/- 
cease: ae( SALE jorge age | Ae mi 
+ *- 1gim. wide, 2/@ per yard; 2jin. wide, 2/- per 
ot loeft. 1316 13 tt wt .. 30/- , 
ohn ies) PRICES. (et an © ase 
Black Mount, Tyndrum, N.B.. November 2th. The Bits 
Lerd Breadalbane writes>—“ Will feel obliged Mr. Hodgson © 
sending to above address two more of the ‘Queen's Oarpeta, more 
9 by eft Cheque £2 la Gi. enclosed.” Carpets at 38/-, one 
To readers of “ The Strand 





eheesatall: eal 


ng yet pep tet b 








seobree ff 
SaGI25E 
i 


coe 
iv) 
, 





Ss | Lady Clan- William writes — “The * Pruden 


rarther eodess ase cont with cheque. 
heques and P.O: nea to— 


F. HODGSON & SONS Dept. §), ™*""id Merchants, Woodsley Rd., LEEDS. 





her ameter PradentlalBromelette © Chenue 
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WONDERFUL 


LVETEEN 


WILL PLAY 


we ati Pa | 
NATIONAL aye 









; MANUFACTURED 
r IN ENGLAND. 
Es This —— somes S Velvetems 


equal in 
best Genoa V . By a) its "ite durability 
& bs wonder of all who have had it in 
; ran on'y be Giaines direct from 
P Lewis’ 8, 4 Market Manchester, 
who will forward a large bor of Patterns, inclodi ding the New 
Shades that va grace the Coronation festivities, Imperial or Tyrian 
| Blue, Coronation Crimson, as f—ay oi by the College 
of Heralds, Violette de Parme. and the new Pastel Sh Free 
om application. Fast Prue. Fast Drep. Every = : Oo ARANTEED. 
a's pay carriage on all orders in the United Kingdom. 
GEASONABLE DRESS MATERIALS - Wonderful Value. 
WRITE FOR PATTERNS — mention Strand Mag. and address— 


LEWIS'S, =: Mancuesten. 
erfec 
@urves 


which give to women a beautiful figu' 

are produced quickly Diano. Tt fils 

out all hollow and flat places, adds 

and beauty to the neck so tens and } mad 

the skin, adds charm and attraction to 

the plainest women. Beactify] Women 

ee ae owe their super! ures, 
lect health and matchless loveliness 

to DIA Absolutely unfailing. Full 

ne 























219, Old Kent Road, 








Shin aubdt@e country os 


LADIES DO NOT FAIL! 


on easy terms, 


Fuli particulars en 





Chief Office: 51, Rye ene, Peezham, London, 
~ 8.E., 301 are Street, Hackn 





to send at once for 
showing exact size of 
W. J. HARRIS & Co.'s 
unrivalled 

DEFIANCE 

LOCKSTITCH 
SEWING MACHINE. 
Works by hand or treadle. 
Four Years’ W: er —¢ 
mired Bapec “laity 


5/- per mont! 







& Co., I: 





NEURALINE CURES 


A 


single application 

ACTS LIKE MAGIC. 

Of ali Chemists 1/14, 2/9, #4/6 ; or post free from 
LEATH & R 

58, Duke St., Grosvenor 





Sqr., London, W. 











oss, 









TOOTHACHE & NEURALGIA 


4 & 5, Holborn V 


TRIUMPH 


§ Parnowsep sy Roraurr CYC LES 


10 GUINEAS oy from a 


AND 


16 GUINEAS = Pe month. 
Art CaTaALocus Gratis. 
The Best ut © that British Workmanship 

produce. 


TRIUMPH CYCLE CO., LTD., COVENTRY, 


Viaduct, Lonpon, EC 
3° Deansgate Arcade, MANCHESTER. 







Guinea 














—— 
EXTRA CREAM TOFFEE 








Wholesale 
this Toffee, as 


err GREY HAIR 


pe as ges teed permanent, 
and. absolute harmless. 


washabi itely 
Will = hare the heir or produce un- 
ga, natural tint. Detection im ble. 


Contains no 


Trial Bottle, 7d. 

post free. 
State req 

2. ALBEXANDES (Est. 1em), 


DELICIOUS! DELICIOUS! 
Purest of the Pure. Sold Everywhere. 
& Very lange Semele Foes sent Post Free 


Eigh Stamps. 
fy J. Mackintosh Ld. The Toffee Mills, Halifax 













should 
it sells at 


lead, silver, sulphur, etc. 
md. : 


Large 3/9, 
(Sent socretly packed.) 





(,oddard’s 
Plate Powder 


ESR MERRUE LS . 


MEDALS. GoDDARI 
Agents 


i“. 


Universally admitted to be the BEST 


yy 8 


erg 


sr 
ot NG CLOTHS. 
: Oswown & Marrucws, 
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ne 
SUVOUDOONUOAANAANUA AAA LUbnA NAAN! 


AGAINST INFECTION 
IDEAL FOR DOMESTIC USE. | 


Used the British Army throughout 
the South African Soe The shilling 
bottle makes ten gallons efficient disinfect- 
ing fluid. The safest and surest 
ainst Fevers, Smallpox, 
e, and all Conta, 


Sinks, Traps, Drains, We ’s, on, on can i 
be regularly flushed at a trifling cost. Hi 
THE BEST FOR THE 
HOUSEHOLD. 


ES by Da. ANDREW Winson, will be sent, 


4" "kewton, Chai “ the ioguie 
—, e ham 
| ‘The La aay ee oh 8. 


















ENSURE EASY TEETHING, 
PROMOTE DIGESTION, 
INSTANTLY STOP SICKNESS, , 

FLATULENCE, AND PAIN, 
PREVENT CONVULSIONS, 
ESTABLISH the CONSTITUTION, 















ADMINISTER 













OPINIONS OF WELL-KNOWN a 
From ANDREW W M.D., F.RS., &e. 
“WOODWARD'S ' "Gnive WATER ? is an excellent 
Family Remedy, and no be without it. 
Proms WELL-KNOWN 8 LONDON. PHYSICIAN 


‘Name 
“WOUDWARDS 6 CtiPR ATER’ is a Pharmacolo- 
1 tion Knowi ite exact 















OO ee — 
From GORDON SA ‘A ot. 

“WOODWA _ yy? 

Medici for Infant Tt STCAEI i “ly ae 

‘Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Stores. is. 1:4. 
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ES, you can. We teach ELECTRICAL ENCINEERING at your home by mail at a 
cost within the reach of anyone. Wo matter where you live, if you can read and 
write we. guarantee to teach you thoroughly. Our Institute is endorsed by 

A. and other prominent men of U.S. and Great Britain. We teach 
also eo Engineering, Steam Engineering, Mechanical Drawing, 

Telephony, Telegraphy, Electric Lighting, Electric Railways, Electric Motor- 

man’s Course, Short Electrical Course; Dynamo Tenders Course, X-Rays, 

e Mathematics, eto., by mail. Thotsands are success- 

D eomvide ths dren? seer Loan, ful and gaining béttet positions and salaries studying at 

CPR ASEEA ty Myeore es maae- home by our cortespondénce ‘system. Write for our 

Re be of qpFaT DElnE TE Rae wha danina om eee Wiustrated Book, ‘Can I Become an “Electrical 


CUTeical edu a ee ineer?” Remember a letter to New York requires 
ao postage. 





BECOME AN ELECTRICIAN ~ 








~eeeeess 


CERAMIC ‘ART COl¢ 2 = 0m 








A Splendid Opportunity. Direct from the Potteries. 


Packed Free Packed Free 























~~ es q an ¥ . ——— 2. 
1 0/6 ¥ 9 | 1 0/6 
" ¥ Y a 


i i i i i i Mi Bi Ni Ni te i ti 








i 

, 
i 7 

z 

: 

i 














THE THREE SERVICES (Breaktast, Tea, and D 


| A PAIR OF VASES | FREE. 


all in the “ Queen Anne” design, faa pei | ag — - 
P SE NOTE.— Duri 





of 





i i i 


° ne ew fer Hotels, Restaurants, Clubs, Sc, Se. 





Pee PMP PP dada ee 


PPP LLL LALA A 


Breakfast Thies Wonderful Set, in our new “Vert” Blue 
is Wonderful “Set, 4 Vert” BU rs C7 wes, Le ep inishal, sonetete 
Buquietsty Finighed tn Pine Gold, consists of” 4 rtumph af |. re . 

6 Tea Cups & Saucers 12 Pu Pilates 
$ Breaktest c & Baucers B: "fy % i t Dish the largest measur 
1 a ie m ~ 
3 Breakfast Sistas YEN Tee nearly. Soin, 
1 Blop Bow! 1 Cream Ewer 2 Fall egetable Dishes 
f Ristecicee etter ite Lae ‘ A a 
‘ea our in e up 
1 Bet of 3 Jugs y//] (fa 7, Soup Tareen (heidi ints),and 
1 Hot Water Jug and 1 Hot Toast Dish, anuyae ‘ i Seana to —me 
Packed free for 10/6. pay ag SF 5s. Od. 


we will give a purchaser of the Bain ©: ors v. — y every 


Seer 


~~ Ten 
a i A i Ni i Mie i Mi Bi Di Ri Nie i Di Bi Bi ti ti tt 


~~ 


~~ 

















on np Otto Mamutnctarere of 
i i A i i i i i i Bi i i Bi i Bi i Bi i i i i i i Bi i Bi Bi Si BS i 





“eli A Remarkable Offer! 


A TEST HOROSCOPE 


For ONE SHILLING. 


que offer is made to advertise “ Mopery Astrotocr,” 
to all sceptics that Astrology is t: 


true. 
« Shilli or 14 stamps, with the 
ot of birt h, but if if you oon ee oe know the 





MARTIN-SILENT Se ee 


Auwars Neat axp Tror. 
More raanx Hatr Mrizion Soup 


MARTIN-SILENT went bay ae emer et py 
W. EB. Simpecn, be tes: ve just 10,000 
on + -: ~R—} tse highiy Ia ite praise = 
rea Housian says she has ridden over 6,000 miles on our 075 
saddle and bas never known what it is to be saddle sore. 






oroscopes Mel be -y—}- type- — in French if desired. 


fo 8., EDITOR ‘MODERN ASTROLOCY,” 
9, Lyncroft Gardens, West Hampstead, London, N.W. 
Now Ready “ The Horoscope & how to read it,” 1s. 

















BARTIOS-BIRMINGHAN, LTD. GRANVILLE ST., BIRBINGHAR. 
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Yf SSH Y WAS Gi 
A RK AWG EASES Nt 




















The London sagt Record 


‘It is retained when all 
other foods are rejected.’ 
The mene La Journat 







ISSZZlO 


BENGER’S FOOD 
is not only highly 
nutritive, but is most 
easily digested, and is 
so delicious that it is 
enjoyed by Infants, 
Invalids, Convales- 
cents, and the Aged. 










= \\ 






Sa 


ZAZNAIIRKS 








“Benger's ‘Food has 
by its excellence estab- 
lished a reputation of 
its own.’ 


oe er’s Food is sold in tins 
mists &c.. everywhere 
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—— CYCLES] || —ro cvexisTs 


BARTLETT 


Our LEADING lines for 1902 H 
ae | LD ER 



















































Front Rim Brake. 


ROYALS= aioe te with 


for Ladies and Transparent Green Centre. 
Gentlemen Dunlop Tyres. 
Brooks Saddle. 


Beautifully Enamelled 


at 
£12 12 Of ana rines Gora. 


Warwick Tyres on Fully Guaranteed. 
Westwood Rims. 
Comfortable, Easy Saddle. AND THE 


CL 
Cin deorn'st'msce. | TOWNEND T S 
i JUVENILE 
Well Finished. 

a. CYCLES 


The First Detachable Pneumatic Invented, A.D. 1890. 
Every Part Fully at ve 
Guaranteed. £5 10 O Still Unequatied for Quality and Durability, A.D, 1902. 


NEW TOWNEND BF°s. NORTH BRITISH RUBBER CO. Ltd., 
COVENTRY, [Manchester 57 Moorgate Street, LONDON, E.C. 
93,- WRITE FOR BOOKLET. 
ESTAB. 1875. | Piccadilly 



































City Agency: 
Benetfink & Co., 
CHEAPSIDE. 
































FOR HOME USE AND WHEN TRAVELLING. Insist on having 


ARTMANN'’S ‘cx 


(Antiseptic and Absorbent) 


TOWELETTES 











_ 





ad 
Sanitary 
Towel. 
Obtainable > less than cost of washing from all Ladie<' Outfitters’ Drapers, Stores, and 
Chemists in @ef. packets (one dozen), #/- (6d. per half-dozen), 91/¢, and 2/- per 





dozen. - ‘fA Useful Booklet,’’ Advice on Accouchement, and the management 
of Babies, will be sent post free on application. Address— 


THE MANAGERESS, HARTMANN’S DEPOT, 26, Thavies Inn, London, E.C. 
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YOU PAY THESE HANDSOME SUITES, 





mm. ta. 


and the balance to suit your own purse. 





__ payments 


OUR SPECIAL 


BEDROOM SUITE 
CASH SLO. 10s. 
on CREDIT— 


&i. 1s. down, and 10 monthly 
payments of 1 Guinea ; or 
&i. 1s. down, and 21 monthly 

its of Half a Guinea. 








Our Special Parlour or Dinin m S 
and Gent's and 4 8mall Chairs. In Solid « Oak, Walnut, or Mahogany, 
me upholstered in best Imperial ae. ric -<- embossed 


lvet, or Orockett’s best quality English Leather © 


1 Guinea each 


Half a Guinea 





Lists, etc.— 


OUR SPECIAL 


PARLOUR SUITE 
CASH LO. 10s. 


or CREDIT— 

@1. 1s. down, and 10 monthly 

payments of 1 Guinea ; or 

° own, and 2) monthly 

payments of Half a Guinea. 
Money returned in full if 
not perfectly satisfactory. 
Carriage Paid to any Railway 
Station in the United Kingdom. 


uite consists of Couch, Lady's be Bedroom 


padded with the aame material. In ordering, please ay the wool anc 


Every vaxticle is spring-seated. Price, delivered free to any room Suite is supplied in American Black or Satin Walnut, 
part of the United Kingdom, 10 Guineas Cash, or 1 Guinea Cash with order Mahogany, or Oak, and is solid throughout, every 
| and 10 monthly payments of f Guinea each, or 21 monthly payments of | article being well ee by hand — In ordering, 


Whether you are 
we or not, it will 
you to write for our 


tully” TMusteated Descrip- 
tive Catalogue, Price 


South African, Colonial, and Foreign Orders will receive special attention. Bankers: London City & Midland Bank, itd. 





Suite consists of Wardrobe, 3ft. sin. 
luxu- ide, and nearly 7ft. high, with large full full-len eth, high 

ured poised mirror, &c. Dressing Tabi = Pag wit 
vein, ato large bevelled mirror, &c Wan tt, $ft. 6in. 
wide, fitted with fine Sicilian marble slab, &c. Two Uane- 
colours of coverings preferred. Extra Smal * Chairs can be supplied at seated Chairs are also supplied with the Suite. This Bed- 


please say wood required. 





FURNISHING COMPY., 


(Department E.) Pembroke Place, LIVERPOOL. 
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COMFORTABLE SADDLE MAKES 
CYCLING A PLEASURE. 


. THE. 


* RIDEASY ’ 


(Padded top. oqentpeaty constructed ; 
never gets hard). Sent on trial for two 
weeks on receipt of P.O. 2/6, which 
forms part payment if saddle is ~ 3 
and mention of this Magazine is made 












Price 12/6 ... Enamelied Springs. 
» 15/- ... Plated Springs. 
EXTRA LARGE. 
» 15/- ... Enametied Springs. 
» 17/6... Plated Springs. 
Testimonials and Booklet on 
application. 
Ladies’ Patterns same price. 


MIDOLEMORE &  LAMPLUGH, LTD. 











Frilled Butter Muslin 


White, Cream, Ecru, and 12 Art Shades. CURTAINS, frilled two 
sides and bottom, syds long. Séin. wide, 6/9 per pair ; Med bead’ ating Me na 
pair _——_ be hed by the yard, 56in. wide, frilled 
Kot Sample Book of Plain and Fancy Maslins sent on app an 
OLLER BLINDS, edged with pee or fringe, from 4/- mple 
Book of Materials on a val CAR —_ punestries, Cretonnes, 
Velwets, Art Silks, Art Linena, Peadhetien rt Serges, et Patterns 
sent on approval ble Oovers, Ouchien Ae wares, Mantel Borders, 
Picture Book of Lace Curtaina, Roller Blinds, Beasy Curtaina, Carpets, 
Rugs, Mate, Matting, Stair Pada, Linoleum, Cork Carpet, etc., poat free 


LAGE GURTAINS °7:." 
-—. 


THE HAPPY HOME PARCEL.—1 pair Elegant Drawing room 
Ourtains, 4yds. long, 2yds. wide ; 1 pair splendid Dining-room Ourtains, 
Styds. long, S2in. wide; 1 pair fast-room Ourtains, floral style, 
Syds. long, 52in. wide; 1 pair pretty Bedroom Ourtaina, ong, 40in. 
wide. Aut Kyrrrep Epvors. 1 Lace Stand Cover; 2 Real Lace Toilet 
Mats. The lot carri paid, 27/6. Whiteor Ecru. Such handsome 
value has never before been off Money returned if not approved. 
Picture Book of Lace Ourtains, Roller Blinds, Frilled Curtains, 
Oarpets, Rugs, Mats, Felts, Cork Carpet, etc., post free. 


GORRINGE ART CARPETS 


Direct from the Warehouse. Marvellous value. An entirel aor 
Seamless and Reversible Carpet. May be had in Moss-Green, 

Ootta, Art Blue, and Crimson. It is the most durable carpet onde, 
and will wear for years when subjected to = hardest wear. 6ft. by 
Oft., 9. ; 7hft. by Oft., 11/3; Oft. by Oft., 126; 10;ft. by Oft., 159; eft. by 


oft. 18/- ; a. by 9f., 203; 10}ft by 10$ft., 186; left. by 10}ft., 218; 
ispft. by 1optt., 229; lott. by 1 Late si 1asft. by 12ft., 27/-; 1st. by 
12ft., 90/-; Aft. by 1eft., 36/-; aif 42. HEARTHRUGS to 


match, by 3- each Gol CRINGE ART STAIR © ARPEE 
to match, isin. wide 10)d. ; 2in., 1/0}; Win. WS peryard. Plain, 14d 
per yard less, tterns on approval Lists Free 

HM. GORRINGE & CO., 33a Dept.. NOTTINGHAM. 












THE 
WORLD’S BEST 
CYCLE. 










From 10 toe 20 Guineas. 
Write for No. 38 Catalogue 
THE SWIFT CYCLE CO.. LTD., 
COVENTRY. 
LONDON DEPOT 


15 and 16, Holborn 
Viaduct, E.C. 












S 
INTEMPERANGE 


CURED. This can be done with or without 
patient’s knowledge. Send me a stamp and I 
will tell you how. Send no money.—Address 
in confidence, Mrs. A. R. (Room 8), 195, 
Oxford Street, W. 
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KUTNOWS POWDER 


A PERFECT REMEDY FOR CONSTIPATION, DERANGEMENTS OF 
THE STOMACH, LIVER, AND KIDNEYS, INFLUENZA, RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT, LUMBAGO, AND URIC ACID TROUBLES. 








Cut out the Coupon below, fill in your name and address, place it in an open 
envelope bearing a half-penny stamp, drop it in the nearest pillar-box, and by 
return you will receive a Free Sample of KUTNOW’S POWDER, which eliminates 

all disease germs from the system and thus ensures perfect health. 





A FREE AND POST-PAID SAMPLE 
OF KUTNOW’S POWDER 


Will be sent, once only, to any person filling up this Form and sending the same to 
S. KUTNOW & CO., Ltd., 41, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


ne 





(“The Strand Magazine."’) 








Read what “The Medical Journal” published last December 
concerning KUTNOW’S POWDER. 


‘‘THE MEDICAL JOURNAL,’’ Dec., 1901, says :— 


“Lithemic or uric acid storms manifest themselves very disagreeably in 
severe nose and throat affections and colds in the winter seasons. Most 
of these troubles can be traced to disorders of digestion, assimilation, 
secretion, excretion, and elimination. If our food be properly digested and 
the adipose matter promptly eliminated, there would be by far fewer cases of 
colds and coughs. The kidneys, the liver, and, in fact, all organs of the 
abdominal cavity have to be kept in good working order, like the mechanism 
of a good clock, therefore the main object of the physician is to keep the 
inner organs free from all toxicants produced by faulty metabolism. 
Nothing is so highly recommended for that purpose and unanimously 
endorsed and prescribed by the medical authorities of the present age as 
KUTNOW’S Improved Effervescent POWDER, of which the late Sir 
Morell Mackenzie, in his decisive and positive mode of expressing his 
opinions, wrote: ‘I have tried it, and find that it answers particularly 
well.” And Dr. Ewald, the great stomach specialist, said: ‘Its advantages 
appear to arise from its possessing the power to eliminate from the body the 
excess of bile and acids, thereby purifying the blood and strengthening the 
general tone by improving the assimilative processes of the debilitated 
system.’ ” 


KUTNOW’S POWDER can be obtained from all Chemists and Medicine Stores at 
2s. 9d. per bottle, or sent post free to any address in the United Kingdom direct from 


KUTNOW’S London Offices for 3s. To all foreign parts the usual postal rates must 
be added. 


Proprietors: S. KUTNOW & Co., Ltd., 44, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 
Proprietors in U.S.A.: KUTNOW BROS., Ltd., 853, Broadway, New York. 
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THE “BULLDOG” VEST POCKET 4iR PISTOL. 


A perfect Air Pistol produced at last, 
——— to be Y- lightest, smallest, 


ae 


strongest Ai 
Pistol enearth Mace of solid ‘iuminfum, 
beautifully polished and er w 
only a few ounces, and can pt into vest 








3/9 


por ked in box, together with a 

supply of Darts and Slugs. Pos’ , Sd. extra. Rush in your 
orders ; first come, first ber, this is no spring 
ane ol. ‘and measures only 4in. in all. Entirely new system. 


md for list. Largest cake of Guns and RL in the 
CLA Gun ufacturer, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


work, FRANK 
le 















rere 
Paice. > STRENGTH 
Pint of ordinary 


Agents 





For raz Barn 
H aNnD Everywhere. 
OUSEROLD 
Punrosss. by b= =n 
one = a post 
we 
will "forward 
3 | —* name and 
Stamps address of 
for t dealer. 
Lares 
Sample 
Bot RePe 


Reraws its QUART 


Sraevcrm ro rus 











LaST DROP. 10 
CLARKE’S, 360, Old Kent Rd., 8.E. 2 





WITH 


WATSON’S ENLARCER 


You can make 
BEAUTIFUL ENLARGED PICTURES 
in less time than the ordinary smal! prints. 

They are * ore Satisfactory, Less Costly, 
Trouble. For all Kodak or other Negatives up to 
iplate. Price 6/6 to 70- 
Deraucep Paice List Faee on Arriication— 
81 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


THE POPULAR 


SCOTCH 


& 





WHISKY 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


To remove hair use a dissolver, or be! 

Bo th have the same effect. To kill fm ay grow Teves figate 
ur common-sense home-treatment. Kills by + 2. 

Cir ular in plain, sealed envelope on application. <= 
F ‘aritcos Mvro. Oo., 906, Regent London, W 











» SILVER QUEEN CYCLES 


From 10/- per month 

Write for Illustrated 
PRICE LIST, post free. 
THE SILVER QUEEN 
Cycitg Co., Lrp., 18Y, 
Gray's Inn Rd., London. 








I2ZO0 


MACHINES. 





THE 


LARGEST 


Contract 


FOR THE SUPPLY OF 


TYPEWRITERS 


HAS BEEN 
AWARDED 
TO THE.. 


Smith 
Premier 

















HE Austrian Ministry of Law, 
after three months’ trials and 
tests of eight different makes of 
machines, including all the 
leading Typewriters on the 
market, have formally decided that 
the SMITH PREMIER TYPE- 
WRITER must hereafter be used 
exclusively throughout the 
1200 Courts of the Austrian 
Empire, and have awarded the 
contract in accordance with the above 
resolution, 


Art Catalogue Free. 








The SMITH PREMIER 


TYPEWRITER CO., 
14 Graceebureh Street, &.@. 


re tee eee 
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ALS The Coronation 


RESENGS Spoon. 


In Solid Silver, @/G, with case, 7/G post 
free. Sizes, 4fin. and 6}in. Designed and 
manufactured by Pearce and Sons, Silver- 


+ smiths. Send for Catalogue. 

oO Lihuistoric cirt ror 1902. 
1lwve If you have an 1837 Souvenir of Queen 
Victoria's Coronation you know its value and 

will be anxious to secure early the choicest 

Historic Souvenir of KING EDWARD Vil. This registered 
emblematic spoon is a new departure in souvenirs: a rare combination 
of the beautiful, valuable, historic, and useful. No marriage 
presents will be complete without a set of these emblematic 
spoons. And for Christening, Birthday, and Presentation of every 
description no gift could be more highly appreciated. 


THE HISTORIC GIFT OF 1902. 


DESCRIPTION.—The Bust of the King, surmounted by His Crown, the 
reverse bearing the Rose, Thistle, and Shamrock—Great Britain and Ireland ; 
these support the Royal Monogram, E.R.VII., 1902, and are upheld by 
Iris-like leaves, each representing one of our Great Possessions; the leaves 
uniting form the Empire Stem. The Roots of this Empire Plant run round the 
Royal Arms, the Emblem of our Constitution, right into the Heart of the Peoples. 


on 





—~ —_ ~~ 


THE GIVERS OF GIFTS 


effect a real saving of money if they buy the present from 
Messrs. Pearce & Sons, Huddersfield. 


Send for their Pictorial Price List of Solid Silver Historic 
Souvenirs and High-class Presents. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, OR CASH REFUNDED. 


PEARCE & SONS, Silversmiths, HUDDERSFIELD. 
















































TWO SHIRTS FOR THE PRICE OF ONE 





the Kingdom 


DYEING 























CLEANING 





15 per cent. discount on 
Parcels sent direct by 
Post or Rail. 
PRICE AND COLOUR 
LISTS FREE. 


A. BELL & SONS, Ld., Paisley 















Now Ready, the third (1902) edition of the 


ectentifically eat and” carefully finished. with all the Intest — a THE POSTACE STAMPS 
Beran): «= «OF: THE WORLD. 


improvements, in fine selected linens, beautifully laundried. 

Each shirt is fitted with reversible cuffs, which enables them 

to be worn twice, and the wearer thus obtains practically two 

shirts for the price of one. In ordering please state size of , 
Re-written and re-arranged through- 
out, and brought right up to date. 
Gives the market - e of every postage 
stamp issued to October, 1901. With 


collar. Made in two qualities : 
The “ RANELAGH,” to open front or behind, as preferred, 
-doz., 22/6. | 
2,554 Illustrations. Latest, Cheapest, 
and most Reliable. 













Sample Shirt, 3/11: i-doz., 11/6: *ost Free. 
The “ ADELPHI.” made with a wide heavy Dress front, one 
stud-hole, fitted with patent side tabs and flexible waistband 
to prevent unsightly bulging. Sample Shirt, 4/11; 4-<dos., 
14/6; j-doz., 28/6. Post Free. 
Reversible Print Shirts, for business wear. 










paut one er Pm Seno Sample pam ts ng Price 1/3 post free Interleaved 
: 3 08., ~» Post Free. Patterns on application. Bi | Qiaaacanannnnneas n 
—— supplied at re ye peters. t plendidly Edition, Cloth Gilt, 3/6 po-t free. 
made in four-fold linen and all the latest shapes. Price List of 1,500 different packets and sets of Stamps, Stamp 
by rye te he ee as wee his Shirte. Albums (new 1902 Edition) and every requisite for Stamp 
very Gentleman should send for our No. 4 Booklet. Collectors, sent gratis on receipt of penny stamp for postage. 
HOWITSON & EARSMAN, Shirt Makers, Monthly List of Philatelic Novelties, 6d. per annum, post free 
RANELAGH PLACE, LIVERPOOL eS 





IPSWICH. 





WHITFIELD KING & CO., 
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“No Better Food.” 


—Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., &c. 





PURE 
CONCENTRATED 





Fryé 


20°. GOCOM 


Cold Medals, &c. 
PHYSICAL CULTURE. 





Those participating in outdoor exercise of any kind, 
such as Golf, Football, Cricket, Tennis, or the like, 
will find in FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA 
a beverage which will prove both stimulating and 


recuperative, and one which will greatly add to the 


powers of endurance. 
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— CORSETS Dp 


this ideal. At the same time they allow ample freedom for the ry organs 
” and luxurious in wear in addition—and this can be no other 
stee! in busks and supports. High-grade, yet inexpensive Obuinstle of 


” an interesting booklet, Ghestrated with photos trom lile, post tree trom } 
W. PRETTY & SONS, Lid., IPSWICH. ‘ 
| 


RUSTLESS ZAIROID 


EAK BLYTH’S DRESS SHIRT 


White Shirts with Linen Fittings, Undressed, as from Factory 
— need a better dre 88 shirt Ly. this. The 
shirts 


‘ ; ery time you , purine one of 
my Dress Shirts you a remember t you are 
. ; 4 . . gaining im style and saving mon as the price 
ev quickly tre, — bear bright « - arged is the Soumeal A 7. with quality 
ight, and both look and feel sore, This is a Full Dress Shirt with Extra Front. 
are cured by SINGLETON’S EVE one stud hole in front, and large square cuffs 
OINTMENT. This marvellous edy has State size of collar used when ring 
300 years’ reputation and is sold by all chemists PRICES: Bs i Sand AR6 for @ to Of a 
and stores in ancient pedestal pots for 2/- each. Back, 4/- 11/9 for 3, and 22/6 for for 8 ity 
If kept by you it will not lose its healing virtues. —_ a Rost 34. extra for 1, 44. for 2, 54. 
Send to STEPHEN GREEN, 210, Lambeth ines 
o, FULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of all kinds 


Road, London, for the little book ‘‘How to 
Preserve the Eyesight.” This should be seen of Shirts and Underclothing Pest Free from 


by everyone who suffers from any eye trouble. HENRY BLYTH (Dept. S), 16, 18, 19, 24, 
Earl Grey St., EDINBURGH. 
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DONT DIP 


iT WASTES TIME. 


Use the CALTON STYLO PEN. Writes 
10,000 words without refilling. it writes 
easier than a'ead pencil. it flows at the first 
touch and continues right to the finish. 

Sent complete in box. with filler and 
directions, post free for 3/-. Mounted and 
chased. 5/-. S.iver Cased 10/6, 

JEWEL FOUNTAIN PEN, fitted with gold nib, 

Duplex feed, 5’-. Mounted. 
JEWEL BL PEN EN (0., 102, FENCHURGH. STREET, 


Kinds Kepaired. 
















SD es, O07 OD) ee eee 
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DIGESTIVE PEA FLOUR. 
DIGESTIVE LENTIL FLOUR. 


Make DELICIOUS PUDDINGS and SOUPS. GENUINE, 
NATURAL FLAVOUR and TASTE. Adapted to INVALIDS 
and WEAK DIGESTIONS. BOILING UNNECESSARY. 

In 1/-Tins; Sample Tins 1/4 post free. From Chemists and 
Grocers, or Wholesale from the Manufacturers, 


THE DICESTIVE FOOD CO., PAISLEY. 


ROSY CHEEKS 


And a Lovely Complexion, Skin clear as Alabaste potnced by One 
Box of Dr. L NNO "S HARMLESS ARSENIC W. ab ‘ERS, the only 
cure for Pimples, Blackheads; Sallow or Greasy Skins. Price per 
enlarged Box, sufficient for complete cure, privately peeuee with 





r = Medical and Hoy Reports by, Dr. Griffiths Granville 
ccc COM OM mre | = Sharpe, 86, post from Dr. LENNOX, 38, Great Saint ‘Helen's 
Lenten, © ,LN. RD 





or Ladies 
+ —- 
all parts. 
Free Oash or12 Monthty Payments. 
Ss. or + Sema 
27 15s. .. 
s&s. . 18 - 

Zii Os. . 
Write at once for New Season's 


JUNO CYCLES var Ane TBE. rs 












‘The M. J. C. will send 





on application, Free 
THE CROWN. by Post, their ilius- 
trated Catalogue 
containing Designe 
of over 200 Rings 
and other Articies of 
| Jewellery. 

MANUFACTURING yo icutare & Pr 
JEWELLERS’ co., . —-_ 
which can made 
BIRMINCHAM. pm Rings or Brooches) 
Established 1883. | included in Catalogue 





» _— ‘ —— MACHINE 


Equal in size = qualit 39° 


to any machine. ‘our yeare 
guarantee. To ensure satisfaction, 
machine sent on receipt 








Samples of Work —Atias Sew- 
ing Machine Co., iste, High 
Street, Camden Town, London ; or 
63, Seven Sisters Road, and 14, 
High Road, Kilburn 






















« NEW CENTURY 


FACT. 


COAL SAVING rm 


NOW AN aeemeaniaa 


The Easiest 
ae , my 


MODE oF “COOKING. 













r = RIGHT 
1 UP-TO-DATE. 











By Usinejthe PATENT PRIZE GOLD MEDAL OIL 


COOKING STOVES, 


MANUFACTURED FOR OVER 28 YEARS BY 
“Rippingilie’ s” ALBION LAMP COMPANY, Limited, 
which are universally acknowledged to be the 
BasSsT IW Tree 
Cbst of Costing being one-Third that of Coal or Gas. 
Sold by all Ironmongers, ete. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue and name of nearest agent, t free 
on application to Sole and Origine’ Manufacturers. Estd. 1872. 
Contractors to H.M. War Office, India Office, ete. Hundreds of testi 
monials. It is important that all letters be addressed in full either 
ASTON ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 


—_—_———— 

Or 6 & 7, Stonecutter &t., Farringdon St., London, E.C. 
N.B.—Our well-known “ LEVIATHAN HEATING” STOVE was 

supplied in February, 1901, for use in the HOUSE OF LORDS. 



















aoeeeial 










each 





“NESTOR” 


EGYPTIAN Cigarettes 


The Premier EGYPTIAN Cigarette for the last 20 years, 
and still of the same remarkable flavour and aroma. 
of English-made so-called Egyptian Cigarettes, and see that 
ackage bears the | Government t stamp. 


Of ali Tobacconists ‘and | Stores throughout the World, 


(NESTOR GIANACLIS—CAIRO.) 


Beware 


10, New Bond Street, London, W. 
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Te 
SAFE KIND 


An Ideal Health-giving Luxury. 


All the delights and benefits of vapour, medicated, perfumed, or oxygen baths, 
can now be enjoyed privately at home with assured safety andcomfort. Nothing 
else is so effective in keeping the blood pure, preventing sickness, stopping 
colds,curing Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, Influenza, Neuralgia, Insom- 
nia, Blood, kin, Liver and Kidney Complaints, Obesity, Stomach troubles, 
and most chronic diseases. There is scarcely a Disease that can resist the 
power of heat. It forces the impurities and poisonous matters through the 
pores of the skin, increases the flow of blood, vitalizes the whole body and 
creates that delightful feeling of health and vigour. Nothing else accomplishes 
such perfect cleanliness, clears the skin, or so quickly quiets the nervous and 
rests the tired. The habit of Turkish Bathing is the greatest known safeguard 

against infectious diseases. 


Foots’ Patent Cabinet 

contains several exclusive features, without which a perfectly satisfactory and 
absolutely safe cabinet cannot be made. Its construction combines scientific 
simplicity with the highest efficiency, and is the only Bath Cabinet to which the 

bather is not fastened; it has an adjustable seat, and outside heater. No assist- 

ant is required. It can be used in any room and folds into a small compact space 

when not in use. 
For full particulars and prices, send for “Bath Book” No. 2, 
Post Free. 


J. FOOT & SON, 
Dept. 6.B. 3; 171, New Bond Street, 
London, W. 
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LET BALDNESS AND WEAKNESS OF THE HAIR BECOME 
ANCIENT HISTORY BY USING 








PITHY TESTIMONY REFLECTING THE OPINION OF EVERY USER. 

The Medical Officer of Health of a City in 

the North of Engiand writes, under 
date March 5, 1902 >— 


“I have used ‘Tatcho’ for some time, and 
like it much. I am seventy-three next week 
and have a good head of hair—so good, in fact, 








that I have asked by intimate friends if it 

were real. 

(The original may be seen on the testimonial Ales at 
the “ Tatcho” Ofices., 


“Gannot Do Without.” 
*** Glenholme,’ 
“8, Onslow Villas, Muswell Hill, N., 
“ March 29, 1902. 
“ I find I cannot do without ‘ Tatcho.’ 
in) M 





_ Years Baid.” 
“a2, The Friars, Holy Trinity, Exeter, 
“ April 3, 1902. 
“*Tatcho’ is making my hair grow after 
being twenty years bald. “W.WILLEY.” 


“How Valuable it is.”’ 


* Zetland House, Maidenhead, 
* March 27, 1902. 
“Col. H. BAGOT-CHESTER well knows 
how valuable ‘ Tatcho’ is. 


“*Tatoho’ Only Benefited.”’ 


“:51, London Road, Liverpool. 
“ My hair has been getting thin on top for 
years. ‘Tatcho" is the only benefit I have 
experienced. “Jj. JEWELL.” 


~ of Praise.” 
“* The Beeches,’ Boreham Woods, Herts, 
“ March 18, 1902. 

“ The song of praise of your ‘Tatcho' is 
incessant by the occupants of this establishment 
and the many friends and acquaintances who 
have tried it. My own opinion is that it 
deserves appreciation. 

“T. WINTON SMITH.” 


“TATCHO”’ is a delightful Peapesation, the colour of whisky, free from all smell, neither greasy nor sticky. 

**TATCHO”’ will entirely banish that dead and dingy look of the hair. 

“*TATCHO” will ward off the = of yness. 

**TATCHO” is invaluable to suffering from actual loss of hair and who need a powerful 
stimulant to force fresh growth. 

**TATCHO”’ is not a dye, and contains no harmful ingredient. 

Pin your faith absolutely to ‘‘TATCHO”’ for all hair trouble. 


DISTRIBUTION OF ONE MILLION BOTTLES OF “* TATCHO.” 


4./G xz Bottle 3/EO carriage paid. 


To secure one of these Trial Bottles, apply to your Chemist or Stores, or write to us mentioning THe STRAND Macazine. Post 














your letter to ‘‘ Tatcho” Offices, 81, Great Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C., accompanied with postal order for 
1/10, and we will forward to your address direct in plain package one of the special full size 4/6 bottles of Mr. Geo. R. Sims 
*Tatcho.” In making this unique offer the Company is acting within the knowledge that such distribution of large Trial 


Bottles is making the preparation even more widely known, and is introducing it to every home in a more satisfactory manner 
than could be effected by any other system of advertising. 
“TATCHO” is sold all Chemists and Stores throughout the world, in bottles at 1/-, 2/9, and 5/-. 
ew York, U.S.A., Depét, No. 3, East Fourteenth Street. 
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No. 1.— 
Amagon( loth, No. 3, 9/11 
pi own 
seams Waist 
round flounce, and length 
ape, He. 5— of Skirt 
jim p! mar- 
vellees value, required 
non - = reg when 
clo ‘ 
smart tucked qonenns 
flounce, only 
9/11. Terms 
Carriage 6d. on Cash 








these skirts. 


215, 217, 219, 221, 


BOROUGH HICH ST., 


Zomdom, S.=.., 
And also 34, 40, UPPER ST., N. 
No matter how remotely you m be situated 
you can ghon Jae as Ad and chea, uy, bY 
means of our ILLUSTRATED CATA UE as 
if you are resident in London. You have the 














advantage of dealing with a practical firm, 
tablished in 1853, and holding a world-wide Any of these designs 
igh-class Manufacturers. supplied in colours at 4 
Terms— @ our Coloured Ware- NN 
ei house, 34, 40, Upper 
Cash = Street, but for black 2 
with = goods address 215, = 
Order. 3 etc., Borough High 






Street. 








No. 12.—Handsome model, in superior light-weight cloth, plain back at 
top, fastens at side, 3 shaned flounces, finished at and centre with 
No. 9.—Exceptional vaiue, black cloth flounce has 5 rows 0: iamcy waved stitched glacé bands, headed glacé st i lined throughout pete 
braid, headed hy 2 rows of tiny frilled ribbon, price 9/11. No. 10.—Quite 31/9. ©. 13.—Newest design, fine light-weight non-spottable cloth, 
new design in light weight, has 2 flounces, with 3 tucks at each hem, a with tunic either side, below which 8 8 aped Zonmous widen very ful 
fancy silk strapping heads top flounce, price 16/9. No. 11.—Marvellous towards back, all being glace. the plain cloth front gives a distin 
value, good wearing Serge, flounce has 3 glacé strappings at top, and 4 om, price 19/11. No. 14.—Effective Skirt, plain back at top, fastens at 

tucks at hem, lined linenette thro: fastens at side, price 1: side, 38 flouncesas sketch, lacé, lined throughout, price 9. 



























FOOTS’ Adjustable to 100 Changes of Position. 


MARLBOROUGH _ Rigid o: Rocks « 
RECLINING CHAIR, “casure- 


Comfort for the Invalid. Luxury for the Strong. 
Conforms to every position of comfort and ease, and can bé adjusted by 
ourself while on the Chair. The turn of a knob does it instantly. 
The back can be lowered to any position from upright to flat and 
rises automatically when desired. The seat will tilt to any 
angle. The leg-rest can be raised to seat level or de- 
tached and used as an independent footstool or 
ottoman. An adjustable Reading Desk and 
Table fitted when required. Springs all over. 
The Ideal Chair for restful reading. 
Send for Catalogue No.3. Post Free. 


J. FOOT & SON, 
Dept. R.C. 3, 
171 New Bond 
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xxviii ADVERTISEMENTS. 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY MEDICAL MER. 


(MOC: MAIN 
Exes | RUSS 


(No Steel in Band.) 
meres vest, aewatr | | Ask your Chemist 
position. forit. Ifhe cannot 
supply the Marvel 
accept no other but 
send stamp for illustrated 
book—sealed. It gives full 
rticulars and directions 
invaluable to ladies. 
Marvel Ge. (Dept. 14), 11, Queen Vietoria St., London, £.0, 


RIDER Fs WANTED ALUMINIUM 


& RUBBER 
BOOT HEELS. 


Testect Ort Wet or D: Getetens Hae pine Keeps feet 

and wear three longer. es ie, Gent.'s, 1/3. 

When ordering please state diameter a Post free fror— 
THE ALUMINIUM CASTINGS CO. 4.B. 








Every Woman 


is interested and should know 
about the wonderful 


MARVEL 


WHIRLING SPRAY 


DOUCHE. 




































HOT WATER INSTANTLY 
NIGHT OR DAY 

HOT BATH In 5 MINUTES 
WITHOUT KITCHEN FIRE 
BOILING WATER IN A MINUTE 
GREAT COMFORT AT SMALL COST 


EWARTS 


“LIGHTNING” 


GEYSER 









SHAWS GIFT 


siouse FREE 


In order to clear out the Remainder of 
a Bankrupt Stock of Cos- 
tume Cloths, we will send 4 6 
a Tailor-made Costume 
Skirt in Navy or Black Postage Gd. 
for the small sum of 4/6 extra. 
and 6d. for carriage, and include, free of all charge, a handsome 
SILKETTE BLOUSE, 
with a Detachable Collar, equal 
in appearance to silk and wearing 
twice as long. 
These Skirts are => in the very 
Latest Fash 
SEND AT ONCE, 
in order to secure this great bar- 
gain, as after present stock is ex- 
hausted this offer cannot be 
repeated. Money returned if not 
satisfied. Address— 


SHAW & CO. 

Tux Lowpos Tattons Griffiths’ 

(Dept. §.M.), 6, Lowe Lane, Se aac 
Wood 8t., London, E.C. na ne. post oe Bull St. 























desired. 





Patterns sent ir 
Sizes, 38, 40, 42. 




















= Hy Madame H. M. ROWLEY’S 
£ 
wx 
oo 
= (‘Oz Face Giowe) 
E Isa natural weantitee for yo and preserving the skin 
2 and removing complexiona' perfect 
ne It is soft a flexible in form, and can be worn without discomfort 
° or inconvenience. 
xz It is recommended by eminent physicians and scientists as a substitute for 


inj urious cosmetics. 


PLEXION BLEMISHES may be hidden yay cosmetics and 

but can only be removed permanently by the Toilet Mask. By its use 

every kind of spots, impurities, roughness, etc., vanish from the skin, leaving it soft, 

clear, brilliant, and beautiful. It is harmless, costs little, and saves pounds uselessly 

expended, for cosmetics, powders, lotions, etc. It prevents and removes wrinkles, 

and is both a complexion preserver and b ifier. Ith d Treatise post free two 

stamps. Address, and kindly mention this Magazine— 

Siaoe. EM. Bow i. fF, 


THE TOILET MASK CO., ** Toncon Ww. 





j) TO BE 
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All Previous Offers pos sed. A = Up-to-Date Guaranteed, Complete 
roperly Constructed, Warranted 


TEN SHILLING PHONOGRAPH, 


offer is the wonder of the trade. Woes eins Ge Qrunnty Premier Phonographs for this price te get new customers and 
show == be dome in twentieth century business methods. 


PLAYS OVER 2,000 SELECTIONS. 


Nearly 2,000 pieces of Band, Orchestral, strumental Sante Songs, Funny Speeches, etc., have been 
adapted to Symo: Premier hwy a hp yr + lange ie slots every ay ors woe Fe 


TEN SHILLING PHONOCRAPH.—Symonas Premier Phonograph to only. 10 shilitmge that it te of tower 


malty oh than before. Instead of this, many new improvements have been ee in our = ae xu appazates, It is easily —- even a 
child can operate it and amuse a whole concert or dancing Ps re FS home ; it will everyone, from grand- 
p EC it A refined method of ich adds to the nciveneas of any Pye oy oS 
of these Phonographs will find poe 4 of oe Stations ta to ente entertain become more popular. Our 10 illing Symonds’ 
Premier Phonograph is ly carried about. 


OUR GUARANTEE TO YOU. 


In ordering Symonds’ Premier Pho shillings do so under the absolute and unequivocal 
pa pee yop Le that if pou Me not adit just s as advertised you may send it back to us at once 
and receive the return of every penny of your money just as cheerfully as —~~-F your order. If you are a new customer of ours, and wish 
to satisfy buy a to order for 10 shilli at any post office, send to us, we will forward the 
ffi — asking ae toe whith oes mt alll be comelied’ w vith in poo ay +y = sceptical = 
office an ir money wi proper us even person 
can take no chances under this offer! 


SWEET MUSIC, MIRTH, AND MELODY. 


ape Aéet of Music, F Speeches, etc., is very extensive, nearly 2,000 selections or what are known as including 
py RS the noted composers. ong the Records will be a C. as: wy toy hy 5 BT, Lt Gray 
Grcapiian, Bride Elect, and all others of Sousa’s best ctions, Home nS Old Folks at Mome, Biue ls of 
Scotland, Annie Laurie, sj Auld Lang Syne, vai sage Rusticana Intermezzo, also ae Song, I Dreamt 
welt in Marble H Love You in the same rivate Tom Atkina, Loves Old Sweet Song Hy ty 
Gir 55 Comms look couee to Me = Hello, ma Ba! ples =, the san 4 Lay ih ot Bye, All B Lady, Swanee 
iver, histling Rufus, ( —~—4 aA tl em. & 000 Ii Dan Leno's 
uae 5 and Sa: mony ie {ite Winer gene San Fo m tc the ana, = my God to 
Thee, all the wees Cy all Florodora M eongia SS Mee eeting. alt VF aU =O 6 Promise 
all Belle of New York Music, anal undreds of ster equally ood se selections as sung by the played I ban bande ds, and reci 
by noted Mosle. Hall Artists. All our Records are we on good bases, and carefully teh sent et, ae sup} nly these at 
is. 6d. each in = = . but customers ~~ 4-} t several can purchase as Gay F ee commete ties 8.L.58. 
Records with § .. For 158. we will send the Symonds’ Premier yO, yp}, 2 
price includes eo Gea. We sell higher grade Phonographs of nearly all makes at low prices, see Oatalogue. 


“A £10 PHONOGRAPH FOR 10 SHILLINGS.” 


One of our Customers enthusiastically writes: “ Yours is Pe a £10 Phonograph for 10 fat our By monds in in with 
me others wey are being sold at the present time.” ae eee * many others have — that our Premier 
sanegeg™ a 10 shillings beats any higher priced talki that they ever heard. A trial — Ya you in the 


= CAN ORDER BY POST. 





spe- 
Sten tecciving 9s many 0s SS 
n ing as 
orders by post n different - 
na day 
our goods everyw! It is our motto tha: 
you can deal with us as sat by 
—~ aay’ Prom Ph aodraph 
monds er on 
4 is only 10 shi When sent 
away our a wooden 
bo careful in wood wool 
will be necessary, for we charge 


to 
A way is to send money order payable 
game as postal order. The third safe way 





is by pu money in letter and regis- 
teri Mt ou cannot Cree lose a 
if yous send as d 
5 GCE Suse 
_ a 2 ve ashop in 
: Sas 
If you want further information before ordering, write for our Miustrated Catalogu 


4 inferior Lo raph. 
d@ Reco en writing for Catalogue or ordering goods mention Tur Staanp Maeazine. 


SYMONDS’ LONDON STORES, 


Headquarters: 66, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C. 


Branches near, write Lendon Stores, 70, Lombard Birmingham ; or }4. Duta 
ee hy tty, SE» Ae ; or 126, Tottenham Court London, W. ; or Elephant 
and Oastle, opposite Spurgeon's Church, London. 
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TO EXPLAIN 


ALL THAT 


SECCOTINE 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 
Will do would take a very long time. Briefly, it may be said it 


STICKS EVERYTHING, 
SMALL OR GREAT, 


Costs little, and is always ready. It is sold everywhere. Youcan 
have a SAMPLE FREE by writing to the Sole Proprietors :— 


McCAW, STEVENSON & ORR, Ltd., BELFAST; 


31 & 32, Shoe Lane, Ludgate Circus, LONDON ; 93, Hope Street, 
GLASGOW ; 7, John i aL Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


FITS curep 


From the first dose of Ozerine fits cease. It has cured 
pak ~ worst cases of E) leper, when ev | other rem: ody had & fails 
‘@eand 11/-, post —y S 
@° Bottle sent free if this Magazine is ‘mantlened. Toot it. 
I. C. NICHOLL, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 25, High St., Belfast. 




































HURDLES. 














IT’S WORTH A 
POSTCARD 


to get this interest- 
ing and handsome 
book. Full of use- 





ful hints on Organ 
Buying for the 
Home, School, or 
Mission. 

Write to-day—now 
—and save money. 
J. H. OSBORNE, 
15, Charterhouse 
St., London, E.C. 










Necroceine. 

















wens Gor No.1, Light Brown; 
. and Bye. No. 2, Golden ; 
ese an bean oa No.3, Dark Brown; 
stain the skin. Is No. 4, Black. 
— in a few Sent, secretly ~ —-—- 
Eyes Fee 
t oO 8. 
a we $s. 3d, 6s, and 







ing, and Restores 
the Colour te = 


tion lnpows le, — 





eit eon SOUTOUMA 














is undoubtedly th net ficate — 
ae ay my MLTEZUITA SWEET 





: x a oar, Flavour. 
an 
ae kenzie & Co., Limited, London, 



























VHT hh 





ZT LLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLTEEET VV, 


(Best in i89#| he [Best Now. } 


Palmer Tyre 


FULLY GUARANTEED. 
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Premier 
me: Bath 
see) Cabinet 
Sr ce: 


H 
4E 
cc 


ier Cabinet be taken at home at a cost of 


and 





RKISH BATH. 


E 





PAINFUL ®&.CORNS 


———— 


to your corns a few seco 


the cure is as certain as it is speedy. 


for Postal Order for 1/- to R. WOOD, 
arrant to the King), 3, Hien Srazer, Worpsor. 

Postage 6d. extra to foreign countries and 

Colonies. 














. It com | removes the corn, and 
. With Wood's ‘ial Appliance (as shown i» 


r Hundreds of grateful people 
have testified to its efficacy. A bottle will be sent by return 
Chemist (by Royal 
Nore.— 
Australia; 3d. for 











INDUSTRIES OF IRELAND. 






From 
Harper & Co. are foremost in the shirt 
collar ti 


Ideal White Shirts 
xiherna.. dee 9- venms, a ace. 12 
em) -*  — L 





State 
Ideal Double Coliar = %= 
i don 46 ldo 69 
Or can be made to pattern Collar. Illustrated 
Price List, post free. You will save 25 per cent. 
by ordering direct from the Manufacturers, 
HARPER & Co., 45, Royal Avenue, BELFAST. 
Patterns of Oambric & Wool Shirts, & Irish Poplin Scarfs, post free. 


the “Irish Tourists’ Journal”: ww | 
rade. Their factory is a model one, and 
outsell competition. 


doz. 18 
6- per 


Best 4-foid all linen Collars 
4 dos 36 1 dos. 68 





BORAX 


Starch Glaze 








When the sun shines 


on a man’s collar, you 
can tell at a glance if 
it has been ‘got up’ 
with Borax Starch 
Glaze. If it reflects the 
sun’s rays like enamel 
and is ‘just right’ for 
stiffness, it has. 
Should it look a dull 
white and be crumpled 
or limp, you may be 
certain starch alone 
has been used. 

A pinch of Borax 
Starch Glaze in the 
liquid starch makes all 
the difference. 

Good laundresses 
never forget it. 




















One Penny Packet 
from the nearest 
Grocer will add 
you to the host 
who regularly use 
it. 














Free sample for 
the asking. 













Facsimile of label. 









Name “STRAND.” 









By Speci Makers to 


Appointment RE King Edward. 


The Patent Borax Co., Ltd., Birmingham. 
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No wi no acids, no liquids) NO DANGER! Invaluable in emer- 
wee Wel tm Lyte 8,000 flashes ; refill Curtridge 1/6. Post 
4 int ot] Tilust. Oatalogue from tosco 
pod Biograph , Great Windmill S e. 





GOITRE CAN 
BE CURED. 


Famous Doctor Discovers a Medicine that 
Cures Without Pain or Sear, and Sends it 
Free to all who write. 

THE greatest triumph of the medical profession is 
in the discovery just made of a sure cure for goitre. 


Physicians and surgeons have stood aghast at the awful 
i wrease of this terrible disease, but were powerless tostop 





DR. JOHN P, HAIG, World-Famous Physician, and Discoverer 
of a Sure Cure for Goitre. 


and up to this time firmly believed it to be absolutely 
surable ; yet one of them, noted the world over for 
his deep wisdom and marvellous skill, has at last found 
the true cure, and it is so simple it can be used by any 
son to cure themselves in their own home. Out of 
the thousands of cases already treated not one has 
failed of a perfect cure and without any pain or scar. 
‘The doctor is so delighted with the marvellous success 
of his new discovery he is sending it in large, free, trial 
ym to all who suffer. It cures any goitre in a 
ew days, and all he asks is to send your age, size and 
location of your goitre, and how long you have had it. 
Write to-day to Dr. John P. Haig, 3704, Glenn Bidg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A., and be quickly cured with- 
out any pain or scar. 
Remember a letter to America requires 24d. postage. 
Write your name very plain and be sure to give your 


JELLIES 


REAL FRUIT FLAVORED 
BRIGHTEST.CLEAREST& BEST. 











TYPEWRITERO 


BOUCHT, SOLD, 
REPAIRED, EXCANCED, 


nd lent HIRE 


| M.S.STypeve tt 


| Acents for 
"THE CHICAGO 
— Pri io QO > 


TAY LO} LOR'S Si write 


74, Chancery Lane, 


Ltd 


LONDON... 














N EGO. 
Paper FIVE enconee wd og 
aper - o 
—“. nae, == 


Tas Firelighters ‘are a scientifically prepared coi tion, 
with enormous inflammatory properties. All that is neces- 
~~ — lighting a fire is to break the block into these © sections 


and place in the stove, surrounding the same with coal. 
ted a steady fire will immediately result. One of these Fire- 
-— is quite sufficient to boil a kettle in a few minutes. 
ld everywhere in packets of 10, price sa. ; or twenty packets 
will be sent post free on receipt of 5s. P.( 
A Sample of these Firelighters will be sent ae free on application. 
Sots Waoresate Acents ron tae Unrren Kivepom— 


GENDALL & CO., 
#4, NORFOLK STREET, W.C. 


THE SPRING SCOURCE 


HAY FEVER. 


“HAKKA” 


lastantly Relieves and Cures 
INFLUENZA, HAY FEVER, HEAD COLDS, &o. 
SPEEDY AND EFFECTUAL. 
Of all Chemists, etc., or post free, 2/3, 
A. P. BUSH & Co., 1, Gresham Buildings, E.C. 



























full address so there can be no mistake in delivery. 
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BENSON’ 
£0 “ LUDGATE.” 





Cash. 





Best London Make. 





<P <7 


Opals => Brilliants, 





mn oe Che Cimes ” 


Monthly Payments 


ENGLISH WATCHES 


» »« AND... 


ENGAGEMENT RINGS. 










Gem Rings, 6 £10 to 





Pearl and Brilliant, 
£14. 


Brilliant, 
£10. 


System of 





In Hunting, Half-Hunting, or Crystal Glass, 18-ct. 


Gold Cases, @20; Silver, 8B Se. WARRANTED. 
Gold Chains, £3 to £20. 


Please mention this Magasine when writing. 


NOTE.—Watches, Clocks, Chains, Rings, Imperial Plate, Fitted Bags 
and Suit Cases can be had on “ 
Monthly Payments of £1. 


BENSON, Ltd., tupcate HILL, E.c. 











N 
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HALLS WINE |\F: 


THE MARVELLOUS 
RESTORATIVE. 


~xr_iiY-’”_*’rrr— rrermrwsmasSE—s~<_—E" 


After a decade ot practical experience, 
Hall’s Wine is easily first as a restorative 
after any Ty Following an attack 
of Influenza, Typhoid, or any severe 
malady, it e., ike a charm on the 
ams and nervous systems. The 
yeneficial effects are evident from the 


first day, and convalescence is so rapid { 
that it is no exaggeration to say that it 
is magical. ( 


Fatigue trem overwork or too much 
excitement disappears at once on taking { 
a glass or two. 

Anawmic and weakly persons derive 
the greatest possible Levefit from this ( 
wine. It has been the means of saving 
hundreds of valuable lives. 





HALL’S WINE is sold by Licensed Grocers, ( 
Chemists, and Wine Merchants, at 3s. 
and 1s. od. per Bottle. 


Name of Nearest Agent sent by return of post. 





STEPHEN SMITH & CO., Ltd.,, 
BOW, LONDON, E. { 


aT OP 


Oe oP 

















of £1. At same Cash Prices. 







The Times” po pular system of 
Guide Book ana Order Form post free. 





WHITE MOUNTAIN 
FREEZER» 


The outcome of a modern 
WHITE 
MOUNTAIN 
FREEZER 


is a perfect ——p of delicious 
ices and frozen delicacies that 
are tempting enough to make 
everybody (especially those 
with a home) want so simple 
and inexpensive a bit of 
machinery. 

You have often intended getting 
a freezer, and are alread ye 
with the name. We will 
to show you how easily it mn be 
manipulated, and can convince you 


of its superiority. 

For sale by Spiers & Pond’s 
Stores, onan ictoria Street, E.C.; 
William Whiteley, Ltd., Westbourne 
Grove, W.; J. Shoolbred & Co., 
Tottenham Court Road, N.W.; 
and all Ironmongers throughout 


the Kingdom. 
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"LET'S TALK OF GRAVES’ 


mus “EXPRESS "020. Eivun, £2 10s. 


That word “ EXPRESS ” on the dial of a watch isa 





guarantee that it is Pure 
Manufacture throughout 
and NOT «a foreign-made 
movement in English Cases. 
——— 





TERMS Send Ss. and the watch will be forwarded 

*toyou. If satisfied, complete the purchase in 

nine more monthly payments of the same amount; or, HANDSOME 

Bonus PRESENT for full cash payment. If the watch fails to meet 
with your approval, return it, and your deposit will be refunded. 

Send for No. 1 Catalogue of Watches, Jewellery, Cutlery, etc., Post Free. 

GOOD AGENTS WANTED. Persons in regular employ- 

ment should write for terms and particulars 


4. G. GRAVES, 15. Division Street, SHEFFIELD. 




























Post free, 6d. extra. : 


This wonderful little camera carries 6 plates, in. by 2hin., and { 

takes pictures equal to many sold at 22 #8. Ever, thing necessa: 

to preduce a p cture i- included N more required. ( 
Send or “PRICE LIST ©,” RE. 





. CREATES A 
PERFECT COMPLEXION 


Makes the skin as smooth, white, fiae, and 
beautiful as a baby’ s—Cleanses thoroughly. |) 
Removes Blackheads, Pimples, Tan ~ 
Freckles, and prevents the skin from j; 
ageing. 
It may be used alike IN THE NURSERY as 
well as for ORDINARY TOILET PURPOSES, 
with equally beneficial results. 


RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
FACULTY. 

Dr. Archer Farr, late Medical Officer of Health, 
Lambeth, says: “It is a scientific production, and, in 
my opinion, most efficient for the purposes for which it 
is recommended— viz., for improving the Complexion, 
Defacing Wrinkles, and for promoting generally a 
healthy action of the Skin.” 


Price 1/6 or (double the quantity) 2/6 per 
Bottle, post free. 


CMTE 


TOILET POWDER, 


Unlike other Toilet Powders, can be applied to the 
most delicate Skin without fear of injury. It will not 
clog the pores, and thereby produce that patchy 
appearance which is so dis evring, nor will it, in 
young children, especially young babies, set up an 
irritation which causes so much discomfort to parent 
and child, 

Price (Pink, Cream, or White), 1/6 per Box, 

post free. 


















Sole Makers: MOULT BROS., 141, Oxford St., London, W. ] 














\ 





Price List | f) 
Free 


PATENT BEL 
ATTACHED , 


ives COMFORT 
3 SUPPORT / 


Of all Chemists, Souggaia, &c., or will be sent 

post free on receipt of stamps direct from the 

HOLME PREPARATIONS CO., 34, Norfolk 
s London, W.C. 

















those inclined to /* 
CORPULENECY /*/ 
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CURES Clarke’s Blood Mix- 


ture, the world - famed 


Blood Purifier, i . . 
SKIN & BLOOD | "ss. war 
Blood fi alli iti 
DISEASES, || Bot rat inpuites Raphael Cuch 6 Sons? 


arising. For Eczema, 


Scrofula, Scurvy, Bad Legs, Ulcers, Abscesses, 
Glandular Swellings, Gout, Kheumatism, Skin and 0S ai 
Blood Diseases, Blackheads, Pimples, and Sores 


of all kinds, it is a safe and permanent remedy. 


Thousands of testimonials of lasting cures First 
have been received from all parts of the 
world. "4 

Prize Competition 


Having aroused so great an interest 
in Post Card collecting 
everywhere, 



































DEAFNESS 
anp HEAD NOISES re.ievep py vsine 
WILSON’S COMMON-SENSE EAR-DRUMS. 


A new scientific invention, entirely different in 
construction from all other devices. Assist the deaf 


when all other devices fail, and where medical skill 
has given no- relief. They are soft, comfortable, Second tition 
and invisible ; have no wire or string attachment. 


Write for Pamphlet. Mention this Magazine. 













Drum in WILSON EAR-DRUM CO., with 
position. D. H. WILSON, 59, South Bridge, Epiveurcs. - 
™ MACHINE 6 
s 
Patented. 
g m, Patronised by H.I.M. the re Alexandra of 
ussia. 
HIS machine does bas Lee her n 300 PRIZES 
bear comparison wit t “ 
qudhinas oom hi sher = ty . ~ Open Tee to Collectors of 


tirely made as me’ wi lated at. 


tings, improved stitch regulator, etc. 
It works at great speed. It has no com- 
plications like the old-fashioned intri- 
cate machines, therefore no experience 


is oumeet. oe ~ and coarse 
sn} materials equally as we! 
4 Sent in wooden box, carriage HAS NOW COMMENCED! 
= @6paid, for 6/9; two for 18/-. SOLD EVERYWHERE 
Extra needles 6d. and 1s. packets. Lists & Rules at all Stationers , Booksellens , ete 
Write for Press Opinions and Tyctimendate, or call and see the 

machine at work. Address— 


SEWING MACHINE CO., 28 Dept., 
32 & 33, Brooke Street, Holborn, London, E.C. t 











ALCOHOLIC 
EXGESS 2x: 


Completely conquered, controlled, and eradicated, without restraint, . pe s own home by 
““*TACQUARU ” Specific Treatment (Turvey’s Method). Testimonials saint rom officials of LONDON 
DIOCESAN BRANCH OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. Truth, 
November 21st, referring to our advertisement, says: ‘‘ The advertiser is able to adduce definite evidence 
that his method has had really good results.” Write in confidence, or call for particulars— 


The Medical Superintendent, “TACQUARU” Co., 18A, Amberley 
House, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C. 















| 
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WE RESTORE SIGHT! 
GLASSES RENDER 





DEFECTIVE VISION 
CHRONIC. 


Write for our 
ILLUSTRATED 


TREATI 
EYE 


E ON THE 
ailed Free. ’ 


THE IDEAL COMmPAnY, 
239 BRO 


9 
NEW Y 








COL. JAMES WILLCOCKS, 


In his “ Reminiscences of Sport in West Africa,” says the 


BERKEFELD FILTER 


IS THE BEST. 
The Perfection of Water Filters. 





DOMESTIC 
Filters. 
From 


13/8 to 33/- 





















DRIP and 
TABLE 
Filters. 
From 


8/8 to 46/6 





PORTABLE 
Filters. 
ForTourists, 
Travellers, 
&ec. 
From 


7/8 to 72/- 







Apply for Dlustrated Price List te the So.e Maxvracrvarns— 
NORDTMEYER, BERKEFELD & CO., 
738, Queen Vicroria St., Lonvon, E.C. 


Insist on having the BERKEFELD Filter only. 









K. 
ar 


HANDSOM 
CLOCK 


foe 5 ae 


NO MONEY 


A GENUINE 


CUCKOO CLOCK 


Costs from 


£5 to £10. 

Don't ‘waste your money 
buyin a CUCKOO 
CLOCK. If you want a 
CLOCK that will equal for time ary 
CUCKOO CLOCK made, send us 
your mame and address at once and 
agree to sell one of our “‘ Coronation” 
Watches. 

We send you the Watch at once 
on sale or return, simply on receipt 


of word. 

G you do not find it the greatest 
watch bargain ever offered, and 
superior to those sold at 20s. each 
by others as 

SOLID Sct. GOLD, 
return it. Otherwise sell it at the 
reduced price of 10s. and receive the 
above magnificent Clock, carriage 
paid, for your trouble. These clocks 
are genuine wall clocks, keep perfect 
time, and have the latest improved 
semi-automatic movement, winding 
without key. We are giving away these valuable clocks to 
introduce our ‘‘ Coronation” Watches. Write to-day, 
as this offer may not appear again. 

WATCHMAKERS’ ALLIANCE, Ltd., 
184, Oxford Street, London. 























Men’s, 1s. 3d. per 











BIOCRAPH POST-CARDS 


artistic photographic reproducti f Royalties 
Celebrities. Amongst the cubbeste ane Pope Leo XIIL. the Prince 
of Wales's children, Mr. Tree as “ King John,” Maclay and 
o he are. trick fb 
eileen, Evelyn Mi . Miss Bdma May, , 
To he obtained pot all Stationers, —— 
Send for Sample Packet of 6, post free, 74. 
wJ 


\_ THE BIOGRAPH STUDIO, 107, Regent 8t., London, 











HOWISON & CO. 


DON’T SiLIF! 
‘‘PENNA” RUBBER CUSHION HEELS. 


All other Rubber Heels have a tendency to SLIP on damp pavements. ‘* PENNA” Heels 

have a device making them impossible to slip. They have the same advantages as all other 

rubber heels, wear as long, are lighter, relieve the NERVES, COST LESS, are easier fitted 
to any boots, old or new, and DO NOT SLIP. 


pair. Ladies’, 9d. per pair. Write for Particulars. 
SNOW HIL LONDON, E.c. 


a uo THE NEW gee me 
to 
THAT PAYS 2 pricin 


can_be earned weekly. WRITE 
£5 To £6 TO-DAY for full particulars FREE, 
kindly mentioning this magazine, to 

Est. 


T. DIXON (Dept. 5), 195, Oxford St., LONDON, W. 
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Indigestion. 


These are the This is the 
Symptoms :— Remedy :— 








Pain after Eating, 
Fluctuating Appetite, 
Flatulence, 
Nausea, 
impoverished Blood, 
Biliousness, 
Drowsiness after Meals, 
Heart Palpitation, 
Shortness of Breath, 
Sallow Skin, 
Coated Tongue, 
Depression of Spirits, 
Occasional Headaches, 
Heartburn, 
Disturbed Sleep, 
Dizziness, 
Constipation, 
Waterbrash, 
Sour Stomach, 
Sluggish Liver. 


Guy’s Tonic 


Is a Specific for Indigestion and its subsequent Disorders. By 
removing the cause the troublesome symptoms enumerated above 
speedily disappear. This gratifying result is achieved because Guy’s 
Tonic actually performs some part of the Digestive work itself, and 
so strengthens and invigorates the Stomach that it is shortly 
able to carry on its processes without assistance. Health means 
first of all a good Digestion. How necessary then to take Guy’s 
Tonic at once! 


~< 








Guy’s Tonic creates Appetite; Aids Digestion; Prevents Flatulence, Nausea, 
Heartburn and Pain after Eating ; Corrects Biliousness; Cures Indigestion and its 
effects—absolutely. Guy’s Tonic is a British preparation, well-known and highly esteemed 
throughout the Empire. It is of purely Vegetable origin, from the formula of an eminent 
London Physician. Guy’s Tonic is pleasant to take, and its wonderful efficacy is proved 
by the testimony of over five thousand grateful patients. Guy’s Tonic is a straightforward 
remedy that may be relied upon to do just what is claimed ‘for it, though everything else 
has failed. It may be truthfully described as an unique medicine—one that has no equal 
in its particular scope anywhere. A trial will prove its merits in your own case. 





A Six-Ounce Bottle of Guy’s Tonic, price 1s. 14d., is on sale at all Chemists. 
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Ask your Chemist for 


“A fourpenny tablet of 


“He loves me.” 


Erasmic 














Erasmic Soap is a delightfully perfumed Toilet Soap, soothing, 
healing and beautifying the Complexion. 


Upon receipt of 18 Erasmic Soap wrappers the 
Manufacturers will send, post free, a full shilling 
bottle of choice Erasmic Perfume. 


A shilling box containing three tablets of Erasmic Soap is a 
pretty present for a young lady. 
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“RESINT VAPOR & HOTAIN ES" 
SHOWER - CABINET SS 
BATH ae 


.* 
\ 


It is a well-known fact that the shortest road to 
Health and surest means of safeguarding it is the 
Turkish Bath, and everybody knows the Shower 
Bath accentuates and confirms its good effect. No- 
bedy can doubt this. The CENTURY THERMAL 
BATH with the CRESCENT SHOWER forms the safest 
and surest health combination, obtainable at home at 
a nominal cost. FREE." to-day for Illus- 
trated Cataiogue No. 9 and Illustrated 
Booklets containing valuable hints on Health and 
Hygiene. and giving all particulars. 


CENTURY THERMAL BATH, Ltd. (Dept. 9), 
203-205, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 











PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC 





ELECTRIC TORGH Gives Brilliant Light wa and ae wanted. 


6,000 Flashes without re-charging, 12/6 Post Free. 
Extra Barrenies, 1/6 nacn. Aso 
NIGHT LIGHTS, CLOCKS, CANDLES, HAND LAMPS, BANQUET LAMPS, READING LAMPS, CYCLING LAMPS. 
And a Host of other Electric Novelties. Send Post-card for Free Catalogue to - 
PORTABLE ELECTRIC LIGHT CO. (Dept. 2), 8, Newman St., Oxford St., LONDON, W. 














’ For Coating: GAS AND COKE 
MORETON’S STOVES, BATHS, CYCLES, 
GARDEN SEATS & RAILINGS, 
3 L c CTR 0 ™ LAMP STANDARDS, 
PICTURE FRAMES. 


ALSO 


GALVANIZING act Pings ana tee 


of Machinery and iron 


SOLUTION ond Wontenrt 


(E.G.) Sample Tins, in, 2 3/-, post free 


Is unaffected by heat (up to 400 deg. METALLIC PAINT CO., Ltd., 
a) atmospheric and climatic CARDIFF, 
conditions. imparts a lasting bril- j 

liant, silvery appearance. waited ee ee 




















ADVERTISE MENTS. 





Sceptre of Power 


to all who write. 


Kings are crowned ; Fountain Pens are 
not. If Fountain Pens were, Water- 
man’s Ideal Fountain Pen would be. It 
is the uncrowned king of all Fountain 
Pens. No other Fountain Pen works so 
easily, so cleanly, so surely. Mr. Bennet 
Burleigh, the war correspondent, took 
one to Omdurman. He says it is the 
only pen he ever had that did not dry 
up or blubber in the desert. It cannot 
dry up, unless empty; the new spoon- 
feed, fitted only to this Pen, makes 
leakage impossible. 


In many styles, from 10/6, of good-class 
stationers, &c. ; in one quality only—the best, 


L. and C. HARDTMUTH, 12, Golden 
Lane, on, E,c. 
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BATES’ 


‘4 --FRIZZETTA” 


(Regd.) 


* 


KEEPS 
THE 
HAIR 

IN 
CURL 
OR 
WAVE. 





Perfectly Harmless, Colourless, Sweetly Perfumed ; is 
not sticky or greasy, but keeps the Hair in Curl for days. 


DAMP AND HEAT DEFIED. 
Contains nothing deleterious, and will not injure the Hair. 


Sold Everywhere at 1/6. 


Tr 


F. W.I BATES, BROOKS’S BAR, MANCHESTER | 











E Post Free, 1/9 from 
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The Invigorating pee 
of a Shower Bath is now 
within the reach of all. 

riect Shower Bath can 
be taken in your own 
room without the least 


ulates the circulation, 
hardens the system, pro- 
motes health and beauty. 
also an ideal Hot Water 
Bottle and Fountain 
Syringe. 

Will pa in BagorT runk. 





Price complete 18/6, carriage paid, 
Booklet frees 


J. FOOT & SON, 
Derr. Cc 3 
171 New Bono ST., LONDON,w. 





TRUE HAIR GROWER 


When I was bald I came into possession 
of the secret of a genuine hair wer. M 








oor jays. A + “¢ er similar coms 
am e marv parati 
introduce ff I will il post you's trial box in 
iy: sealed cel for only 2 stamps, 

it, rr ¥ dia, and convince af 

dress, mention Strawp Magazine, 

a ionn' t CRAVEN--BURLEIGH, 
110, St. Martin’s Lane, London. 
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' WATER-COLOUR 


a P 8/6 What is more beautiful and 


8 what gives greater pleasure 
than a lovely miniature, and for s 

Numerous y ature, a d for such an 
extremely low price ? 


Testimonials. | n Opal, size 2in. by 2hin. and 
ome Fram 
“Devonshire |On Ivory ame eigin. by - ant 
“Place Framed, 21/-. : 

“ London. —_——— "4 

et to AN EXCEPTIONAL OFFER. 
lovely. I am de-| A large portrait, delicately @ 
lighted with it. |coloured in the latest 
“A. Devaine.” | Parisian style, size r8in. 
= by 16in., for which 2 
Send P.O. and| guineas is usually 
& photograph|charged, from any 
with photograph. Likeness 
particulars as|guaranteed. Will be 
to colouring. | forwarded on receipt of 6/6, or tramed 
— ——|in a beautiful frame and sent carriage 


































Fora paid on receipt of 10/6. 
Limited (8. GREENWAY, 4,/is/, 38, Fernshaw 
Period only. Road, , ‘London. 
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HAWWAAHAHHHAAHAS 
The ‘County’ gg The ‘County’ £4 


WONDERFUL WATCH 


A magnificent solid 14-ct.Gold 
Half-Hunting Watch with 
a thoroughly substantial 
Gold Case (stamped), fitted 
with Chronometer Balance 
and Breguet Hair Spring; 

adjusted for all climates. 

Sent for your 
approval and at 
our own risk to 
any part of the 

United Kingdom 







EYEE Lowe tote 


on receipt 01 
£4-17-6 
. 

Full _—— 
Cases if preferrec 
and polished 
piain,upon which 
monogram may 
be engraved for 
5/- extra, or en 

ine turned as 
desired. 


In heavy Solid 
18-ct. Gold Cases, 


£7-15-0 


We invite inspection. Indeed, we will send this 
be ge on your forw: usa Money Order made pay- 
able ten days a! ate of issue, thus giving you 
an opportur: ity x thoroughly examining the Watch, and 
returning it - - — © = approve of it, one oad 
your money autho 


There is no o »cblization to to ean the Watch ftw we ae ond 
it to you rests 
yourself. 


FREE! 


On receipt of t-card 
mentioning this Magazine, 
we will send you Free an 
interesting booklet, con- 
taining invaluable infor- 
mation concerning every 
description of Watch or 
Jewellery. 


COLONIAL ORDER eiienias 
the firm, and are dispatched aptlyafter being subjected 
ial Bowtage. British Fossas 2'6 extra; 
-t 4 ress letters: Fore > Depastanenl. 
Sent at the Company’ 's own risk. 


OURSELVES AND OTHER PEOPLE’S OPINIONS. 


We are one of the largest Chrenemeter Makers in the 
world. As actual Manufact e begin with the 
raw material — end with the hed article. As Re- 
tallers we su ply you at makers’ prices and guarantee you 
a saving of 28° in 4) upon your outlay. We control, 
therefore, both ‘the quality and the price, so that 
—- Oy Hy: an article of Te quality repre- 

e highest possible value. Hence the 
eens of congratulatory and thankful letters we receive 
yearly, of which the following are but short extracts :— 


“JOHN ORME, 401, Bramall Lane, Sheffield. 
is . “TI may eay that it has proved omeeniiocst timekeeper. 











THER 2. Eh ae 


ts appearance leaves nothing to be desi 
“W. GRAHAM, Steam Saw Mills, Strabane. 
niet left your Watch on a window sash on a very frosty 
ight to test the Chronometer Balance, and it was not 
affected | in the least. This was a severe 
“F. J. RUSSELL, Ri lan Terrace 
‘Own I ak Road. ‘Blanevon 
“I am more than pleased with my Watch. and so is 
every body I show it to.” 
“W. G. ROSS, Brigstock Road, 
‘Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
“I have found the Watch during the six years I have 
e worn it an excellent timekeeper. It is quite unaffected 
by climatic changes. 


i =H. WHIT 


HAAN 


MANUFACTURING CO., 
The Great Northern 
Chronometer Makers, 


104, Market Street (,corner of. ), 
MANCHESTER. 


SEypNeNese sete ee teva tee 


Beat retlanienioess tibet lt et atl & 








THE CELEBRATED 


(OLUMBIA 
RECORDS 


for Graphophones and Phonographs 


are now sold at the 


Reoucep Price 1/6 each 


for the ordinary or “ 
Grand or Concert Records now 5&,- each. 


Grand Blank Cylinders, for Recording, 
now 36 each 


These ars the GENUINE COLUMBIA REOORDS, of 
the same high quality and purity of tone that 
obtained for this make the only GRAND PRIX 
awarded at the Paris Exposition (1900) to Talking 


Machino Records 


PRICE REDUCED. QUALITY UNCHANGED 


New EXTRA LOUD 


High Speed Moulded 


RECORDS 


Just out The Loudest and Smoothest 
smail records ever heard Aimost as 
loud as the Grand size. Adapted to ali 
machines using small records. Astonish- 


ing Voiume Noted for Durability 


Price 2s. each. 


ttaloguc 


r full santo 


Columbia Phonograph 
-— Company, Gen’. 


122, OXFORD ST., LONOON, W 
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BEDSTEADS, WIRE MATTRESSES, BEDDING, 
COTS, BEDROOM FURNISHINGS 


DIRECT FROM WORKS. 
& CARRIAGE PAID. PACKING FREE. 


Discount for Cash, or 
Credit Terms arranged 


Quality, Fit, and Finish best 
possible. 

Cheaper, Newer, and Cleaner 
than Shop Stocks. 

Large Stock. Prompt Delivery. 





ne A 


Sia create). 


Poet 
ESTABLISHED GUARANTEED FOR 10 YEARS. “NAT. TELEPHONE” 
1889. Please mention ‘‘ Strand” when writing. 1226, Birmingham. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS, GIVING FULL DETAILS, POST FREE. 














CHARLES RILEY (Sino), MOOR STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


THE 
** BRITISH ” STYLOGRAPHIC PENS. 


ee 


Oxydonor 


Causes new life, teeming with health and vigor to be in- 
stilled into your system while you rest, giving vital energy 
to all the organs that they may perform all the functions 
for which Nature made them. Oxydonor isa little instru- 
nt, can be carried in the pocket and applied at any time, 
in’all climates. With it “4 are Master of disease—with- 
out doctor or medicine. illions testify to its marvellous 
efficac 
Mr. George Sale, of Sale & Co.. Yobshome and Kobe, Japan, and London, England, says: “For five 
years | suffered severely with sciatica. Medical treatment was of no avail I was induced to try Oxydonor, 
afd was almost immedia relieved of pain, and returning stre followed quickly. 

Col &. B. Hamilton, Reg Gen's Office, Provincial Board of Health, Toronto n., writes: “My ex- 
gasense oth Gunteuer tap been most satisfactory in every respect. I can vouch for it’s efficiency in 
acute cases of LaGrippe and severe strain; it's action being quick and results permanent,” 

Oxydonor lasts a life time and will serve the entire family. No cost after the 
purchase price. Order from any of our agencies. Book of testimonials free. 
Beware of imitstions. The name of Dr. Sanche is en- 
graven on the genu' Oxydonor. 
Dealers wanted. We co-operate with our dealers, advising how to build up 
profitable business. Write for terms. 


DR. H. SANCHE @ CO., Dept. k. 


261 Fifth Ave., New York, U.S.A. 57 State Street, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
61 Fifth Street, Detroit, Mich. Camada: 2268 St. Catheriae St., Montreal, Que. 
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CUFF FIRST DAY. 


attaching Cuffs. Style 4.—The Business Man's 
Shirt, large a ware cuffs, one stud hole in front. 
Postage (except lesia), 38. 6d. per 4 doz. extra. 

to open at back or front. 


seeeritieemesiiaanl i fils 


ll 
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WHITE SHIRTS FITTED WITH OUR REVERSIBLE CUFFS 


Wear Twice as Long as Ordinary Shirts. 
By permitting the shirts to be worn twice with absolutely fresh cuff: 
Sg time = we the “wading bill “iy! cnesbalt, the shirts —_ less frequent washing wear twice as long. The 
jousands of A. 8 
over the world. 

-- attracted b 

ave entered the field, but for un- 

gpeticpalte value 

hirts are sent out unlaundried, 

just as they leave the mills. 


| 3) 9 7, [3/9| 


Style 1.—With Reversible Ouffs (as [iastration) Bevis . 7 x 
irt, short front, large single square cuffs. Style 5.—Full D; 

All 38, 9d. each; 21s. 6d. pe coy yy Ht -- | 

Sizes in stock, 14 in to 18 in. 

Sample for 39 on request. Special Catalogues Free 


g PETTIGREW & STEPHENS, manctacturers 


—— eo | a ae a 0) mm 












commended itself to 


Many com- 
our success, 


we stand alone. 





OUFF SECOND DaY 


Single Square Cuffs. Styvle 3.—Narrow Wristbands for 


6d. per half doz. t free. Colonia! 
When ordering say size of collar worn and whether 





SAUCHIEHALL STREET, GLASGOW. 





Southalls’ Towels. 


SANITARY, ANTISEPTIC, anequnant. 
THE ORIGINAL AND 
IN PACKETS containing one dozen, a. 4 3 to 2s. each 
From _all Drapers, Ladies’ Outfitters, and Chemists. 
A Sample Packet containing three size 0, and one each size 1, 2 
and 4 7 4 | be sent post free for — stamps =) application 


ady Mans a ky ri cae 
soUTHALLS" hn STS (for ‘Aceouchement) 
n sizes, 18., 64. each. 


Millions of Garments Saved Yearly by U:‘ng 


MATHER’S 
NIGRINE. 


The Jet Black Merkis re for marking Linen, Cotton, &c. In 
bottles, 6d., 1/- , of all Chemists and Stationers. 
w. warhiR, Lea. DT ‘ STREBT, MANCHESTER. 


























SIT AT EASE!!! 


By Using 


SEAMLESS SEAT 
KNICKERS 


For OWcriLiIstTs. 


The only really comfortable 
Cycling Knickers yet produced. 
No chafing, freedom of move- 
ment, smarter in appearance, 
double-seated, and made in the 
most durable fabrics. 





“Cycling,” 


Lonpon, 
May 18th, 1901, says :— 
“Our experience with a fair of 
Patent Seamless Seat Knickers con- 
firms our opinion that the cause of 
saddle soreness is not so much the 
saddle as the seams in knickers.” 





Should your Tailor not stock them, send his name to the 
SoL_e PATENTEES: 


J. HARDING, SON & CO., LTD., 
18 & 20, New Brown St., MANCHESTER. 


































“ANOTHER Case for K. & M.”” CYC LES. 


REPAIRS. ACCESSORIES. 


K.& M.'s Cyetepnain. 750 Tllustra- 
tions, Free. Interesting to all Oycliste. 


KIMBALL & MORTON, LD. 


Sewing & Wringing Machine Manfs., 


EVERYTHING ! Bothwell Circus, GLASGOW. 


a—from a SPOKE to a MOTOR OAR, 








NOTTINGHAM 
Direct from 


LACE CURTAINS the'marors 


Save 560 per cent. We are now supplying the Public direct with 


SINGLE PAIRS AT FACTORY PRICES. 
Tapestries, Art Serges, Plushettes, Art t Squares, Brussels 


and Axminster Carpet Squares, Oileloth, oleum, and Oork 
Carpet, etc., etc., Samples Post Free. pou Boek Post Free. 
Send Post-card, C. Department.—G. HARDY & CO., Lace 
Curtain Manufacturers, City Buildings, Nottingh 








“minesyrup 


Crocs farthest Thtrefore Cheapest 
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STAFFORDSHIRE CHINA. 


For 13/9 carriage Py B - extra Scotland or a — = will 
forward direct from factory this charming and superior China Tea 
Service in Peacock Blue and Gold (sample cup and saucer irteke 
stamps). Please do not forget it will be carriage paid and carefully 
packed. A beautiful and lasting present. Contents :— 





For 18/6 we will forward, epestage paid (- ¢ extra Scotland or Ireland), 
this complete Dinner Servi ely di in Peacock Blue. 
36 Plates (3 sizes), 5 Meat Dishes, 2 Covered V: le Dishes, 1 com- 
plete Sauce Tureen wi and Stand, and | to Boat. If 


uired, we can add a Soup Tureen (full size) and 12 Soup Plates for 
9/- extra. Don't forget, carriage paid. On goods for export we pay 
carriage to English pert, and ship at lowest rates. Buy china fresi 
and bright from the potteries. 


Our - P Catalogue, a real work of art, containing numerous tlustra- 
trons aoe: fa Dessert, and Services, 1s now ready, 
ST Sie to any address FREE to intending purchasers. 
oe mention Tas Sraaxp Micazive. 


Badged and Orested Ware for Schools, Clubs, Hotels, etc 


HASSALL & CO., : 


CHARLES STREET, HANLEY (Staffordshire Potteries). 
The New Patent 


LL SOUND DISCS 


Completely Overcome Dearness and 
Heap Noises, no matter of how long 
standing. Are the same to the ears as 

sses are to the eyes. Invisible. Com- 


H FA R fortable. Worn months without removal. 
Explanatory Pamphlet Free. 
The F. H. WALES CO.. 171, New Bond Street, London, W. 














and Avoid the many Dangers of 
BAD WATER. 


MAIGNEW’s 


“FILTRE RAPIDE” 


is the most suitable for household use. 
Lord Wolsel : “It 
both quickly — Fae oo 
Prices from 12/e. 
From all Chomists and Ironmongers, or 








LACE CURTAINS. 
pa 4 pela to your 


rtains G4 heighten the 
. Made in the finest 


°o y. Containing a 
most artistic —F,- varied ——— of Lace Curtains 
suitable for any good-class 

These Curtains are . output of one 
of Se aes saaaeeses ane Gee ould at 


ces. 
Catalogue sant Post Free to any address, 


J. R. GRANT, 











= 
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“THE SUN NEVER SETS ON 
BRITISH POSSESSIONS” 
indicates both the extent of the British Empire 
and the scope of the sun. 


THE “ AL-VISTA” 
PANORAMIC CAMERA 


with its swinging lens has a scope like the sun’s— 
as compared with other cameras. 
The best camera for panoramic pictures— 
Jor any pictures. 
Sole Representatives for Great Britain— 
GEO. HOUGHTON & SON, 
88 & 89, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
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TOWER © 
LENMONRDE |: 


) \ i 


My 








The finest Messina Lemons are used in the 
manufacture of Eiffel Tower Lemonade. 
You can neither make nor buy another 
beverage that tastes so good or quenches 
thirst so well. No other drink sohealth- ( . 

ful, so convenient, so. inexpensive. 

A 43d. bottle makes 2 gallons. 

To avoid disappointment insist upon 
having ‘‘ Eiffel Tower” Lemonade. . 

G. Foster Clark & Co., Maidstone. 












Also use EIFFEL TOWER TABLE JELLIES. 





Address for particulars, free to all—Mr. 0. L. PELMAN (Box 42), 
4, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.0. Melbourne Branch, G.P.0. (Box 


MEMORY MEANS 


MEMORY and SUCCESS, | THESE PATENT BOOTS 


are fastened in an instant by simply pulling a strap, 
The Secret of Success—A COOD MEMORY. si which qreath 


ankic. 
The PELMAN SYSTEM of MEMORY NO KNOTS! 
TRAINING Ensures a Good Memory NO LOOSE LACES! 
in FIVE POSTAL LESSONS. NO BROKEN LACES! 
Easy, Interesting, and Practical. Lost 
Memories restored—the worst ae gese— 
cory, 


Made to measure 
Memories improved. No mere 


from 12/6. 

Send for Catalogue 
and our sys- 

tem of Stir 
















‘ 





it a genuine aid every moment of the day. 
Any book whatever mastered in one reading. 
Prospectus Post Free, giving the Opinions 
of Editors, Business Men, Doctors, Law. ; 
Clergymen, Students, and others who have ; n 
studied and succeeded te the aid the = : 
Pelman System, TAUGHT THOROUGHLY i 2 id 

ME. C. L. PELMAN. BY POSTAL LESSONS at any time. % 


Mr. PELMAN’S PAMPHLET, “The Natural Way of Learning 2 a=, 1. 
a Language,” Post Free, Sixpence, = = 


MONEY. 
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Caxton Series of Illustrated Classics, 


UNDINE, AND ASLAUGA’S KNIGHT. By L. Morte Fovgue. With Illustrations by 


HAROLD NELSON. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS FROM THIS WORLD TO THAT WHICH IS TO COME. 


By Joun Bunyan. With Illustrations by EpmMuND J. SULLIVAN. Two Volumes. 





IN MEMORIAM. By A-rrep Lorp Tennyson. With Illustrations by A. GARTH JONEs. 
THE SERIOUS POEMS OF THOMAS HOOD. With Illustrations by H. GRANVILLE FELL. 
A BOOK OF ROMANTIC BALLADS. Compiled from various sources ranging from the 


Thirteenth Century to the Present Day. With Illustrations by REGINALD SAVAGE. 


THE SKETCH BOOK. By Wasuincton Irvinc. With Illustrations by Epmunp J. 
SULLIVAN. ‘Two Volumes. 
The volumes are bound in Limp Lambskin, 3/- net; and Cloth, 2/6 net; also 
Parchment, enclosed in a Cardboard Box, 3/6 net. 


There is also a Large-paper Edition (5 by 7%) strictly limited to 100 copies, on Old 
Water Colour paper, each volume being numbered, and signed by the artist. 





Newnes’ Thin-Paper Editions. 


Printed in large, clear type on extremely thin but thoroughly opaque paper, with 
Photogravure Frontispiece and Title-page to each Volume, Printed on Japanese 
Vellum, from Drawings by EDMUND J. SULLIVAN. 





A NEW POCKET EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE PLAYS AND POEMS. 
In Three Volumes, with Glossary. Lambskin in slip case, 10/6 net; and 
Parchment in box, 12/6 net. 


THE COMPLETE POEMS OF JOHN MILTON. One Volume. Cloth, 2/6 net; and 


Lambskin, 3/= net. 


THE COMPLETE POEMS AND SONGS OF ROBERT BURNS. One Volume. Cloth, 
2/6 net ; and Lambskin, 3/= net. 

DON QUIXOTE. By Cervantes. Translated by Motreux. One Volume. Cloth, 3/- 
net ; and Lambskin, 3/6 net. 


THE WORKS OF FRANCIS BACON, comprising the Essays, Colours of Good and Evil, 


New Atlantis, Wisdom of the Ancients, the Proficiency and Advancement of 
Learning, History of the Reign of Henry the Seventh, etc. One Volume. 
Cloth, 3/= net ; and Lambskin, 3/6 net. 


THE COMPLETE POEMS OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. One Volume. Cloth, 
3/= net ; and Lambskin, 3/6 net. 





GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., 7—12, SOUTHAMPTON ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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\ rou EAF? 


Here's a new help for the ears—a 
greater help than has been before 

invented — THE MURRAY EAR 
DRUM. It does what all other ear 
drums have been trying to do. It does 
more. It actually makes the ear better. 
INVISIBLE and harmless (no rubber o 
metal), as soft as the ear itself; it weighs 
nothing to speak of; it is to adjust and 
comfortable. Send for our oh 


THE B.C. MURRAY COMPANY. 
Regent Street. London, W. 


MURRAY EAR DRUM 
























<i Th é 


Manufactory, BATH. 

















New and Revised Editi 


Gancer: 


ITS NATURE & SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT. 


One Shilling and Sixpence, Post Free, from the Author— 
H. KELWAY - BAMBER, Westminster CHAMBERS, 9, 
Victoria Street, Lonvon, S.W. 





price Eight 












A VACCINATION STORY, by H. RIDER HACCARD. 


DR. THERNE, 


Anti-Vaccinist. 
120 Pages. SIXPENCE. Post Free, 8d. 
GrorGE Newnes, Lrp., London, W.C.; and all Booksellers. 
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No Crushing 
No Confusion 
More Convenience 
Easy Access 

to all Parts 
Contents Always 

in Order 

Every Article 
Get-at-able 


Saves much Time 
and Trouble 


Adds to Comfort 
and Pleasure 


MADE in SEVERAL SIZES and QUALITIES. 








ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE NO. 4, 
SENT POST FREE. 


J. Foot @ Son, 
DEPT. B.T. 3, 
171New Bond Street 
London, W. 
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OKTIS 
CORSET SHIELDS 


DOUBLE 


THE LIFE 


OF YOUR 


CORSET 


‘*Prevention is Better than Cure” 


and the Oktis Corset Shields put into a new Corset prevent split 
seams and broken bones, and more especially that ugly ridge that 
$0 soon appears, and spoils the appearance of the best fitting gown. 


IT DOES NOT INCREASE THE SIZE OF THE WAIST 


OF ALL DRAPERS 








en ore Soak ona ‘ou t 
beautifully Eat : teh 
4. and no trouble. A shilling box will 
r months, and will be sent post free 
for Is. Tersign, post extra. Send pon card 
free le—S. M. Reprorp & Som, Oxford 
Stree treet, Liverpool. 





1/1) BOTTLES ~. 
GQawaa NInXs 
GQuvaNvVLs AHL 
VWAXaLNYV ;, 














E 
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DO YOU LIKE PICTURES? 


If so, send your name and address t» THE IMPERIAL 
FINE ART SOCIETY, 10, Silk Street, London, E.C. 
(mentioning this Magazine), and enclosing one stamp 
for postage, and you will receive in return, in cata- 
logue form, MINIATURE ILLUSTRATIONS of their 
beautiful Photogravures and Steel Plate Engravings. 


RYSTOLEUM 


painting charms everyone if Alston's 
Mediums are used, and his famous Prize 













Medal system adopted. Send 1/- for Book 
of Instructions and ful! details of Alston's 
sa —. Complete Outfit 21 


gcakr = PAINTING, 
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HOOKON 
HOSE SUPPORTER 











ENGLIsH 
PATENT 
14817, 1899. 
For the 
** STRAIGHT- 


A Guarantee 
with every pair. 


“ AMBASSADOR ” FRONT’ EFFECT. 
“ INVINCIBLE” GREATLY IMPROVES 
“FEATHERWEICHT” THE FIGURE. 
“CEM.” Specially Recommended 
antare'* F xotjokee alse ae 
Detachable Shieids Made in all Colours. 







are to be obtained from all Drapers. If you haveany 
difficulty in getting them, write to. B. KLEINERT 
RUBBER CO., 63, Basinghall Street, London, 
E.C., for the name of nearest stock-holder. 













THE SECRET 


Ora 


GOOD COMPLEXION 


is the Keeping of the Skin in a Healthy 
Condition. 


piL&y, 
» © RUBBER 
COMPLEXION 


BRUSH §& 


does this in a gina. natural 
manner, its soft rubber teeth 
opening the ~ 4. and cleans- 
ing the skin from ite waste “| 
products, which soap and water 
alone cannot do, driving sal- 
a, wee lowness and wrinkles away and 
leaving the 


—_ “AS SOFT AS VELVET. 


AILE Complexion Brush . 3s. 6d. 
ys Bath Brush ‘* oe Bs. —y ye 

Toilet (large rush . 's. Od. 

PATENT Toilet (small) Brush ... 1s. Od. 


E Tooth Brushes... 10d. & Is. Od. 
Glove Cleaner wae i 6d. 
From all as -y and Stores and Desless, or oat free 
in the United Kingdom 
D. MOSELEY & SON 8, . 
51 & 52, ALDERMANBURY, LONDON, E.C. 
Ardwick, Manchester ; and 65, Virginia Street, Glasgow. 


Beeeeeaeeeeee 


1 


Beeeee 
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The Greatest of all Tonics 








SHARPENED 
HIS APPETITE. 
RAISED HIS SPIRITS. 
DID A LOT OF GOOD. 


I am directed through my brother to 
write you and say he received medicine and 
receipt all right, for which accept thanks. 
It has done him a lot of good, has sharpened 
his appetite and raised his spirits. (Signed) 
EMMA WRIGHT, 112, West Street, 
Portadown, March 2oth, 1901. 


Phosferine is an unfailing remedy for 
Neuralgia, Nervous Dyspepsia, Anzmia, 
Brain-fag, Depression, impoverished 
Blood, Rheumatism, Sleeplessness, 
indigestion, Influenza, Nervous Head- 
aches, Debility, and all disorders con- 
sequent upon a reduced state of the 
nervous system. 


Phosferine has been supplied by 


Royal Commands 


To The Royal Family. 

H.I.M. the Empress of Russia. 

H.M. The King of Greece. 

H.M. The Queen of Roumania. 

H.I.M. The Dowager Empress of Russia. 

H.R.H. The Crown Princess of Roumania, 
and many other Royal personages. 


Proprietors, ASHTON & PARSONS, Limited, 
17, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


Bottles, 1/1}, 2/9, and 4/6; post free, 1/3, 3/-, and 
4/9. Sold by all Chemists, Stores, &c. 


The 2/9 size contains nearly four times the 1/14 size. 












: 
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l ADVERTISEMENTS. 
|INEW BOOK. Now Ready. | 








KEATING S 


I POWDER 
PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS K | L LS 


SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT. 
BEETLES 


With Short Chapters on other Diseases of the Lungs, 
Tins 3¢.6¢.1s-BELLOWS 9a. 


By GEO. THOS. CONGREVE. 
An Entirely New Edition, Edited and Re-Written 

MUSIC FOR SUMMER EVENINGS. | 
LL’S wc 


By J. ALEXANDER BROWN. 
MELODEONS 


SIXPENCE; post free from Coombe Lodge, 
Peckham, Londoa, S. 
Bans ot he Mo + ply ee 


















DON'T SNEEZE 


You can at once Oure your Cold by using 


DR. MACKENZIE’S 
CATARRH-CURE 




























cieidbdeaenennannnnth ; , piso eal 





be without one. The oom. Psalm, Sone, and 
me ng 0 e soul-stirring Hymn, the 
the Merry : venta o 
Relieves and quickly charming Instrumen Towindge 
Music Used th: hout the w: 
° 30.000 TESTIM ONIALS. 
’ 
best remed for Special Offer to the Readers of “ Tux Sraanp Macasme.” 
izziness, Wouraigt Melod 






HAY FEVER, eto. L's 
Sold by all Chemists and Stores Campbell's ve oe M 






: ‘i ia. 
out this and send P.0.0. for the amount. ” _ 
Price L/= ; or if you cannot obtain it at 0. for 
your Chemists (refuse worthiess imi. soe eet ie ee sent carriage address in Great iii a 
tations) send 14 St d it will be All lovers of music should at once send for Ser Campbelt'e ew Illustrated 

pond ly =o tga Privilege Price Ist of all Kinds of Musical Instruments for, Season 
* 1902, now ready. sent out yearl amp ‘ 
MACKENZIE’S CURE DEPOT, READING. CAMPBELLS Oo., Musical Instrument t Makers, 116, Giascow. 


60 Years. Beware or Wonrncess lurrations. 





































d Bu ous 
DIRECT FROM THE LOO eee eee a eee earn Wied 
















knee, Gartagns. Madras Mu aatine, Ox Ladies’ and Gent’s', Real Swiss Roller Blinds, Blo louses, Loom ~ & “Guipure 
Art, Laces all makes, Col a Linens POPULAR ROE. 21/ 
Let No. 712 contains: 1 r Rich Artisti room Ourtains, . long, ye wide; 2 pairs alike Handsome 
choice old lace design, 3iyds. long, 60in. wide ; 1 “pate nea‘ Floral ¥ en Ly Ourtains, ee, , a. wide ; 
Ourtains ; 1 Table Centre, Renaissance design ; 1 ioe <F ~~ 4 Toilet Oovers, one 45in. yt Ecru « 











Oarriage Paid for 21/-. Customers ronment the fy to their Fo 
Toronto, 1898 ; Ohi is8.—_S. PEAC 


FLEXIBLE CORSET, | NO LANCING OR CUTTING 


Required if you use 








To button, + dee U or with busk, 4/6; 


or fitted with | a a Hercu 
les Busks anc a OS. All kinds It has saved many 
of Ruitted ci Cietn img. Also Cured others after being 
The Remepy for 


IMPROVED 
KNITTED CORSETS. 


Drszases. A Oznrrain ‘Oune 
Apscrsses, —_ eo &ec. 











Support Without Pressure. Th is of Teattmonials from all parte 
Exastic Sipes. Pearect Fir. Write for Liste. Mention Straxp Mac Bold by all Chomiews, ié . Lael ts &c., per box, or post free for 
K witted Corset and Olothing Oo., 118, Mansfield Rd., Nottingham. from Proprietor, E. BU ray's ee Rd, London.— Advice 





THE CHICAGO 
TYPEWRITER. 


PRICE 


£10-10-0 
CASH, 


or by Twelve Gui one 
—— Masterpiece RALEIGH GH 
————. Mas iece 


Write for Catalogue, post 





free. Addresa— Containing illustrated articles on cycle construction,&c. 
a ier s are recommended by all C.T.C. and other 
The CHICACO TYPEWRITER emer -*- e 
erts. From £10 1@/- or on easy terms. 

co., LTD., THE | OOK, which also contains catalogue, may be 
61, Cheapside, London, £.0 —— a Baers Viaduct, py my 

pot— o veke uct, or t free from 

Awarded Cold Prize Medal Paris Exhibition 1900, The Raleigh C . Lid., Nottingham. 








In Competition with all £a3-0-0 Machines. 
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VERY DAY— 
Somebody’s 
Birthday. 


THE ‘“*‘NEW GEM,’ SAFETY RAZOR | (iy Catalogue 


Shaves the Srroncesr as well as the Mitpest Beanps; utterly Post Free. 
impossible to cut the face. It is the Smpiesr and Surest shaving 
device ever invented. 
Tue wh Renervene Macuine Keers THe BLADES IN KEEN . 
CUTTING ORDER. gets as good results as an expert. C Mabie, 
Sold by leading ri mitler rand Jewellery dealers all over the ‘civilized 


world, or mailed’ post- io id by the makers at the following prices :— Todd & Bard, 


Razor, in Tin Box 8/- 

Razor, with 2 blades, in Handsome Morocco Case 93, Cheapside, 

Automatic Stropping Machine, with Strop . . 8 London, E.C 
When making or. pure hase be sure and ein, none without the age 

above “Trade Mark” and “guaranteed ticket.” It permits you 95a, Regent St., W.; 

to have the blades Re-nonep or Re-sHarrenep Free or Onarce 3, Exchange St., 

ror ong year. Catalogue Mailed Free on request. Dealers can be Manchester ; and 

supplied at a large discount from all the leading jobbing houses. 37, Ave. de POpera Paris. 

ip London 8t., London, E.0., Eng. r ‘ ns 
The Gem Cutlery (io, { Works: 54 Reade 8t.,'N.Y., USA, 


(9 Pickhuben Str., Hamb’ g. Germany 




















tae Le ET 3 (oe yt, tat 
ee : eo C= 
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“SHEFFIELD CUTLERY, 


ri PLATE’ 


THE MOST MARVELLOUS — 
VALUE EVER OFFERED. 


READ OUR SPECIAL OFFER. CONTENTS OF PARCEL. 
Send postal order for 5/- and we willsend you | 4 i Serving Fons Best Ivoride Handle 





post free our marvellous Cecil Parcel. You | 1 Carving Fork, Best Ivoride Handle 
can pay the balance in six monthly payments 
of &/- and one of 7/-. If you send us cash 
within seven days we will present you with a 
most handsome Bread Knife. Deposit re- 
turned at once if you are not entirely satisfied. 

All classes of Cutlery and Plate on the 
gradual payment system. 


A FACT WORTH NOTING. Salt Spoons 
We have not yet had to return a single | 1 Pair pa 5 Nickel Silver Sugar T 


‘ongs 
deposit owing to our goods not giving 2 Gok Samet Knif 1 ee Silver Plated Mounts 


satisfaction. 
Send for our Illustrated Catalogue The above well Worth Double. 
and Copy of Thousands of Entirely | We will send you a Sample Table Knife and 
Unsolicited Testimonials. Fork, Carriage Paid, for 1/3. 
~ I The blades are genuine Sheffield Steel of fine temper and finish. The handles best 
Ivoride (not bone). The original firm J. Burnand & Son began making cutlery of the 
highest quality more than 50 years ago, hence the sterling value we are able to offer— 
a combination of experience and good workmanship. The plate is fine Nickel Silver 
. (not brass or white metal), warranted to wear white throughout. 














BURNAND BOOTH & Co [ro 


Westminster Works. ARUNDEL STREET. | SH EFFIELD 
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Oo ob ies 
» | IF YOU WANT A CAMERA 


lor landbook on HAND 7 
CAMERAS AND HOW ‘To wh) THEN. it 
contains invaluable advice on the selection and use 
of a Camera. 
Hobbies No. 2 Hand Camera isa Magazine Camera 
holding six Quarter Plates. The } is made entirely 
of Metal, covered with the usual Leather Cloth, and the 
Camera is fitted with the most modern movements 
DIAGRAM OF CAMERA. 
A, Lens; B, Ey Slide ; 
©, Shutter Release Guide 
for Time and Instantaneous 
Exposures; E, Plate Ohanger: 
F and G, View penmess, 


POST “FREE, 13s. 


nn, 











Complete Devel 7s = and Printing ah .., 66 
Light Two-Fold Tripod . 29 
Dark Waterproof Camera Case . 29 


All Post Free. 
SEND STAMP FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC CATALOGUE. 
Hand Cameras ‘ 5/6 to 42/- 
Stand Cameras : 30/- to 90/- 
Any yyy may, if desired, be paid 
for by Weekly instalments. 


HOBBIES LIMITED, **°.2ternoster ®<- 
Also at the Hobbies Supply Stores— 
166 ALDERSGATES8T.,E.C.| 11, LIME ST., LIVERPOOL. 
153, BISHOPSGATE ST. 75, HIGH ST.. BIRMINGHAM 

WITHOUT, E.C.| 326, ARGYLE ST., GLASGOW 
79, WALWORTH AD., 8.E. 118, POWIS ST., WOOLWICH 






EXTRACT OF HERBS 


Makes 8 Gallons of the Finest Non-intoxicating 


HERB BEER. 


There is no thirst-quencher in the world to equal it. Most 
Palatable, en om. and ‘ealthfat Enjoyed 


Imitated dn not tay Of all Chemiats and Stores. 
Also Try MASON’S WINE ESSENCE and 
MASON S COFFEE ESSENCE. 

Sample Bottle of either of above Lo Free for 9d. 
Two assorted, 1/8. Three assorted, Agents Wanted. 
NEWBALL & MASON, NOT TINGHAD. 





Cisthina te 


RELIEVER 











- - THE.. 


PIANOTIST 


IS THE ONLY 


PIANO-PLAYER 


that does not at any time interfere with the use 
of the Piano in the 
ordinary manner. 

It can emphasize 
a melody in any 
desired part of the 
keyboard. 

It can be operated 
without physical 
exertion. 

It can he fitted to 
any piano without 
ultimate injury. 

When fitted to a 
piano is un- 
noticeable and 
not an un- 
sightly and clumsy addition. 

It is universally endorsed by all prominent piano 
manufacturers. 

It can be conscientiously warranted for § years, there 
being no perishable rubber used in its construction. 

MARK HMAMBOURG says: “Far superior to any other.” 

ADELINA PATTI says: ‘‘ Most effective.” 

FREE RECITALS DAILY. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE T. 


Price 35 Guineas, Fitted Complete. 
94, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


























PORTRAIT 


In book form containing 
ographs from 


LIFE-LIKE 
EFFECTS. 


2/6 


SAMPLE 
BIO-CEM 


of any of the 
following :— 

THE KING AT SANDRINGHAM, 
THE PRINCE & PRINCE3S OF WALES, 
THE ROYAL CHILDREN, 

CECIL RHODES AT OXFORD, 

SIR THOMAS LIPTON, 

DAN LENO, SANTOS DUMONT. 


Write for Particulars to—- 


THE BIOCRAPH STUDIO, 
1078, Regent Street, 
London, W. 
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GLOB 


METAL 


POLISH 


COSTS NEITHER 


ew 


NOR Nae 





) 
but can be obtained everywhere at prices ? 
within the reach of everybody. “‘GLOBE*? § 
METAL POLESH is wsurpassed for impart- 4 
ing a brilliant and lasting polish to Silver, Brass, 
Copper, Tin, and all kinds of metal. It contains 
nothing injurious to the skin nor will it scratch 
or injure the finest Metal-work. 


It is used in the Royal Household, and, further- 
more, was selected for use on board H.M.S. 
Ophir during H.R.H. The Prince of Wales’ recent } 
voyage round the Globe, because metal polished ; 

J 
7 


with it is unaffected by climatic changes. P 


Everybody who uses the Globe Polishes 
says they are the best existent. 


Fe ‘ 
GLOBE METAL POLISH = we2btsinable otal 4 
If any ‘difhoulty in 


CLOBE FURNITURE POLISH pas Nag 3 chee. { 
CLOBE PLATE POWDER 9 rulsrgbstveee 


——r 








} 
RAIMES & CO., LTD., Tredegar Road, § 
Bow, London, E., 


Or STOCKTON - ON - TEES. , 
LS 
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FOR RICH AND POOR. 


“FRAME-FOOD” 


FOR BABIES FROM EARLIEST INFANCY. 








UNIQUE! WHY? 


It contains the soluble phosphates and albuminoids 
extracted from Wheat, is therefore highly nutritious, 
and can be easily digested by the weakest infant. 


No other food can claim anything higher than this; 





and these two facts—nutrition and digestion—are 
indispensable in building the foundation of a strong 
and healthy constitution. Thousands of unsolicited 


testimonials. Sold in Tins, 16-oz. Is. 





FREE TEST.—'-lb. Sample Tin of FRAME- 
FOOD, or 5-0z. Sample Jar of FRAME-FOOD 
JELLY, sent free on receipt of 3d. to pay postage ; 


both samples sent for 4d. Postage. 


(Mention this Magazine.) 





FRAME-FOOD CO., Ltd., BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W. 
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Can be CURED by taking 


Trilene Tablets 


(Rega.) 

for a few weeks. They will 
safely REDUCE WEIGHT and 
CURE CORPULENCY PERMA- 
NENTLY, whether Abdominal 
or General. They are small, 
agreeable, harmiess, sent 
privately, and never fail to 
improve both Health and 
Figure without change of 
Diet. 





AN ENGLISH COUNTESS writes :— 
** Your Trilene Tablets act admirably.” 








An tatenatte Book on Obesity accompanies 
each Box. 


—— —— — — —*» 


Send 2s. 6d. to Mr. O. Wells, The 
Trilene Company, 66, Finsbury 
Pavement, London. 

Santee “hah ‘ahh hh aeaeieael 











ALL FAT PEOPLE 








SAMPLES OF TESTIMONIALS. 


"87, Alexandra Road, Norwich, 19th Oct., 1896. 

“‘GuenTLemen,—In reference to Trilene Tablets, I may say 
that my wife found the greatest possible benefit from the use of 
them—their action was rapid and exceeded our utmost expecta- 
tions, as they were also most beneficial to the respiratory organs. 
My wife was many years growing too stout, but although the 
disease was, I consider, chronic, the Tablets soon reduced the 
same completely. ‘Yours faithfully, d. R. CANHAM. 

Extract from “ The Lady,” 3rd Sept., 1896: ‘‘ Many stout 
persons have suffered untold agonies in unavailing to 
reduce their bulk, either by means of severe dieting or by taking 
more or less deleterious drugs ; but all these pains would have 
been saved if they had only invested in @ case of the wonderful 
Trilene Tablets, which are guaranteed absolutely harmless, 
containing neither mercury, arsenic, nor any other mineral 
poison, and which are an unfailing Cure for Obesity.” 

PRINCESS LIECHTENSTEIN OF LANDSBERG, Austria, 
writes: “‘ Pray send me your Tablets directly.” 

LADY CONSTANCE CONRAD writes from Wiesbaden: ‘‘I am 
highly pleased with your Tablets.” 

West Cornforth, Ferryhill. 

Mr. WILLIAM USHER says: “A sister of mine, who was 
17St., was greatly reduced by your Tablets to rsst.” 

Miss JANE GARTER, of Forthampion House, Tewkesbury, 
says: “‘ The Tablets are of the greatest value. I am reduced 
many stone, and shall be plea to recommend them." 

. LAKELY, of 37, The Grove, Bedford, writes : 
“*T have lost a little over gai. since taking your Tablets, and 
my case causes much local interest.” 

cou SECKE FF, of Berlin, says: “I took them 
myself successfully, and am recommending the Tablets to friends.” 

Mrs. W. A. RADFORD, of High Street, New Brinsley, East- 
wood, writes: ‘‘ Before taking Tablets I was 46in. round waist ; 
now I am 32in. I hope soon to be 23. I could hardly move 
or get up; now! get about easily. Please use this as you wish.” 

irs. . BOSTON, Cambridge Villas, Clifford Street, South 
Wigston, says: “I congratulate you on your wonderful 
Tablets. My weight at first starting them was rst. 7lb., and 
I now +4 4° gst. rrlb.” 

“The Priory,” Elton, Peterborough, 
writes “_ L.. lost r4lb, in weight, and never felt better in 
my life. 


THE TRILENE CO., 66, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 





COUNTESS FURSTENBERG writes: “The Tablets act 


ayy’ and well.” 

irs. CROSSLEY, of Rose Hill, Torver, nr. Coniston, says: 
- There is a very decided diminutic n of fat. I am delighted, 
and cannot speak too highly in praise of Tablets. My heart is 
better, and I can breathe so much easier. You may refer to me 


as often as you a 
q New Road, Driffield, writes : “ The 
girl who took your rablet 1 is reduced about t ajst.” 

Mre. ROLLITT, of North Farm, Letwell, says: " Tablets 
have done a world of good—reduced 14lb. already without 
altering diet.” 

Mrs. WEAVER, of Greenpits Villa, Station Road, Ross, 
Hereford, says: “‘ Have been reduced from 13st. 8lb. to rzst., 
and you ma’ make any use of this statement. I can highly 
recommend them." 

Mrs. PEARCE, Armstrong Road, Benwell: “ Reduced from 
12st. to g}st., and do not get any heavier.” 

, of East Lancashire Regiment, 
Burnley, Lanes, says: “A ‘man in our regiment in 1891 lost 
several stone from taking your Tablets.” 

COUNT EHRENWAUD, of Lidtrop, Sweden, writes, oth Oct., 
1899: “‘ The person who took Tablets lost 18Ib. during the 
cure. 

Mrs. H. COX, 28, Watnall Road, Hucknall Torkard, says: 
“T have from i supply lost _ in weight.” 

Mrs. MAR of Old Yard, near Redol, illt, 
— ain. Now 2and, 1898: “‘ «Your Tablets a he 

., and have benefited me greatly. 

FENTON, 11, Wood Street, Tyldesley, writes: “ Been 
fat all my life, but now yeur Tablets tell atale. I have lost 
171b. already and am delighted.” 

Mr. GIBBS, 147, Richmond Park, Kimberworth, oats 
says: “ Since 1 began with them they have reduced me 2st. 
and I am pleased to say I am a great deal better in health aa 
in every way. 

Mrs. KAY, of ‘The Cross Keys,” Upwood, writes: ‘‘ Great 
benefit from Tablets. To my surprise they reduced me 8lb. 
the first week.’ 

Mrs. OPENSHAW, of 255, Deane Road, Bolton, writes: “I 
have received great benefit, and. am reduced in weight 
about ralb.” 
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About that Sanmer Dress! 


About that Summer Dress you've no doubt thought a Jot, but 
did itever occur to you that a simple postcard request to 
JOHN NOBLE Ltd. brings direct to your door the MOST | 
REPRESENTATIVE collection of DRESS PATTERNS in the | 
Kingdom. Most charming colors. Highest Quality of Make. 


RARE SILKS })..)o."10i'ecia: | WASHING FABRICS. 




























including— An artistic collection for Seaside and Hot 
BRI'ISH SILKS TAFFETA SILKS Weather wear including 
AP SILKS PY INTED SILKS PLAIN MUSLINS IMITATION PONGEES 
OUISINES STRIPE SILKS PRINTED MUSLINS STRIPED DELAINES 
CHINE SILKS REPP SILKS PLAIN DIMITIES CREWEL CLOTHS 


SURAH SILKS BLACK SILKS PRINTEDDIMITIKS PRINTED ZEPHYRS 

SILK BLOUSINGS TRIMMING SILKS&c | MERCERIZED DUCK CLOTHS 
Prices from 84d. to 7/6 the yard. COTTON FABRICS WHITE DRILLS, &c. 

Prices from 3d. to 1/9 the yard, 


COSTUME CLOTHS. | SEASIDE SERGES, “2s 


The leading makes of Great Britain and e Serges 
the Continent, in Wool and Silk and Wool. different Be gn — =. Owes ee 
Prices trom 12d. to 8/6 the yard. Black and Colours. Write for bastacum 


PATTERNS 3 itsc‘acbiioe'Sirsad nag.” Siedoriting ic Post Free. 


JOHN NopLE.te ses tL GHESTERZ 





















30 Days’ Free Trial. 


Restoration of Nervous Strength and Muscular Power gained by wearing the 
RICHARDSON PERFECTED ELECTRO-GALVANIC BELT. Every Weak, Nervous, 
and Enfeebled Man and Woman should test it for themselves. 


This scientifically constructed and successful curative appliance will be sent on 
Thirty Days’ Free Trial, so that all sufferers may experience the benefit 
of renewed strength and vigour—without cost. 


Thousands of people are daily struggling with some form of disease that undermines their —;, > and powers. 
Every weak, nervous, and enfeebled man or woman will find electricity as applied by the Richardson Electro-Galvanic 
Belt a wonderful restorative to robust health and vigour. 

To all sufferers from Exhaustion of Nerve Force, Indigestion, Liver and 
Kidney Troubles, Asthma, Bronchitis, Sleeplessness, Gout, Rheumatism, Lumbago, 
Sciatica, and Kindred Ailments, Anamia or Poorness of Blood, and Irregular 
Circulation or Varicocele, we can offer special help. As a nervine tonic and 
invigorating agent, Electricity, as we skilfully employ it, has no equal in the 
whole field of therapeutics, and may be selied upon to restore weakened 
constitutions to pristine strength and energy. 

Readers of this paper are earnestly desired to investigate the curative claims 
of the Richardson Belts. A graphic descriptive and illustrated pamphiet, together 
with numerous testimonials, will be sent post free on application. Every thinking 
person should read this pamphiet. 


Free Trial for One Month. 


We ask the readers of this Magazine to remember that this offer is made by a 
firm with nineteen years’ reputation in the City of London. We desire that every 
sufferer should wear this marvellous Belt and test its healing virtues for thirty days, 
as we are certain that it will cure, and that the wearer after the month's trial will 
then prefer to keep rather than return the Belt. 

Do not fail to write at once, and remember that, after giving the Belt a trial, if 
you are not perfectly satisfied, return it to us; it costs you nothing to try it. 


Call or Write. A. M. RICHARDSON & CO., Medical Calvanists, 


36, VULCAN HOUSE, 56, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. Esrtaniisuep 1892. 
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THE GRIP 


OF DEBT WILL FASTEN ITSELF UPON YOU AND YOU WILL FIND IT 
HARD TO EXTRICATE YOURSELF ONCE YOU BECOME ENSNARED BY 
SO-CALLED EASY PAYMENT SYSTEMS. THE HONEST 
BUYER MAY NOT ONLY FIND HIMSELF SADDLED WITH A 
WORTHLESS ARTICLE, BUT PAYS FOR THOSE UNABLE TO 
KEEP UP THE NEVER-ENDING SERIES OF PAYMENTS. 


H. SAMUEL'S 
SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


Send a Post-card Now for the 








GREAT BARGAIN BOOK 


The shrewd buyer’s friend! OPENS THE 

DOORS of the FACTORY to all! Reveals the 

secret of how to SAVE MONEY! 260 Pages, 
3,000 Engravings. 


Silver Watches 6/6, Gold Diamond Rings 7/6, 

Gold Brooches 2/9, Alarm Clocks 1/-, Cutiery, 

\ yy Plate, &c. Every article supplied on a 

CIVEN AWAY! \ Month’s Free Trial. Take a pen and write now 
All Purct ere ent ‘ for this Magnificent Book, sent absolutely 


to share in ¥ » ERE TO AXt,tzZ.! 


H. SAMUEL’S = (Dept. R), MARKET ST., 
PRIZE DISTRIBUTION. H. SAMUEL” wancuestén. 





FREE RUPTURED 











Dr. W. S. RICE, the well-known Specialist in 
the Cure of Rupture, will send a FREE 
SAMPLE of Developing Lymphol to 
all afflicted persons that write to his London 
Address. Mr. Grorce Jorpan, of 27, Bishop- 
stone Road, Gloucester, (see Photo) suffered 
seventeen years with a severe Rupture, and was 
cured in three months by the Rice Method, 
Mr. Jorpan has kindly consented to answer any 
enquiries concerning his cure. 

All Samples and Books are sent by post, 

securely sealed. Address all letters to 


Dr. W. S. RICE, 1, Stonecutter St., London, E.G, 





















Georace Jorovan (from a Photo) 















* FREE 
OX Lures INCUral@ia. samples 
OFFEREDI 
NEURALGIA is a Disease ot the Nerves. All who suffer trom this tantalising pain, or from Head- 
ache, Toothache, or nerve pains generally, will be glad to know of an immediate remedy, which is 
certified free from injurious substance by Dr. A. B. Griffiths, F.R.S. Further, the Proprietors of the 


Remedy have such belief in its efficacy that they offer to send two /ree sample powders to any 
veader of Tue STRAND MaGazine who will send them a stamped envelope. Hundreds of 
unsolicited testimonials, ZOX is sold by Chemists, etc., at 1@. and 2@. 6d. per box, or can 
be had post free from THE ZOX CO., 11, Hatron Garpen, Lonpon, E.C. 
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VINOLIA 
SOAP 


NEVER CAUSES 


SOAP 
BLOTCHES. 























THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 


Contents for June, 1902. 
FRONTISPIECE : ‘* AN EPISCOPAL VISITATION.” 
HUMOUR AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
By FREDERICK DoLMAN. JI//ustrations from Pictures. 
THE RIVER FORT. A TALe or THE NortH-WEsT FRONTIER. 
By FRANK SAVILE. Jilustrations by W. B. WoLuen, R.I. 
PAMPAS PLUMES. By Arruur INKERsLEY. J//ustrations from Photographs. 
THE HANDWRITING. 
By RICHARD MARSH. Jilustrations by GORDON BROWNE, R.B.A. 
VERSUS THREE STRONG COUNTIES. How ir Frets to PLay AGAINST 
TuemM. By C. B. Fry. //dustrations from Photographs. 
THE HOUSE UNDER THE SEA. By Max Pemserron. 
Chapters XXII. and XXIII. ///ustrations by A. FORESTIER. 
THE HUMOROUS ARTISTS OF AUSTRALASIA. 
By THomas E. Curtis. /¢/ustrated by Facsimiles and from Photographs. 
A TIGER’S SKIN. By W. W. Jacoss. ///ustrations by WiLL Owen. 
THE ARCADIAN CALENDAR.—JUNE 
By E. D. Cuminc. J//ustrations by J. A. SHEPHERD. 
THE SIGN-LANGUAGE OF TRAMPS. 
By VictorR PiITKETHLEY. Jiustrations from Photographs. 
687 FUJI KAWA ; THE CRICKET STAR. 
By MoTTRAM GILBERT. J/iustrations by W. S. STACEY. 
693 FROM BEHIND THE SPEAKER’S CHAIR.—LXXIV. 
By Henry W. Lucy. J//ustrations by F. C. GouLp. 
699 THE PSAMMEAD ; OR, THE GIFTS. By E. Nessrr. 
III.—BeEInG WANTED. Ji//ustrations by H. R. MILLAR. 


7028 SOME WONDERS FROM THE WEST. /“#strations from Photographs. 
XL.—Loopinc THE Loop on A BicycLte. By Eric HAMILTON. 
XLI.—A Curious Hospsy. By E. Lestit GILLIAMs. 
XLII.—A Steer Banquet. By E. Lesiiz GILLIAMs. 


716 CURIOSITIES, /ustrations from Photographs. 





MSS. and Drawings must be submitted at the owner's risk, and the Editor will not guarantee their safety, though when stamps 
are enclosed he will endeavour to return them. MSS. should be typewritten. 





Tue Stranp MaGazine, including Christmas Double Number, will be forwarded direct from the Offices of George Newnes, Ltd., 
to any part of the world, post free, for one year, on receipt of 10s. Cases for binding any volume of THE STRAND MAGazine 
may be obtained to order from Booksellers for 1s., or post free for 1s. 3y4., direct from the Office. 


Promote Vigorous and Healthy Growth. 





— ™ ‘Allenburys Foods. 


Children are saved from many of the digestive troubles and 
other disorders, hitherto deemed inseparable to hand-fed 
infants, by the ‘‘Allenburys"’ system of feeding. 


A pamphlet on Infant Feeding and Management (48 pages) free. 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Post. out. London. 
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HOVIS 


TRADE MARK. 









Hovis Bread has the charm of always being nice, and the great advantage of being most nutritious 
and easily digested. Most Family Bakers make it daily. Any further information will be gladly 
supplied by HOVIS, Ltd., Macclesfield. NOT#.—Every loaf is stamped ‘“‘ HOVIS.” 










THE “ABBOTSFORD” . . 


WARRANTED TEN YEARS. 
Our Wholesale Price to You, 


£2.12.6. 


TERMS: To establish the excep- 
tional value securable by purchasing 
from us as Direct Importers and 
Manufacturers, we are prepared to 
send this 8-Day Marble Striking 
Clock on receipt of Postal Order 
value 6/- for 7 days’ trial. If 
approved, purchase to be com- 
pleted by monthly instalments 
of 6/-, or one payment of £2.3.6 
only, which allows 3/- discount for 
oa 

DESCRIPTION : Handsome and 
} nh Nee Black Marble 
Case, relieved with Brocatelle and 
Pompeii Marbles, Gilt Dial with 
sunk centre and visible Escape- 
ment. Gilt Rococo Solid Bezel, 
with Bevelled Plate-glass front, 
Superior, well finished 8-Day 
Movement, Striking Hours and 
}-Hours on Cathedral-toned Gong. 
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SENT SECURELY PACKED 
CARRIAGE PAID. 






Height, Qin. ; Width, 14tin. 
OcK | Our Dlustvated Catalogue of Clocks contains 174 different patterns, and is acknowledged to be 
UB; the most comprehensive before the Public. Post Fares to any AppREss. 




















A WONDERFUL INVENTION 


FOR THE 


LAM EE 


As Supplied to the War Office for the Wounded 
from South Africa. 
THE O'CONNOR EXTENSION CO.’S PATENT APPLIANCES 


Enable those with Shortened Limbs and Weak Ankles to dispense with Unsightly 
Instruments ; to Wear Ordinary Shoes ; and to look like other people. 
Write for particulars of a recently-perfected support for 


FLAT FOOT. 


Gold Medal, London; Highest Awards, Chicago and Paris. 


Address:—THE O'CONNOR EXTENSION CO., 
Surgical Appliance Makers to His Majesty's Government, 
2, BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


PAMPHLETS FREE on mentioning Tue Sraanp Macazive. 
PLEASE STATE PARTICULARS OF CASE. 
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Muquisite Models. Perfect Fit. Guaranteed Wear. 


DIAGONAL 
THEY & NOSE 
CORSETS 


Will not split Nor tear in 

in the Seams | the Fabrice. 

Made in —*K White, French Grey, 

‘ocoas, Go! 2 Biscuits, etc. 

wai, ein, 6/11, 7/11 per pair and 
upwards. 

THREB GOLD MEDALS. 

“The bes. make of Corsets is the 

¥ & N."—Ge stlewoman. 
CAUTION. 
Bee that the Registered Trade Mark, 


“Y & N Diagonal Seam,” 


is imprinted on every corset and box 
No others are genuine 
Bold by Dra; one and Ladies’ Outfitters 
throughout t United Kingdom and 
Colonies. 











BUTTER- SCOTCH 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children), 























Not Enough 
Time to Eat. 


Many thousands of the busy dwellers in this world often find that the exactions of 
duty, pleasure, or other matters, cause some curtailment in the regular time for meals. 
An agreeable way of taking nutrition and sustaining elements into the body is by eating 


MELLIN'S 
CHOCOLATE, 


which is a delicious sweetmeat containing an abundance of the rich, nourishing 
elements contained in MELLIN’S FOOD. 


Sold Everywhere, in 6d. Packets only. 
MELLIN’S WORKS, PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 








GREENLEES BROTHERS’ ASSUPES PURE WATER 


AWARDED CRAND PRIX, PARIS, 199 


FILTER 


)FFICIAL COVERNMENT STATEMENT 





J. Gerace & SONS, Limited, 


BEST VALUE IN THE MARKET +7. HOUNDSDITCH, LONDON, E.C 














LORNE PASTEUR 
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Washing clothes 
has always been done, till now, by slowly dissolving the 
grease of the dirt in soap-water. Naptha cuts quicker and 
deeper—loosens and starts the dirt—soap eases the rubbing 
it out. Less backache. 
This is the whole philosophy of Fels-Naptha soap. 
23d a bar of grocers and oilmen. 


Trial sample and instructions free. 
FELS-NAPTHA Monument London EC 


ROWLAND’S 
sxin KALYDOR 


COOLING, REFRESHING, HEALING 


Prevents Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Redness; Heals Insect Stings, Irritation; produces Soft, Delicate 
Gkin. Bottles, 2s. 3d. & 4s. 6d. of Stores, Chemists and ROWLAND’S, 67, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON. 





PRESERVE YOUR HAIR 


BY USING 


ROWLAND'’S 


: MACASSAR OIL 


It will prevent it falling off or turning grey, eradicate scurf, promote a luxuriant growth, 
and is especially recommended for Ladies’ and Children's Hair. For Fair or Grey Hair 
use Golden Macassar Oil. Sizes, 3/6, 7/-, 10/6. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 


A. ROWLAND & SONS, 67, Hatton Carden, London. 


‘JIM THE PENMAN.” 


By DICK DONOVAN. 

















FIRST LARGE EDITION EXHAUSTED. 


In dealing with “ Jim the Penman,” otherwise “ Captain” Bevan, who was tried and convicted in March, 1857, at the Central 
Criminal Court, the author seems to have gone to the fountain head for his information, and some of the details he gives of the 
man’s career are positively startli 

Human phenomena are found in ‘all grades of society, but “‘ Jim” stands out as a monumental genius in the world of crime. 
He was no ordinary vulgar commonplace criminal, but a Napoleon, and his life was a wild, weird romance which puts 
fiction in the shade. meteor-like life of ‘ ‘jim the Penman” furnishes us with the text for a sermon, a theme for 


the moralist, a subject for a book. 
The A —— YocT says : ** Jim the Penman’ is a book that is sure to be read with interest.” 


Aberdee “A most readable and exciting story. 
Blackburn ‘Dally Telegraph : Work of ab sorbing interest.” 
Glasgow Heral ‘A very exciting story. 
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GEORGE NEWNES, Lta., 7—12, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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The 
Pranolea. 








HE PIANOLA is an instrument 
with the aid of which anyone can 
play the piano. It is not a musical 
instrument in itself, nor is it a short cut to 
making the fingers mediums of technical 
dexterity. The PIANOLA isa substitute 
for the human fingers, for, like them, it 
strikes the keys of the piano. It enables 
you to play any composition on the piano 
with faultlessly correct technique. The 
PIANOLA is operated through the 
medium of perforated paper music rolls, 
The roll of the particular composition 
desired to be played is placed in the 
instrument, and the pedals are pumped 
by the feet. By pneumatic action the : 
fingers of the Pianola are thus made to PIANOLA IN USE WITH UPRIGHT PIANO. 
strike the proper keys of the piano. 
Changes from fast to slow and gradua- 
tions of loud and soft are entirely under the control of the performer by the 
manipulation of the three levers with which the Pianola is provided. Con- 
sequently in pliying the piano through the agency of the Pianola, the expression 
is governed by the performer, and varies with his musical ability and mood. 
He has the double delight of hearing music and actually producing it. 




















The PIANOLA makes it possible for you to produce music on the piano which 
no performer would dream of attempting by hand. It makes the piano a much 
more interesting instrument, and makes it available to hundreds of thousands of 
people who otherwise could not use it. 


Anyone can play the piano by means of the Pianola at once, but the more 
you play the better the result will be. The improvement will be in expression, 
and, therefore, in music in its proper sense. 


It is a significant fact that the Pianola is the only instrument of its 
kind that has been endorsed by all the world’s great pianists, including 
Paderewski, Rosenthal, Sauer, De Pachmann, Hofmann, Moszkowski, Bauer, 
and Correfo. 


We shall be glad to have a call from you at any time. Please write 
asking for Catalogue F, our latest issue. 

The price of the PIANOLA is £65 on the hire system, and £52 
net cash. 








The Orchestrelle Company 


225, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





THE PIANOLA IS SOLD AT NO OTHER ADDRESS IN LONDON. 


AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL TOWNS. 


[COPYRIGHT. 
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EUMATISH 


PARALYSIS 


HOME CURE 
* Mkiltnc 
PRICE 6° 


PUBLIBHED BY 
TAL VON@ INSTITUTE 


o com st MANCHESTER. BNO 


15,000 to be GIVEN 


FREE TO SUFFERERS. 


eee 


APPLY AT ONCE. 






MOTHER’S BIRTHDAY. 
oho pou COAG, coats Bo bat at Ro rats 


The nicest presenti havehere, For ae days to ease your 














Guess, dear mother, what I’ve mind This handsome illustrated treatise gives a full 
broucht, Itisa Dallit Aren't you glad? description of RHEUMATISM & PARALYSIS 
It was father’s kindly thought. Nothing like it you've ever with instructions for a complete home cure. The 
had. most successful treatment in Gt. Britain, recom- 
The “Dalli” is acknowledged the most up-to-date and best Box mended by the Ministry and endorsed by "Medical 
Iron, doing away with the worries of the old system. No Gas, no Men. The preface is by a graduate of the Univer- 
Fire, no Smell. Hot in a few minutes and remains hot. No changes sity of Wurtzburg. 
of irons. Self-heating with smokeless Fuel. Can he used anywhere : P 
without interru: tien, even out of doors, doing double the work in If you are suffering, send a post-card to-day 
Rall tive time ~ we ccopemniey al fay s othe ory Price of the and you will receive the book by return. Address, 
~ oa 4 } > . 
Blocks ih te taal -- li ralli + 4 is : — Sas Veno-Institute, 59, Cedar St., Manchester. 
difficulty apply to :— When writing mention “ Strand.” 
Tae Datu Swonacess Foe. Co., 27, Milton Street, London, L.Q 





Seven Reasons why you should Buy 


THE INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS ATLAS 


OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


A Series of 105 Physical, Political, and Statistical Maps, compiled from 
British and Foreign Surveys, and the latest results of International Research. 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., &c. 


Royal 4to, cloth, 6s. net; post free, 6s. 6d. 


1.—BECAUSE it contains new features not shown in any other Student’s Atlas published in 
this country. 

2,.—BECAUSE such an Atlas, giving more prominence to the special illustration of Physical 
Geography, is much wanted. 

3.—BECAUSE it is designed to illustrate not only one, but all, Text-Books of Physical and 
Political Geography. 

4.—BECAUSE the Physical and Political features are shown on separate maps without 
confusion or crowding. 

5.—BECAUSE it is an Atlas giving special prominence to the mapping of all British Colonies 
and Possessions. 

6.—BECAUSE it is a Complete Reference Atlas for all students’ general uses, with an Index 
to 40,000 names. 

7.—BECAUSE any other Atlases approaching to this standard of excellence and completeness 
cost double the price. 











GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 7—12, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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It Cleanses and Heals 


In hard or soft water it lathers more freely. 
Cleans more surely. Soothes more quickly. 
Gives greater comfort than any other 


| TOILET SOAP 


PINE 
Keeps the skin 





TAR 


‘Removes dirt and grime like magic. 
smooth, soft and white. 


FRAGRANT AS THE PINES. 
It is Pine—Healing Pine. Refreshing in the Bath. 


Large Trial Tablet FREE for id. to pay for postage. 
Send your address and penny stamp to Dept. A.1., 


THE WN. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY,™cr“~<" LONDON, E.C. 


ALSO MAKERS OF GOLD OUST" soar rowoER. 
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THE ‘‘COUNTRY LIFE” LIBRARY. 
Wall and Water Gardens. By Miss Jexvit, Author 


of “ Wood and Garden.” Containing instructions and hints on the 
Cultivation of suitable Plants on Dry Walls, Rock Walls, in 
Streams, etc. With 133 full-page Illustrations. 8vo, 186 pp. 
Buckram, 12s. 6d. Net. 


“WALL AND WaTER GARDENS, He who will consent to follow Miss Jekyll aright will 
fiad that under her guidance the old walls, the stone steps, the rockeries, the ponds, or 
s reamlets of his garden will presently blossom with all kinds of flowers undreamed of, and 
become marvels of varied foliage. More than a hundred photographs help to enforce Miss 
JexKyYLu's admirable lessons.""—The Times. 


The Century Book of Gardening. Edited by 
E. T. Cook, Joint Editor of “‘ The Garden,” and Garden Editor 
of “Country Life.” A Comprehensive Work for every Lover of 
the Garden. 624 pages. Superbly Illustrated. 21s. Net. 


* No department of gardening is neglected, and the illustrations of famous and beautiful 
gardens and of the many winsome achievements of the gardener’s art are so numerous and 
attractive as to make the veriest cockney yearn to turn gardener.”— The Times. 


Gardens Old and New. (The Country House and its 
Garden Environment.) Over 450 Superb Illustrations, printed 
on treble thick Art Paper, portraying in a manner never before 
attempted the greatest and most interesting Gardens and Homes 
in England. £2 2s. Net. 


“ The object of this magnificently-illustrated volume is to depict the yo Seger character 
of old and of modern gardenage, and to indicate the possibilities that lie before possessors of 
gardens. As isset forth, ‘the system of the book is one of example more than of precept.’ 
There is no attempt to advocate the claims of any particular style. On the contrary, 
examples have been chosen from the most divergent systems, with a view ro showing how the 
appropriateness of each depends on the particular kind of house for which it is intended, and 

so on the site which the designer has at his disposal. As a consequence of this the 
beautiful volume illustrates not only the garden, but the house as well; and we know of none 
that deals so exhaustively with the finest examples of English domestic architecture.” 
— Glasgow Herald. 


Lilies for English Gardens. Written and Compiled 
by Miss JEKYLL. 8s. 6d. Net. 


““Litigs For EnGiisH Garpens is a volume in the ‘Country Life’ Library, and it is 
a'most sufficiently high com mendation to say that the book is worthy of the journal. Muss 
J#xyLu's aim has been to write and compile a book on Lilies which shall tell amateurs, in 
the plainest and simplest possible way, how most easily and successfully to grow the Lily— 
which, considering its great beauty, is not grown nearly so much as might be expected.” 
— Westminster Gazette 


Gardening for Beginners. (A Handbooktothe Garden.) 
By E. T. Cook. Witha Preface by Miss JEKYLL. 12s. 6d. Net. 


“ The volume is addressed to beginners, and takes throughout a careful heed of their 
requirements, Everything is explained from the first.'’--The Scotsman. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED IN JUNE. 


Roses for English Gardens. By Miss Jexvix and 
Mr. E. MAWLEY. 12s. 6d. Net. 


Though there are already several excellent books treating of the cultivation of Roses in 
England, there has not as yet been one that attempts such an exposition of the possibilities of 
the beautiful use of Roses as is shown in the new Rose Book that is to appear in June. 

The book will be a complete Rose Manual, for the whole method ol mowing Roses from 


the more strictly rosarian point of view is exhaustively dealt with in the second part by no 
less an authority than Mr. Epwarp Maw ey, the eminent Rosarian and Secre ary of the 
National Rose Society. 
Published at the Offices of ‘‘ Country Lirg,” 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden W.C., and by 
GrorGe Newngs, Ltd., 7-12, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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CARTERS, 6a, New Cavendish St., “inion” 


Bo gettions re «« LITERARY MACHINE,” ; Sens, we ge 


, from £1-17-6 
For holding a book or writing desk in any position over an easy 
chair, bed, or sofa, obviating fatigue and stooping. Invaluable te 
Invalids and Students. Prices from 17/6. 


INVALID COMFORTS. 


SELF-PROPELLING 
CHAIRS, 
from £2 2s. 












BATH CHAIRS, 
from £1 10s. 









CARRYING * = BREAKFAST-IN-BED TABLES 





CHAIRS, from £1 ts. seacieens from £1 10s. ioe at 
SPINAL CARRIAGES. Reclining Boards .. .. 1 10s. 

Bed Rests aids we saan 

Leg Rests... .. “ Walking Machines. Portable 

Crutches .. .. 10/6 W.C.'s. Electric Bells. Urinais. 

Bed Baths.. .. 12/6 Air and Water Beds, &c 


Woops’ PATENT GALVANIZED 
STEEL WIRE MATTRESSES & BEDSTEADS 


Cariage Paid, and Liberal Cash Discount allowed. 


yy EXHIBITED 
men OSS Sr reeee Carrying ONE TON 


AT 
Liverpool, 
Manchester, 
AND OTHER 


Exhibitions. 




















* : Eighty Years in use. Sold 
Catalogues and Prices free on 
application te the Universally. Pots, 1/6 & 2/6. 
LONGFORD WIRE CO., LTD., WARRINGTON. 
London Office—61, St. Mary Axe. Liverpool Office —159, Duke Street, 
Pl 
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The Hound of the Baskervilles, 


An Adventure of Sherlock Holmes, 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, 


Is NOW READY in volume form, Price G&$.s, and the thousands of novel readers who never 
care to read a story in serial form have now an opportunity of enjoying without a break the most exciting 
and thrilling story which has appeared in recent years. 











The Souvenir Edition of CONAN DOYLE’S Great Detective Stories, 


SHERLOCK HOLMES. 


4 Volumes in a Slip Case, 14e. 


THE ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK | THE LAST ADVENTURES OF SHER- 
HOLMES. Cloth, gilt top. | LOCK HOLMES. Cloth, gilt top. 


THE SIGN OF FOUR. Cloth, gilt top. A STUDY IN SCARLET. Cloth, gilt top. 
Or each Volume sold separately, 3s. Gd. 





UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


THE EXPLOITS OF BRIGADIER GERARD. 


With 24 Illustrations by W. B. Worien. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“In these days of pessimistic problem novels, when the element of romance seems to be fading out of fiction, it is delightful 
to come upon these tales and glories of a soldier's life. They are buoyant, vital, stee in the stir and freshness of the 
open air, abounding in tragedy and gaiety. . . . . It isa fascinating book, and one to be read."—Daily News. 


GEORGE NEWNES, LTD, 7-12, Southampton St. Strand, London, W.C. 
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THE KEY-NOTE or GREATION-GHANCE! 


Behold. we know not anything; / can but trust that good shall fall 
At /ast—far off—at last, to All. —tTennyson. 


“Tell me what you LIKE, and I'll tell you what you ARE.’”’—2&ushin. 


TEACH DISCIPLINE, SELF-DENIAL; make ITS PRACTICE PLEASURABLE 
and you CREATE for the World A DESTINY more SUBLIME than EVER ISSUED from 
the brain of the WILDEST DREAMER. A SUNNY HOLIDAY.—WISDOM, HEALTH, 
LONGEVITY, and PROSPERITY. 


WHAT HIGHER AIM CAN MAN ATTAIN, 
THAN CONQUEST OVER HUMAN PAIN? 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


: : is Health-giving, Soothing, Cooling, Refreshing and In- 
vigorating, and will be found a Natural, Simple and 
| Effective Remedy for 





All Functional Derangements of the Liver, 
| Temporary Congestion arising from 

1; Alcoholic Beverages, Errors in Diet, 
i Biliousness, Sick Headache, Giddiness, 
Vomiting, Heartburn, Sourness of the 

Stomach, Constipation, Thirst, 

j Skin Eruptions, Boils, Feverish Cold 

m with High Temperature and Quick Pulse, 
Influenza, Throat Affections, and 

Fevers of all kinds. 


H 
i 
| 


FIFTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE.—“ You may be interested to know 
that I have used ‘FRUIT SALT’ for more than fifteen years, and it is the only 
medicine I need. It was ordered for me by a most eminent Physician, and I have 
recommended it to very many from time to time.—Yours faithfully, (Signed) Rev. 





(September 20, 1900).” 


The effect of Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ on a Disordered or Feverish Condition 
is Simply Marvellous. It is, in fact, Nature’s Own Remedy, 
and an Unsurpassed One. 


CAUTION.—Examine the bottic and Capsule and see that they are marked ENO’S ‘ FRUIT 
SALT,’ otherwise you have been imposed upon by a WORTHLESS imitation. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, London, S.E., by J. C. ENO'S Patent. 
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grandeur to that of Norway, and in softness, with sub-tropical 
vegetation, to that of Italy. There are many places of interest 
rich in legendary and historic lore. Golf, Boatir Bathing, 
Fishing, and other outdoor diversions without number are 
pP ) idec 
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Contain coast and inland scenery approaching in 


The Climate is 
without rival for equability. 


2 

The districts are not crowded or spoilt, and th in 

ached by intending visitors Dy means OF a short 
} +7 ‘ th 

ey DY tn rains of the 


he trai 
Great Western Railway. 

] ry convenience and comfort are afforded to 
passengers by those trains; and the charges made are 
moderate. Visitors whose time is limited have the 
advantage of night trains and sleeping accommo- 
dation. ( 

The submerged LYONESSE lies westward of Ay 
Cornwall, and the charming ISLES OF SCILLY 


are easily accessible from Penzance, 
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The following have been selected from a large number of similar communications received from Members 
of the Medical Profession, in order to illustrate the unvarying success which has attended the use 
of VIBRONA in cases of every-day occurrence in which a thoroughly trustworthy 
and efficient Tonic is the one thing needed. 


Restorative and Energising. 


‘I have found VIBRONA very acceptable 
to patients, and its restorative and energising 
powers are marked." 81298 r—-M.D 


A valuable addition to therapeutics. 


“I look upon VIBRONA as a most 
elegant and palatable preparation and a 
valuable addition to therapeutics. I shall 
gladly recommend it."" 15398 k—M.B 


Much preferable to Coca. 


“I have pleasure in informing you that the 
opinion preconceived of the merits of 
VIBRONA has been amply justified by trial of 
the sample you were good enough to send me 
VIBRONA is certainly a much preferable 
form of tonic wine to those containing Kola 
and Coca.”" 15398 a.—M.D., M.B 


Excels anything previously tried. 


“The benefit to be derived from Cin- 
chona Bark and Port Wine has been well known 
for the last half century. Your combination 
of these two substances excels anything I had 
previously tried as regards the elegance of 
preparation, and will be a distinct gain to 
pharmacy.”’ 30396 c.—M.B., C.M. 


The finest invalid pick-me-up. 

‘My experience of VIBRONA is ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory. It is without exception 
the finest invalid pick-me-up I ever handled, 
the Cinchona Hydrobromate is exactly as i: 
is represented the acme of tonics; all the 
therapeutic effects of Quinine minus the deaf- 
ness and other untoward drawbacks. You 
are at perfect liberty to'°make what use you 
please of my observations.” 23398 m.—M.B 
Personal experience confirms claims. 


“I tried VIBRONA in the case of a 
member of my family, and I can safely say 
that, as far as my experience of it goes, the 
results are all that you claim for it, and the 
benefit derived in this particular case was 
undoubted. I shall have no hesitation in 
recommending its use in suitable cases. 
2698 h.—M.B 


























Gratifying results in Dyspepsia. 


“T have used VIBRONA with gratifying 
results in atonic Dyspepsia. I consider it a 
valuable tonic." 30396.—M.B., C.M 





Recommended in Neuralgia. 


“IT can cordially recommend VIBRONA 
as a tonic, but more especially as an 
anti-intermittent in cases of Neuralgia.” 
171295 1—M.D., M.C 





Result quite magical. 


“Feeling rather run down and suffering 
from headache I took half a wineglassful of 
VIBRONA. The result was quite magical 
I can with confidence recommend it."’ 15398 m. 
—L.F.P.S., L.M 


Of great value in all debilitating diseases. 


“I am of opinion that VIBRONA is of 
great value in the treatment of all debilitating 
diseases such as chlorosis, phthisis, dyspepsia, 
etc.” 11898 h—M.B 








Exhausting attack of Diphtheria. 


“I used VIBRONA for my sister after an 
exhausting attack of Diphtheria She 
convalesced rapidly with it. I can assure you 
I have recommended and shall recommend it, 
as I consider it an excellent preparation.” 
23696 m.—M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 





Influenza—most effectual. 


“T have used your VIBRONA in cases of 
convalescence from Influenza, and found it 
most effectual. I found it produced no bad 
symptoms whatever, and I shall be only too 
pleased to use it as a substitute for quinine 





per se when it cannot be taken by patients 


through idiosyncrasy. I have u it myself 
lately on coming home much fatigued ; it soon 
put me on my legs again. The wine medium 
makes it a very pleasant way of taking the 
drug.” 9498 d—L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S 





N.B.—It is scarcely necessary to remark that whilst scrupulously respecting the wishes of the Medical Profession, 
in withholding the names and addresses of our correspondents, we guarantee the bond fide character of every 
communication of which we may now, or at any other time, make use. The original letters ave always open to the 
inspection of any Member of the Profession, and this fact will sufficiently attest their genuineness 





Afb THE IDEAL TONIC WINE is supplied in bottles containing 40 Tonic doses by all 
leading Chemists, Wine Merchants and Stores throughout the World or direct from 


FLETCHER. FLETCHER & CO., LD., HOLLOWAY, LONDON, N, 





RECOMMENDED BY THE HIGHEST MEDICAL AUTHORITIES. 
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OF GHEMISTS. WINE MERCHANTS**© STORES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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When ordering your new cycle 


recollect that you can have genuine 


with either wired or beaded edges, guaran- 
teed for 13 months. Of all cycle agents. 
55s. per pair. 
See the trade mark (Dunlop's head) on the inner tube as 
well as the outer cover. 


DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE CO., LTD., 
Para Mills, Aston Cross, Birmingham ; and branches. Trade Maik. 








_ WRIGHT'S Coal Tar Soap 


HOME FOR ORPHAN BOYS, HERNE BAY. 
Vice-Presidents: Rev. R. F. Horton, D.D., and Rev. F. B_ Meyer, 
Be, London. Hon. Surgeon : 0. K. pone, Esa. M.D. Hon. Dentist: 

. H. Moore, Esq., . Hon. Sec.: Rev. 0. Pockney. Founder 

and Hon. Director: Mr. od Ww Sauirecll 


We are using your Coal Tar 
Soap in our Home and think very 
highly of it. Although our boys 
attend the public school we are kept 
free from infectious disease, we 
believe by the use of antiseptic 


soap. 
(SiGNep) HH. W. SQUIRRELL. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Lo., BELFAST, 


And 164, 166 & 170, RECENT ST., LONDON, W. 


(Awarded Grad Diploma of Honour, Bdinburgh, 1890 ; 
Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1 
Collars. Lapiss’ 3 fold from 3/6 doz. 


Gents’ 4-fold 4/11 per doz. 
Cuffs for ory or Gentlemen from 
per dozen 
[Write for | rite for 
RICE LISTS Samples of 
POST FREE. Damask, dc. 


Matchless Shirts. Fine quality Long Oloth, with <4fold 
Pure Linen Fronts, 35/6 per }-doz. (to measure 2/. extza). 


Manufacturers to His Gracious Majesty the King. 
N.B.—To prevent delay, all Letter-Orders and Inquiries 
for Samples should be sent direct to Belfast. 


25 per cent. Discount for Cash or 
14s. 6d. per month (second-hand, 
10s. 6d. per month) on the Three 
Years’ System. — Lists free of 


- STILES & CO., 40 and 42, Southampton Row, London, W.C. PIANOS EXCHANGED. 


These magnifi- 
cent Pianos for 
Hire on the 
: Three Years’ 


System, at advantageous prices and terms.—Lists and particulars free of CHAS. STILES & CO., 
40 and 42, Southampton Row, London, W.C. 
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To Keep in Health you need a health-giving Beverage, 


which must be pure and unadulterated. 


Cadbury's 


Cocoa 


is universally admitted to be a health-giving drink—most refreshing, 

invigorating, and sustaining. The Lancet pronounces it ‘‘the standard 

of highest purity’’; and The Analyst says it is ‘‘the typical Cocoa of 
English manufacture.’’ 


EARS 


Soapmakers 








By Royal Warrants 





TO THEIR MAJESTIES 


King «od (Jueen. 
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